


GERMANY’S MUSIC 
GOES ON DESPITE 
WAR CONDITIONS 


Dr. Jacob, ‘‘Musical America’s’’ 
Berlin Correspondent, On Re- 
turn from Abroad, Describes Life 
of Berlin As He Knew It At the 
Time of His Departure, April 26 
—S$lenderness the Vogue, Ow- 
ing to Food Shortage—‘‘Music- 
ally the Germans Can Never Be 
Vanquished’’—How American 
Musicians Are Faring in the 


Prussian Capital 


By DR. O. P. JACOB 
[European Manager of ‘‘Musical America’”’ | 


ACK again in New York! Getting 

out of Germany and, what is more, 
getting back to America, represents 
something of a problem these days. 
“C’est la guerre.” 

The Germans, on the one hand, are in- 
clined to look with even more than cus- 
tomary conscientiousness into the data of 
any Americans desiring to leave the coun- 
try. Of late they are even required not 
only to have their passports viséd by the 
authorities, but also to be equipped with 
a special military pass issued by the 
General Staff. If you make inquiries 
into the why and wherefore of so much 
red tape, you may soon learn that the 
German military and civic authorities 
. have become obsessed with the idea that 
altogether too many Americans have 
shown symptoms of the cloven hoof—to 
express it pictorially—the moment they 
found themselves in safety, i.e., at home; 
partly engendered by the predilection of 
' many individuals to hear themselves talk, 
and partly by their desire to avenge 
themselves for ostensible or real annoy- 


ances to which they may have been sub- 
jected in Germany. 

Then, on the other hand, when you 
have finally succeeded in getting out, the 
mere fact of coming from Germany ren- 
ders you suspicious to the English. While 
my personal experience, my treatment, 
vere scarcely conducive to an enthusiastic 
admiration of things German, I pride 
myself on possessing sufficient sense of 
fairness not to allow myself to be driven 
into any exaggerations or distortions. 

For some reason, unknown to others 


than the German officials, the proceedings, 


for procuring for me the permission to 
leave the country were suddenly inter- 
rupted by the Kommandantur of Berlin 
the legal authorities these days invested 
with military power. In conjunction 
with all Americans in Berlin, I had been 
compelled to report to said Komman- 
dantur. Here the individuals in power 
intimated that I was either English, or 
was to be identified with England in 
some way or another. In a manner in- 
tended to be very subtle, I was induced 
to speak my native tongue and was then 
suddenly interrupted and asked from 
where I got my English accent. At first 
I failed to grasp the insinuation, but 
when the none too well-mannered or cour- 
teous individuals in charge then insisted 
that I spoke English not like an Amer- 
ican but like an Englishman, I promptly 
countered with the request that they 
might be good enough to realize that not 
all Americans spoke through their nose. 
Subsequently I was ordered not to leave 
my home after eight o’clock P. M., and to 
report to the police station twice daily. 
After I had then been subjected to a 
cross-examination or two, which again 
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ELSIE BAKER 


Young American Contralto Who Has Won Esteem as a Concert and Oratorio 


Singer of Talent and Ability. She is a Product of American Training. (See 


Page 6) 





POLACCO HASN’T RESIGNED 


But Metropolitan Official Says He Will 


Not Conduct There Next Season 
The following letter was received on 


Monday from Giorgio Polacco, conduc- 
tor at the Metropolitan Opera House: 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Having read in your valuable paper 


that a rumor is being circulated relative 
to my resignation as conductor of the 
Metropolitan Opera, I beg to state that 
I have not resigned and have no inten- 
tion of doing so. 


This has been my fifth season and my 


engagement has not yet expired. 


With best thanks, 
Sincerely yours, 
GIORGIO POLACCO. 
New York, N. Y., May 19, 1917. 


When this letter was read to an offi- 


cial of the opera house, who is in a posi- 


Entered at the Post Office at New York, N. 


tion to speak with authority, he replied: 

“You may say that Mr. Polacco will 
not conduct at the Metropolitan next 
season.” 





Rumor That Toscanini Will Return to 
Metropolitan is Revived 


An article in the New York American 
on Sunday revives the familiar question 
of the return to the Metropolitan Opera 
Company of Arturo Toscanini. The 
writer, Max Smith, has always been an 
ardent admirer of the great conductor’s 
art, and he argues at length on the im- 
perative need—in these days of uncer- 
tainty and of operatic competition—for 
luring Mr. Toscanini back to the Metro- 
politan fold. Mr. Smith cites the com- 
pelling influence Toscanini exerts, his 
lofty standards and the resolution he dis- 
played in contending against the en- 
croachments of the business office on the 
artistic domain as among the reasons 
why the noted conductor is greatly 
needed at the Metropolitan. 
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“SQUARE DEAL” FOR 
AMERICAN MUSIC IN 
SYMPHONY CONCERTS 





Gi cinnati Musicians’ Club Passes 


esolution Calling Upon Direct- 
s of Local Orchestra Associa- 


y, on to Place One Native Work 


pon Each of Its Programs- 

“‘Time Is at Hand for Giving 
Our Composers a Hearing,”’ 
Says Carl W. Grimm in Propos- 
ing Measure— Kline L. Roberts, 
Manager of Kunwald Forces, 
Declares Policy of Orchestra 
Has Been Favorable to Perform- 
ance of American Music. 


A MOVEMENT that every 
American city sym- 
phony orchestra was started on May 5 
by the Musicians’ Club of Cincinnati 
when it passed resolutions calling upon 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra to 
perform one American composition on 
each one of its programs. The resolu- 
tion was proposed by Carl W. Grimm, 
who read a brief paper at the club meet- 
ing. At the the resolution was 
unanimously passed. The club, in send- 
ing a report of the matter to the editor 
of MusicAL AMERICA, makes this state- 
ment: “The time is opportune, and we 
musicians feel that American music 
should go hand in hand with other 
American achievements.” Copies of the 
resolution were sent to each Cincinnati 
newspaper, to the musical journals and 
to each director of the Or- 
chestra Association. 

In beginning his paper, Mr. Grimm 
stated that inasmuch as his subject con- 
cerned the musical life of the community, 
it would interest every member of the 
club, “whose main object is to uphold 
the high musical standing Cincinnati has 
enjoyed throughout the country.” He 
then related that after the last meeting a 
few of the members who had gathered 
together for a social good time, had 
spoken on serious subjects. He con- 
tinued: 

“Among other things, we agreed that 
Cincinnati, although it had a glorious 
past, was really becoming the victim of 
musical lassitude. With our great music 
festivals we at one time attracted the 
attention of the world; our symphony or- 
chestra also became a wonderful institu- 
tion. Now, however, we are no longer 
in a class by ourselves. There are many 
other cities which have great music festi- 
vals and are supporting symphony or- 
chestras. So it was suggested that the 
Musicians’ Club stand for some new fea- 
ture in the musical life of Cincinnati. 
At the time, none of those present could 
decide what it ought to be. But since 
then, I have given the subject a great 
deal of thought and have come to the 
following conclusions, which I wish you 
would consider and act upon. 


Only Two Native Works? 


“My ideas concern the policy of our 
symphony orchestra. The true mission 
of a symphony orchestra is twofold: to 
educate the public and to give the com- 
posers of our country a chance to be 
heard. It certainly cannot be claimed 
that the creative talent of this country 
is nurtured when out of forty-three or- 
chestral works produced at the sym- 
phony concerts in one season (1916-1917) 
two are by Americans! I think that it 
is just and right for us to demand at 


concerns 


possessing a 


close 
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failed to give me any enlightenment on 
the suspicions the authorities entertained, 
I decided that the time had come to bring 
matters to a‘climax. In a protocol sub- 
mitted to the Spanish Embassy (which is 
looking after American interests in Ger- 
many) I stated that while I fully ap- 
preciated that we were living in a state 
of war and that consequently it behooved 
the German authorities to be more than 
careful in every case seeming the least 
bit suspicious, I still was obliged to in- 
sist that the authorities plainly state 
their charge, so that the unwarranted 
encroachment on my liberty might be 
brought to a speedy termination. , 

It was then through the intervention 
of the Foreign Office, where I was known, 
and for the courtesy and efficiency of 
whose officials in this matter, as well as 
for that of the gentlemen of the General 
Staff, I have only words of regard, that 
I was ultimately granted the desired per- 
mission to leave the country. Then and 
only then it suddenly became clear that 
the German Kommandantur had been on 
the wrong track; in other words, had but 
made another blunder. It was clear that 
these complications were either the re- 
sult of annonymous denunciations or 
possibly even the outcome of a blunder 
on the part of the secret service. But 
one must not expect the German jurist— 
especially if he suddenly finds himself 
invested with military power—as in the 
case of the headman of the Kéniglische 
Kommandantur, ever to admit an error 
once made, and to exonerate a person 
from a restriction once imposed. So the 
edict prohibiting my _pvussible nocturnal 
sallies, etc., automatically remained in 
force to the last. 

In Copenhagen it was through the in- 
fluence of our very charming and circum- 
spect minister, Dr. Egan, that I secured 
passage on a ship of the Scandinavian 
Line at the last moment, as it were. But 
the psychology of the measures of warring 
nations are unaccountable now and then. 
While the Danish authorities had strictly 
interdicted any publications relative to 
the sailing of Danish vessels; such a pro- 
hibition in no wise prevented the Ger- 
man authorities from being very well 
posted on the sailing of these vessels. 
The German authorities have, moreover, 
exacted of the Danish Line that no 
American must embark from the Danish 
port, Copenhagen, but that these Danish 
steamers must first sail to Christiania in 
Norway and there take on board Amer- 
ican passengers. And apparently the 
Germans see to it that this edict is en- 
forced. For on boarding the steamer at 
Christiania we were informed that two 
German torpedoboat destroyers had stop- 
ped and inspected our boat in the Catte- 
gat, to see that only non-Americans were 
aboard. Then began a trip to the Arctic 
zone. Within sight of Iceland the steamer 
was -stopped and inspected by a British 
auxiliary cruiser. After ten days we 
arrived in Halifax, and were there again 
put through a thorough course of inspec- 
tion with that incomparable, quiet cour- 
tesy which seems to be the birthright of 
every English gentleman. And last, but 
by no means least, came the most rigid 
mustering of all, by the American im- 
migration and Secret Service. officials, 
within sight of old New York, 

Many had considered their worries 
over after Halifax. They were quickly 
disillusioned however. For here no pref- 
erence was shown; personal letters of 
recommendation, diplomatic passes, etc., 
proved utterly worthless. Everyone 
without an exception was put through 
a lengthy course of inspection which in 
many instances extended to the cabins 
and their contents. 


Food Question Is Paramount 


As I write these lines I hear many 
a reader ask: “But what about Ger- 
many, its musical life, and the Amer- 
icans still there?” 

Now, let it be understood that the 
paramount topic of conversation in Ber- 
lin at the time of my departure, April 
26, was the food question. All, even the 
most spiritual, to whom in former days 
meals had only signified one of the time- 
robbing necessities of life, to-day con- 
sider the possible ingredients to a meal 
as a question of most vital importance 
which often can be discussed for hours at 
a time. Among Americans it had natur- 
ally become customary to let memory 
dwell on the many good things that had 
formerly made life livable at home, and 
which often had not been justly appré- 
ciated. Approximately ninety Amer- 
icans were still in Berlin at the time of 


Sturdy little Stuart Fergusson. 


my departure. And of these a goodly 
number had applied for the viséd mili- 
tary pass necessary to leave the country. 
So half a hundred or so of our: com- 
patriots may be expected back here 
within the next few weeks, provided the 
passenger service is kept up or no new 
complications ensue. 

When I left the German capital there 
was still in Berlin a number of singing 
teachers, fairly active in spite of war 
conditions: Arthur van Eweyk, Frederick 
Warren, Louis Bachner, Mme. Schoen- 
René, Franz Proschowsky, Maestro Vit- 
torino Moratti, who, notwithstanding his 
being an Italian, still had a fairly large 
class, Mrs. Fitz Randolph, who may be 
remembered from Paris up to the out- 
break of the war, and several others. 
And all of these, especially the male ele- 
ment, had become youthfully slender—a 
few so much so that it would surprise 





Dr. O. P. Jacob, for Many Years “Musi- 
cal America’s” European “Manager, 
Who Has Just Returned to New York 
from His Offices in Berlin 


their pupils and friends. Among other 
American artists still in Berlin are to be 
mentioned Sidney Biden, and Georg Fer- 
gusson. 


The Case of Georg Fergusson 


Our readers will recall that Mr. Fer- 
gusson as a British subject was interned 
in the prisoners’ camp of Ruhleben 
shortly after the outbreak of the war, 
where the popular singer and teacher re- 
mained until quite recently. Suddenly 
Mr. Fergusson—who, for many months 
had been on the exchange list to be re- 
turned to England—was released, to the 
unbounded -joy of his wife and child, 
It seems 
that Mr. Fergusson’s excellent knowledge 
of German here proved of benefit in pro- 
curing for him the post as co-operator 
in the negotiations tending toward a 
banking settlement between England and 
Germany. 

Alfred Piccaver—the American tenor 
of the Vienna Royal Opera, whose ad- 
vent in Berlin had proved such a sensa- 
tion—was refused the requisite pass 
visé after the declaration of war, to come 
to Germany for a subsequent concert. 


Germany’s Music Will Survive 


Taken all in all, though, musical ac- 
tivity in Berlin continues to be very in- 
tense, in spite of war conditions, scarcity 
of food, police restrictions, and a thou- 
sand and one annoyinf features. It is 
safe to augur, whatever the ultimate lot 
of Germany or her people may be, that 
musically the Germans can never be van- 
quished. For music is in their blood; 
with them it is not a luxury nor exactly 
one of the joys—but rather one of the 
necessities of life. All the more sur- 
prising, therefore, is the astonishing 
short-sightedness frequently manifested 
in musical circles. 

A day or two before my departure, 
I met Frau Louise Wolff, the head of the 
large Konzert Direction Wolff in Berlin. 
Hearing of my intention to return to 
America, Mme. :Wolff delivered the fol- 
lowing: 

“Well, these Americans! We shall be 
quite content to see very little of them 
for sometime to come!” 

Nor do I suppose that I made more 
than a passing impression with my re- 
taliation that such an attitude scarcely 
conformed with the sentiments prevalent 
——~and I was in a position to know— 
among German capitalists and industrial 
circles, who on the contrary regretted 


America’s participation in the war for 
the influence it might have in later keep- 
ing Americans away from Germany. 

After Mme. Wolff haa effusively bid- 
den me God-speed on my voyage, she 
asked me to tender her warmest greet- 
ings to Elena Gerhardt, Julia Culp, Fritz 
Kreisler, Rudolph Ganz and others; and 
to assure them of her sympathy for all 
they must be enduring at the present 
time. 

My rejoinder that Americans were not 
quite so narrow-minded, and that in al! 
probability German artists were still en- 
joying the popularity they deserved ar- 
tistically, and that, furthermore, these 
artists were certainly living under much 
more favorable conditions than in Ger- 
many, was rather skeptically received. 

For Mme. Wolff persisted: “But why 
would they insist upon leaving the coun- 
try (Germany and Austria) when they 
were having their good income here? 
Why this everlasting, frantic desire to 
tour other countries?” 

Not for a moment did I believe that 
the powerful chieftainess of the German 
Koncert Direction was convinced when I 
held out to her the time-honored argu- 
ment that an artist who failed to attain 
an international reputation had failed to 
justify himself. 

But fortunately not all European ar- 
tists take such a national—rather pro- 
vincial—viewpoint. See the interview 
with Felix von Weingartner in another 
part of this issue. O. P. JACOB. 


Germany’s Musical Activities 


Dr. Jacob brought a batch of corre- 
spondence with him, copies of which had 
been mailed at various times to MUSICAL 
AMERICA but most of which never reached 
New York, owing to delays in mailing 
and other causes. - 

Under date of Dec. 5 he described the 
military decree which closed all concert 
auditoriums at 10 p. m. each night. 

In the same letter he tells of the début 
of the American contralto, Eleanor 
Schlosshauer-Reynolds. He-wrote: 

“Surprising, as well as gratifying, was 
the large audience this American singer 
had attracted to Beethoven Hall and 
which included many well-known per- 
sonalities prominent in the world of 
music. That it could only have been the 
artist herself who exertedssuch drawing 
qualities was evident, as her program— 
fortunately or unfortunately—was not 
marked by that original, or unique, com- 
pilation which of late seems to have be- 
come the aim of most concert artists. 
Schubert, Reger and Brahms, divided 
into three groups, furnished the evening’s 
program, all of which she interpreted 
almost to the same advantage in regard 
to the display of her really gorgeous 


contralto—beautifully equalized through 
all registers and flawlessly utilized both 
in production and diction. And still, we 
might have favored a more engrossing 
conception of some of her numbers. In 
‘Die Liebe hat gelogen,’ for instance, one 
missed the tragical note, while in ‘Immer 
leiser wird mein Schlummer’ the requisite 
personal moment was lacking entirely. 
Splendidly fresh and breezy, on the other 
hand, was the artist’s singing of Reger’s 
buoyant ‘Reiterlied. To sum up, to- 
day Eleanor Schlosshauer-Reynolds is 
equipped with natural gifts and training 
as are but few, but still deficient in those 
powers of personal fascination in her 
interpretations which, after all, are the 
paramount features toward ensuring an 
artist’s ultimate success.” 


Wallingford Riegger’s Success 


Regarding Wallingford Riegger’s sym- 
phony concerts with the Bluethner Or- 
chestra, Dr. Jacob wrote that “the in- 
defatigable American conductor of the 
Berlin of war-times is gradually in- 
gratiating himself into the hearts of the 
Berliners. Assuredly, no mean accom- 
plishment for an American in Germany 
these days. But not satisfied with en- 
suring his own success, he also gives the 
work of a compatriot a first hearing at 
his concert, this work, to boot, carrying 
the undeniably American title ‘Califor- 
nia’—a prelude for large orchestra by 
Ivan S. Langstroth of San Francisco. 
Mr. Langstroth’s prelude, which was 
heard last Friday, then, may be desig- 
nated as an orchestral poem. The com- 
poser has chosen a typical Indian theme 
which he develops in all weird sombrous- 
ness with much dash and considerable 
artistic esprit. And no less approving 
was the Berlin press; a fact which, be- 
came apparent when one paper after 
another came out on the following days 
with commendatory ‘criticisms. 

“And to make the triumvirate of Ameri- 
cans complete, another American, the 
violinist Ilse Veda Duttlinger assisted as 
the evening’s soloist. As we mentioned 
in a previous report, Miss Duttlinger is 
a very gifted young artist on her instru- 
ment.- Moreover, on this occasion, she 
seemed far better disposed than at her 
last concert. She played the “Brahms 
D Major Concerto with her usual sonor- 
ous and well-equalized tone..and.had it 
not been for recurring fluctuations in in- 
tonation her playing of this fairly diffi- 
cult concerto (both as to conception and 
execution) might have been a still mote 
conspicuous feature of the evening.” 

News of subsequent musical events in 
Berlin and which have been delayed in 
transmission, as already explained, will 
appear in MUSICAL AMERICA in follow- 
ing issues. 





ADD TO PHILADELPHIA 
ORCHESTRA’S FUND 


Further Gifts Bring Endowment 
Up to $783,000—Announced 
at Meeting 


Bureau of Musical America, 
1G South Eighteenth Street, 
Philadelphia, May 21, 1917. 


T the annual meeting of the members 

of the Philadelphia Orchestra As- 
sociation, held in the Bellevue-Stratford 
last Wednesday afternoon, it was an- 
nounced that an anonymous friend had 
offered to the orchestra the sum of 
$15,000 in the memory of Frank Thom- 
son, if by July 1, 1917, a further sum of 
$100,000 was added to the Endowment 


Fund. This offer of $15,000 was dupli- 
cated by Anne Thomson. The Board of 
Directors announced that a number of 
friends of the orchestra have contrib- 
uted sufficient money to meet this offer 
and that in money and pledges the En- 
dowment Fund now amounts to approx- 
imately $783,000. 

The attendance at the meeting was 
large and the meeting was presided over 
by Alexander Van Rensselaer, the presi- 
dent of the association. The following 
officers were elected: Alexander Van 
Rensselaer, president; E. T. Stotesbury, 
vice-president; Arthur E. Newbold, 
treasurer; Andrew Wheeler, secretary. 

The following were chosen for the 
Board of Directors: Mrs. William W. 
Arnett, Edward W. Bok, Charles A. 
Braun, John F. Braun, James Crosby 
Brown, Richard Y. Cook, Cyrus H. K. 
Curtis, George W. Elkins, Samuel S. 
Fels, Mary K. Gibson, Dr. Charles D. 
Hart, Henry McKean Ingersoll, John H. 
Ingham, C. Hartman Kuhn, Arthur E. 
Newbold, G. Heide Norris, E. T. Stotes- 
bury, Alexander Van Rensselaer, Mrs. 
L. Howard Wetherly, Andrew Wheeler, 





Frances A. Wister, Joseph E. Widener, 
Charlton Yarnall and Mrs. Harold E. 
Yarnall. 

Reports were heard from the Board 
of Directors, in which attention was 
called to the artistic and financial ad- 
vancement of the past year, also from 
the trustees of the Endowment Fund and 
the Women’s Committee. 

M. B. SwAas. 





Arthur Farwell Engaged to Wed Niece 
of Late Senator Brice 


The engagement of Arthur Farwell of 
New York to Gertrude Everts Brice of 
Lima, Ohio, has been announced. Mr. 
Farwell is president of the New York 
Community Chorus, director of the Mu- 
sic School Settlement and has been a 
special contributor to MusIcCAL AMERICA. 
Miss Brice is a niece of the late United 
States Senator Calvin S. Brice and a 
cousin of W. Kirkpatrick Brice, treas- 
urer of the New York Community Chor- 
us, at whose farm Mr. Farwell met Miss 
Brice last summer. The wedding is 
scheduled for some time in June. 





McCormack Engaged for Five Appear- 
ances at Metropolitan Next Season 


- It was learned on Thursday of last 
week that John McCormack, the noted 
lenor, is to sing five performances at the 
Metropolitan Opera House next season. 
Mr. McCormack and Charles L. Wagner, 
his concert manager, called at the offices 
of the Metropolitan company for a con- 
ference with Messrs. Gatti-Casazza and 
Otto H. Kahn and signed a contract 
calling for the tenor’s appearances with 
the opera company. 





Announcement was made on Tuesday, 
May 22, that Richard Hageman had been 
re-engaged for the coming season as con- 
ductor of the Sunday evening concerts 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, which 
he has conducted with notable results 
during the last two years. His contract 
also specifies that he is to conduct sev- 
eral operas at. the Metropolitan next 
season. 
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MOBILIZING THE MUSICAL FORCES OF AMERICA 





By MAY STANLEY 


How the Resources of All Our Singers, Instrumentalists, Orchestras, Composers, Publishers and Managers May Be Codrdinated for 
Practical Service to the Country in the Present Crisis—Music One of the Needs of the Hour in Our Training Camps and Recruit- 























HE musical interests of the country 
mobilized as an integral part of 
Uncle Sam’s fighting force—not in the 
first line trenches, perhaps, but to sup- 
plement the work of the men who wear 
the khaki and to inspire and keep alive 
the flame of patriotism in the souls of 
thousands of men who will answer the 


calls to the colors—with singers, instru- 
mentalists, orchestras, song writers, song 
publishers, makers of musical instru- 
ments and of mechanical musical ap- 
paratus all doing their bit for the U. 
S. A.! 


said Mr. Bernays, “and one of the most 
important of these forces is music. Many 
persons overlook the fact that the new 
army bill will provide for filling the 
army ranks by conscription, but enlist- 
ment still applies, and will continue to 
apply, in the navy. Music is one of the 
most vivid breeders of enthusiasm. Its 
force can never be fully estimated. The 
musical forces of the country can be of 
greatest service at this time in bringing 
the mobilization of American armies to 
a more accelerated speed.” 

Mr. Bernays’s plan is one that he 
hopes the government will utilize in its 
work. It is comprehensive and will re- 




















President. The 
orchestras can 
do their part by 
playing a_ pa- 
triotic composi- 
tion on every 
program which 
they present. 
This will have 
additional use- 
fulness in as- 
sisting to dispel 
the mistaken 
idea that exists 
in many com- 
munities that 
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This was the picture—vivid, dramatic, 
convincing—that E. L. Bernays drew 
for me in reply to the question: ‘“‘What 
can the musical interests of the country 
do at this time to be of the greatest 
service?” 

Mr. Bernays is thoroughly conversant 
with all phases of the musical situation. 
He recently served the Government in 
outlining plans for mobilization of the 
country’s agricultural resources. He 
knows the needs of the hour and what 
the musical forces can do to be of the 
greatest assistance in meeting them. 


Music as Recruiting Force 


“Modern methods and modern agencies 
must be used to fill the fighting ranks,” 


Mme. Melanie Kurt of the Metropolitan Opera Company as she sang for the Ohio Militia during an engagement in that 
State—On the right, Anna Case, the soprano, as she stirs throngs by her singing of ‘‘The Star Spangled Banner” 


quire active and serious effort to fulfill— 
but when complete it will have amply re- 
paid those who have undertaken it. 

“In the first place, the singers of the 
country should be mobilized,” Mr. Ber- 
nays said, “and pledged to give on each 
of their programs a song having to do 
with the army, the navy or some branch 
of the fighting service. This will stim- 
ulate and arouse the hearers to a realiza- 
tion of what the country is facing. 


Managers’ and Orchestras’ Part 


“The managers should be mobilized 
and asked to print an under-line on all 
their circulars, programs and advertis- 


ing literature, that will ask readers to . 


stand by the country, the navy and the 


the orchestra—because it 
has a foreign conductor 
—is un-American. 

“Mobilize the song 
writers, so that their 
output will be one that 
will help the country in 
the best sense by arous- 
ing the people to action. 
And after the song 
writers have been mobil- ' 
ized, mobilize the song 
publishers, so that they 
shall further the great work with their 
tremendous distribution forces. 

“Mobilize the music trades, that they 
may use their business and art influence 
to correlate the factors of music on the 





SOME MUSICIANS WHO HAVE SEEN MILITARY SERVICE 























Musicians have already shown their readiness to serve their countries 


in actual military service. 


Above are a few of them—from left to 


right—Gaetano Bavagnoli, former Metropolitan Opera conductor, now in the Italian Army; Judson House, the American tenor, now 


serving “‘somewhere in New York State”; 


and Charles Dalmorés, the tenor, all as soldiers of France 


Pierre Monteux, who may conduct at the Metropolitan next season; Léon Rothier, the basso, 


question in hand. The great national ad- 
vertisers, such as the makers of musical 
instruments, should be asked to give a 
portion of their advertising space in the 
magazines for direct talks to the people. 
This might be on a variety of subjects— 
the Liberty loan, naval enlistment or 
food production and conservation. It 
should be made a patriotic duty for every 
musical advertiser to give a portion of 
his space toward enlightening the people 
and furthering the plans of the Govern- 
ment. Unless the country goes out to 
meet it, war may be at the doors of 
the United States within the next few 
months. The advertisers have it in 
their power to make people realize that 
if we do not fight in France, we may 
have to fight in America. 

“Makers of musical instruments, such 
as the great manufacturers of pianos, 
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can do a very great service at this time 
by turning all their inventive genius 
toward perfecting a piano that will with- 
stand climatic changes and conditions 
and will be practicable for use in train- 
ing camps. 


Mistake of 10 Per Cent Tax 


“Logically, the Government may be 
justified in its proposal to place a ten 
per cent tax on musical instruments. 
But enlistment does not follow logical 
processes: it is the result of an over- 
whelming appeal to the emotions. That 
is why I believe it will be a very serious 
mistake at this time to impose conditions 
on manufacturers and distributors which 
will automatically work to eliminate the 
thing of which we stand in the greatest 
need—a potent force to awaken and 
keep alive the soul of the country. 

“The naval bands should be mobilized 
for parade duty in every city where re- 
cruiting for the navy is under way. When 
a man gets the swing of ‘Nancy Lee’ in 
his blood the next step comes easy. 
Naval recruiting would take on tremen- 
dous impetus if there were daily parades 
of bluejackets through the city streets, 
headed by the ship’s band. And this is 
a field of service wherein the other bands 
of the country could be mobilized to ren- 
der most signal service. 

“The manufacturers of mechanical 
musical instruments have it in their 
power to aid materially by supplying in- 
struments for the recreation of men in 
the numerous camps which will be estab- 
lished when the big army of conscripts 
comes into training. 





[Continued on page 4] 
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“The music clubs may be mobilized 
into an immense force for service by 
stipulating that part of their programs 
shall be patriotic and that certain num- 


bers on their programs shall reflect the 
state of the country at this time. 
“Consideration of entertainment in the 
camps—such as programs by singers, in- 
strumentalists and musical organizations 
—can come later. Just now, however, 


the greatest difficulty before us lies in 
the fact that the average citizen has not 
fully realized that his country is at war 
and that it is the duty of every indi- 
vidual to join forces that the enemy may 
be overcome. 


“It is in this call to realization 
and to service that the musical forces 
can serve as a unit—they have the. op- 
portunity to become the voice which shall 
summon every loyal American to the 
colors.” 





CONCLUDE SEASON 
OF OPERA COMIQUE 


Repetitions Mark Final Week by 
American Singers in 
New York 


Repetitions of works already per- 
formed marked the second and closing 
week of opera comique by the Society 
of American Singers at the Lyceum The- 
ater, New York, last week. In the week’s 
only performance of Pergolesi’s “Serva 
Padrona” and Donizetti’s “Campanello 
di Notte” on Thursday evening the 
réles of Pandolfo and Don Hannibal 
hitherto filled by David Bispham, were 
assumed by Percy Hemus. In both cases 
this baritone’s success was complete. He 
acts with so much freedom and comic 
unction that it is difficult to believe that 
his career has hitherto been confined to 
the concert platform. He carries him- 
self in opera with the assurance of the 
seasoned dramatic singer and avoids ex- 
aggerated effects most tastefully. In 
the Pergolesi work his principal aria 
was delightfully sung. 

Mr. Reiss, matchless comedian that 
he is, gave a side-splitting performance 
of the mischievous lover in the Donizetti 
farce. The remarkable and delightful 
thing about this artist is that to-day, 
after some fourteen years’ activity on 
the local stage, he reveals ever-broaden- 
ing resources of dramatic characteriza- 
tion. His powers are in the ascendant 
rather than otherwise. 

Lucy Gates, despite the arduousness of 
her labors during the past two weeks, 
sang more gloriously, perhaps, than at 
any time thus far. Familiarity with 
the work of this artist breeds ever live- 
lier admiration. Her Serpina was a bit 
of sprightly perfection and in the more 
sophisticated opera of Donizetti her 
voice and artistry captivated. We can- 
not think of any coloratura soprano 
heard in New York in the last five years 
who could have done the interpolated “O 
luce di quest’ anima” with more en- 
chantment of tonal quality or greater 
deftness of execution. Harriet Behnee 
repeated her amusing sketch of the tipsy 
mother-in-law and Mr. Formes his ex- 
cellent Spiridone. Giuseppe Bamboschek 
conducted both operas skilfully. 


New Cast for “Bastien and Bastienne”’ 


The,second performance of the Mozart 
operettas on Tuesday evening of last 
week entailed changes of cast in accord- 
ance with the company’s scheme of 
alternating singers in different réles. In 
“Bastien and Bastienne” the title parts 
were taken over by Lucy Gates and 
Rafael Diaz, though Mr. Bispham con- 
tinued in the character of Colas. Miss 
Gates was as delightful here as she is 
in everything else. She acted with a 
delicate charm of comic touch and sang 
her airs deliciously. The more one hears 
this warm, appealing voice the lovelier 
If the Society of American 
Singers had accomplished nothing else 
= eve value it would still have justi- 
fied its existence by familiarizing New 
York music-lovers with the gifts of one 
of the most intelligent and captivating 
young American artists on the stage 
to-day. Mr. Diaz’s voice sounded better 
than at his début the previous week and 
his performance was altogether spon- 
taneous and winning in its ingenuousness 
and simplicity. 





Florence Macbeth Scores 


In the inimitable “Impresario” the 
newcomers were Florence Macbeth and 
George Hamlin, who replaced Mabel Gar- 





rison and Albert Reiss respectively. Miss 
Macbeth made a charming appearance 
in her pink gown and poke bonnet and 
indicated the _ self-importance, subtle 
irony and imperiousness of the dominat- 
ing Mme. Hofer convincingly. Her dex- 
terous delivery of the florid passages of 
the part and the beauty of her voice in 
sustained passages emphasized the im- 
pression her past New York hearings 
have exerted. Mr. Hamlin, though he 
looked a bit more like the portraits of 
George Washington than of Mozart, gave 
a nicely contrived impersonation of the 
composer, one marked by taste and re- 
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Lucy Gates as “Fraulein Uhlich” in 
“The Impresario” 


serve and sang the music in his finest 
and most artistic vocal fashion. 

Miss Gates, Mr. Bispham and Mr. 
Formes had the remaining parts. Once 
again the first-named had to repeat her 
song, “Warnung,” which she accompanies 
so daintily on the spinet. The good sized 
audience redemanded several numbers 
and laughed heartily over the brightness 
and satire of Mr. Krehbiel’s delightful 
libretto. Sam Franko again conducted 
both operas with happiest results. 


Changes in “Mock Doctor” Cast 


Three changes of cast marked the 
repetition of Gounod’s “Mock Doctor” at 
its only performance of the week on Wed- 
nesday afternoon. Marie van Essen, 
who followed Kathleen Howard in the 
role of the nurse, Jacqueline, made a par- 
ticularly ingratiating impression. She 
presented a lovely picture in the part 
and was so daintily fascinating that one 
rather resented this Jacqueline’s being 
the spouse of the loutish Lucas, as played 
so inimitably by George H®@mlin. Miss 
van Essen, besides playing the comedy 
scenes with appealing coquetry, sang the 
music assigned to her with a rich, warm 
quality of tone and with thorough artis- 
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try. Her success with the audience was 
marked. 

The other changes in the cast were the 
appearance of Harriet Behnee, who was 
effective as the shrew, Martine, and Isa- 
bel Richardson, who was an attractive 
Lucinda. 

Thomas Chalmers once more was a 
delightfully unctuous comedian as the 
Mock Doctor, and he sang his airs with 
the consummate vocal art that is to be 
expected from this admirable American 
baritone. Mr. Chalmers scored especially 
in the lilting drinking song of the first 
act. Percy Hemus added to his dramatic 
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Florence Macbeth as “Mme. Hofer” in 
“The Impresario” 


laurels as the harassed father, Rafael 
Diaz sang his Serenade in pleasing lyric 
style and Carl Formes was adequate as 
Valére. Paul Eisler conducted the per- 
formance with delicacy and a good sense 
of the comic values. 


Mozart Operas as Finale 


Saturday evening’s double bill, Mo- 
zart’s delightful one-act operas, “Bastien 
and Bastienne” and “The Impresario,” 
hrought the short season of the Society 
of American Singers at the Lyceum The- 
ater to a close. One of the largest audi- 
ences that have attended the perform- 
ances of the little operas voiced its 
genuine approval of these artistic gems. 

Florence Macbeth appeared for the 
first time as Bastienne and gave an ideal 
impersonation of the shepherdess. Fra- 
gile and delicate as a Dresden statuette, 
this Bastienne gave ample reason for the 
attentions paid her by old Dr. Colas, and 
merited the love of the shepherd boy. 
Miss Macbeth’s singing, too, was alto- 
gether charming. Messrs. Reiss and Bis- 
pham were superb, as usual, as Bas- 
tien and Dr. Colas respectively. 

In “The Impresario” Miss Macbeth 
was Frau Hofer, Lucy Gates again a 
splendid Frdulein Uhlich, Mr. Reiss a 
capital Mozart, Mr. Bispham an excel- 
lent Schickaneder and Mr. Formes a fine 
Philip. Miss Gates again renewed her 
previous triumphs in her rédle. 

A real impresario’s wife—Mme. Alda 
—chuckled with glee in a stage box as 





the rival prima donnas on the stage 
waged their war for supreme sway in 
Schickaneder’s opera house. It was a 
delightful performance of the little op- 
era, perfectly sung and acted, an artis. 
tic triumph for the society and indi- 
vidual triumphs for the artists. 

Incidentally, no end of praise belongs 
to Jacques Coini, who stage-managed the 
various productions with all his cus- 
tomary expertness. Every performance 
profited by his skill. There is nothing 
ragged, nothing slipshod in Mr. Coini’s 
handling of éffects, and he lavishes upon 
details generally slighted in operatic 
representation that same care that a con- 
scientious producer bestows upon them in 
dramatic performances. 





SEATTLE SCHOOL CONCERTS 
PRECEDE ANNUAL FESTIVAL 


Ladies’ Musical Club Concludes Season 
of Much Interest—Many Recital 
Programs Given 


SEATTLE, WASH., May 16.—On account 
of the dates conflicting with that of the 
comic opera “Blue Wing,” written by 
Gerard Tonning and Cyril A. Player, 
local musicians, and being presented by 
local talent by the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, the Public School Music Festival 
has been postponed to May 25-26. In the 
meantime, each high school is having its 
own music festival, previous to the big 
event. Queen Anne High School held its 
festival on May 11, with Ernest C. Worth 
conducting. On the same evening Broad- 
way High School had its concert, with 
David F. Davies leading, and on May 12 
the Lincoln High School festival took 
place under Mr. Davies’s leadership. A 
chorus of 250 voices and an orchestra of 
thirty-five appeared in each concert. 

Orrill V. Stapp presented his talented 
young pupil, Catherine Pinney, in recital 
May 8, assisted by Jean Kantner, the boy 
soprano. These children, only eleven 
years old, gave a delightful program. 

Phillip K. Hillstrom, baritone, assisted 
by Mrs. Mae E. Roberts, soprano, and 
James Hamilton Howe, organist, ga¥é¢ a 
concert on May 16. Mr. Hillstrom has a 
mellow voice of considerable power and 
sings with nice discernment. 

The complimentary concert, closing the 
season of the Ladies’ Musical Club, was 
given on May 14. The club chorus, under 
the leadership of Claude Madden, sang 
several numbers, the most interesting 
being “Seven Greek Pastoral Scenes,” by 
Horatio Parker, the incidental solos sung 
by Mrs. John W. Dolby, Mrs. Jessie Nash 
Stover and Esther Waterman. Mrs. 
Margaret M. Hemion sang the Song 
Cycle “The Love Epitome,” by Mary 
Turner Salter. Ruth Martin, pianist, 
gave a group by Grieg, Sgambati and 
Cyril Scott. Gwendolyn Geary and Mrs. 
Adam Beeler sang “Quis est Homo,” 
from “Stabat Mater,” and for an encore 
a new composition of Mrs. Daisy Wood 
Hildreth, “Spring Song.” The accom- 
panists were Hattie Edenholm, Anna 
Grant Dall and Josephine E. Wardall, 
pianists, assisted by a string sextet. 

A. M. G. 





Commenting editorially upon com- 
munity music, the New York Evening 
Mail remarks the timely value of the 
movement, suggesting that “perhaps this 
singing will be the greatest thing you 
can do for national preparedness. The 
nation that can sing, can fight. A silent 
nation cannot beat a singing nation.” 
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YORLD LEAGUE TO SPARE MUSIC FROM 
THE RAVAGES OF INTERNATIONAL STRIFE 





Felix von Weingartner in Interview for ‘‘Musical America’’ Advocates an Alliance Among Musicians of All Countries to Organize 
for the Purpose of Remaining Neutral in Their Artistic Activities Regardless of Political and Military Developments— 
America Suggested as the Headquarters of Such an Alliance 























{When he returned from Berlin on Thurs- 
day of last week, Dr. O. P. Jacob, MusICcAL 


AMERICA’S European representative, brought 
with h.m an interview with Felix von Wein- 
gartner, printed herewith. The’ interview 


with the distinguished conductor was obtained 
on Jan. 14, some time before the declaration 
of war against Germany on the part of the 
United States Government. Difficulties in 
mail transit had hitherto barred this article, 
among many others, from reaching New York. 
—Editor MusIcAL AMERICA. ] 


Berlin, Jan. 14, 1917 


ELIX VON WEINGARTNER, erect, 

well-poised and alert, greeted me with 
that cordiality and affability that are so 
characteristic of the man and denote, 
more than all else, his Southern origin. 

The famous composer and conductor’s 
general air of youthfulness, his buoyancy 
and mental elasticity seem utterly to 
belie his fifty years. After one or two 
preliminary remarks, began the offensive. 
Herr von Weingartner was asked: 

“Is it to be expected that the resump- 
tion of musical life in Europe will be 
hampered by any animosity toward ar- 
tists of hostile nations?” 

Weingartner promptly retorted: 

“Well, now, I’m not a prophet, don’t 

presume to be, and therefore would 
rather be excused from predicting. But 
really, do you find musical life in Ger- 
many to-day hampered in the least by 
any such animosity? This morning, as 
you know, my wife sang Berlioz (refer- 
ring to that morning’s Sunday public 
rehearsal to his fourth symphony con- 
cert), which I conducted. Our opera 
houses include in their répertoires the 
works of Italian, French and Russian 
composers and our concert programs are 
marked by many a work of a hostile na- 
tion. After all is said and done, I think 
you will find that of all the belligerent 
powers, Germany is proving herself the 
least chauvinistic in music. If here and 
there it has been found opportune to ex- 
clude the works of certain hostile com- 
posers, these gentlemen have their own 
spiteful and rather spectacular demon- 
strations to thank for it.” 
_ The interviewer countered: “My ques- 
tion really referred to the individual, 
performing artist, rather than to the 
works of composers.” 

“Oh, the individual artist you mean. 
Well, he, I suppose, will be received in 
foreign, to-day hostile, countries after 
the war according to his personality and 
the international reputation he enjoyed 
before the war. But who can tell? This 
again is trying to look into the future 
and it would be fallacy for anyone but 
a prophet to presume to foretell future 
developments. Personally, I am decidedly 
not in favor of any national or patriotic 
manifestation in music. At the com- 
mencement of the war, I was living in 
Switzerland. Foreseeing the possible 
spread of hostilities to our so un-belliger- 
ent musical art, I conceived the plan of 
forming an international league of artists 
from all countries of Europe, with the 
object of pledging all of us to be faith- 
ful to our world of music at least, and to 
remain absolutely neutral in our musical 
activities, no matter what the political 
and military developments might be. The 
appropriate appeal had been drawn up 
and copies had already been despatched 
to a few of the foremost of the musical 
fraternity. Unluckily, however, before 
the plan had time to materialize, there 
appeared the aforesaid hostile demon- 
strations of my colleagues of other coun- 
tries. Thereby, naturally, the entire 
movement was nipped in the bud. An 
issue I deeply regretted, I can assure 
you!” 

“Has this excellent plan been dropped 
for good?” 

“I’m afraid it will have to be for some 
time to come.” 

“But why could not such a movement 
be taken up again from some neutral 
country?” ; 

“Splendid!” exclaimed Herr von Wein- 
gartner, “the very thing!” 

‘“‘Would you consider the United States 
qualified and efficient for such a pur- 
pose?” 


“Most decidedly! 

“Why?” 

“Because of the significant power your 
country and her people represent and are 
bound to represent after the war. Be- 
sides, I consider the United States ex- 
ceptionally well qualified to act as a 
compensating medium in the world of 
art. From an artist’s point of view, 


In fact, rarely so!” 


America is certainly to be envied.” 
“Just why, please?” 
“For a number of reasons: 


First and 











America’s musical progress is nothing 
less than phenomenal; that not a single 
country in Europe could show a similar 
advancement and proficiency in music 
at the age of the United States of to-day.”’ 

“Is one to believe that this war will in- 
fluence the future direction of music?” 

“If you mean that music will become 
more shallow or eccentric, or even more 
heroic as a result of the war, I should 
say no. Yet, after all, any influence 
this war may have exerted on the future 





Felix von Weingartner, the Celebrated Conductor and Composer. This Latest 
Portrait of Mr. Weingartner Was Brought to America Last Week by Dr. Jacob 


foremost, I should say because of the 
utter absence of a blasé spirit on the 
part of its people.” 

“Then, inasmuch as the people of the 
country represent that heterogeneous 
mixture of races, which is the ideal state 


.for the development of any form of art 


and the most reliable safeguard against 
that greatest of detriments to art, espe- 
cially to musical art, viz., provincialism. 
“Almost equally important is the fact 
that your country is a United States in 
the fullest sense of the term, 7.e., a coun- 
try in which the people of the various 
states are agglutinated by common ties 
and interests. Had we a United States 
of Europe, nothing would need to be 
feared for our musical future after the 
war. ' 
“Furthermore, I consider the remark- 
able climate of the United States a fac- 
tor very conducive to the creation and 
progressive development of any form of 
art. For whether it be cold or hot, the 
American climate ever seems to act as 
a stimulus to work. One never seems to 
become fatigued in America. This I 
think accounts for the remarkable phy- 
sical and mental elasticity of the people. 
Right here I would say that I consider 
the musical progress in the United States 
to have been astounding. Often enough 
[ am challenged here in Europe with 
the statement that, musically, America is 
scarcely to be taken seriously, in view of 
its dearth of creative genius. Invariably 
my reply is, that, considering the youth- 
fulness of the United States as a nation, 


creation of music will not become evi- 
dent until long hereafter. As a rule, 
one does not sit down to write a tonal im- 
mortalization of a war at the time one 
lives through it. When I compose, I do 
so only after a long period of prepara- 
tion, of reflection and mental adjust- 
ment. And such a period of preparation 
is but the sequel to a previous inspira- 
tion, which again is subconscious. So 
who can tell to-day whether or not any- 
one of the world’s composers will have 
been inspired to great things by this 
war? Judging from the past, it scarce- 
ly seems likely that the war should have 
inspired especially imposing tonal glori- 
fications of military heroism. Such has 
never yet been the infallible rule. Com- 
posing, being a purely personal gift, is 
dependent very much on luck, personal 
moods and many other factors, even in 
the greatest. Just take, for example, 
Beethoven’s immortal “Eroica,” inspired 
by the heroism incidental to warfare. 
ogdiees to emphasize the exaltedness, 
the sublime grandeur of this master- 
work. And then compare it with that 
fantasia of the Battle of Waterloo by 
the same composer, which—which— 
(here Weingartner snapped his fingers 
impatiently while seeking for the proper 
adjective)—-which is, let me see, well, 
certainly insignificant, though also in- 
tended as a glorification of the same 
heroism of war. No, I do not think that 
there is any danger that this war will 
have any direct influence on the future 
development and progress of music. If 


there is any danger at all, it lies in quite 
another direction. I refer to a certain 
phenomenon characteristic of all wars. 
Let me go back a bit. The great support, 
the financial backbone of every war, of 
course, is money, and money has a ten- 
dency to roll and is therefore likely to 
roll in the wrong direction; that is to 
say, not invariably toward the world of 
culture—whereby art could only be ben- 
efited—but rather into the pockets of 
those to whom music, as all art, is but 
very much of a quantité négligeable. 
In such a case, of course, the war would 
have proved decidedly detrimental to the 
future of music.” 
_ The celebrated musician, who to-day 
is again as firmly establi8hed in Berlin 
as in former days of his most illustrious 
glory, is of late evincing considerable 
activity as composer. To-morrow night 
he leaves Berlin for Darmstadt, there 
to resume his activity as Generalmusik- 
director of the court opera and the sym- 
phony concerts. On the 18th he is to 
be in Chemnitz, Saxony, to conduct on 
the 27th and 30th respectively the pre- 
miére of the first and second parts of 
Goethe’s “Faust,” for which Weingart- 
ner has composed the music. 
O. P. JAcos. 


6,000 IN COMMUNITY SING 





Little Rock Demonstrates Value of Con- 
certed Action 


LITTLE Rock, ARK., May 18.—Over six 
thousand persons attended the open-air 
community concert given at Kavanaugh 
Iield on May 12. Two thousand school 
children occupied the grandstand and 
took part in the program. Eleven schools 
were represented in the singing contest, 
the three winning schools receiving three 
beautiful silver loving cups donated by 
the Hollenberg Music Company and pre- 
sented by Mayor Charles E. Taylor. The 
choruses were under the leadership of 
DD. J. Evans, director of music in the 
Little Rock schools. 

Governor C. H. Brough made the open- 
ing address, in which he emphasized the 
power of community organization. 
Other numbers, in addition to choruses 
by the children, were a vocal trio, “Pro- 
tect Us, Oh Father,’ Mrs. Will Hen- 
niger, Mrs. J. K. Lewis and S. S. Was- 
sell, and a vocal solo, “The Swallows,” 
by Leora Johnston, winner of second 
prize in the State school contest in voice. 

The community concert was given un- 
der the auspices of the Little Rock Mu- 
sical Coterie and the affiliated School Im- 
provement Associations. Mrs. Will Hen- 
niger, chairman of the community 
concert department of the Musical 
Coterie, and D. J. Evans, director of mu- 
sic in the Little Rock schools, arranged 
the program. 

The concert was the culmination of 
the first year’s work of this department 
of the Coterie. Under the leadership of 
Mrs. Henniger, concerts have been given 
in eleven schools in the city. 

C. A. W. 


LOUISVILLE’S NEW ORCHESTRA 





Conservatory Organization Gives First 
Concert, Under Karl Schmidt 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., May 17.—The first 
concert of the newly formed Conserva- 
tory Orchestra was given at the Y. W. 
C. A. Hall last Tuesday evening, under 
Conductor Karl Schmidt. The basis of 
the organization is the old Philharmonic 
Orchestra, with advanced players from 
the Conservatory. 

The important numbers, played cap- 
itally, were the “Magic Flute” Overture, 
Grieg’s “Norwegian Melodies” and Bee- 
thoven’s First Symphony. The soloist 
was Ruth Jones, violinist, who played 
with orchestra, Bruch’s Concerto in G 
Minor. Her teacher, Charles Letzler, 
shared in the applause. H. P. 





The Milwaukee Orchestral Association 
has announced the list of soloists to ap- 
pear with the Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra in the series of ten concerts to be 
given next season in Milwaukee. The 
artists engaged are Arthur Shattuck, 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, pianists, and Mabel 
Garrison and Julia Claussen, vocalists. 
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“SQUARE DEAL” FOR 
AMERICAN MUSIC IN 
SYMPHONY CONCERTS 


[Continued from page 1] 





least one American work at every sym- 
phony concert. If it became known that 
Cincinnati produced a work by an Amer- 
ican-born composer at every concert, the 
eyes of the whole country, in fact of the 
whole world, would be turned upon us. 
The American public has a right to de- 
mand a hearing of any American com- 
poser’s works, whether he has influential 
friends or not. The composer addresses 
himself to the public and not to a few 
people of influence. 

“There may be those who say, ‘Where 
are our composers?’ I will give you the 
names of some of our native composers 
who have written all kinds of large or- 
chestral works. They studied with the 
greatest teachers of the world and con- 
sequently have learned their art thor- 
oughly. While I am reading the list, try 
to recall how many of their works you 
have had an opportunity of hearing in 
Cincinnati: Edward MacDowell, Edgar 
Stillman-Kelley, George W. Chadwick, 
Arthur Foote, Henry Hadley, Harvey 
Worthington Loomis, Henry Schoenefeld, 
Maurice Arnold, N. Clifford Page, John 
Knowles Paine, Dudley Buck, Horatio 
W. Parker, Frank Van der Stucken, W. 
W. Gilchrist, Silas G. Pratt, Adolph M. 
Foerster, Frederick Converse, Louis A. 
Coerne, Frederick Zeck, Jr., Samuel 
Fleischmann, Paul Allen, W. J. Baltzell, 
Rubin Goldmark, Howard Brockway, 
Harry Rowe Shelley, Frank Taft, Car! 
V. Lachmund, Homer Norris, George E. 
Whiting, Frederick F. Gleason, Johann 
H. Beck, Ernest R. Kroeger, Mrs. H. H. 
A. Beach, John Alden Carpenter, W. D. 
Armstrong. Even from this incomplete 
list of native composers of large orches- 
tral works it must be admitted that the 
American school is well represented. We 
shall always worship at the shrines of 
the great men: Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Wagner, and others too numerous to 
mention; but we must not neglect the 
composers of our own land. They have 
their messages and it is our duty to 
listen to them. Who would dare to say 
that we have no creative ability in 
music? 


“Naturally, music is always the latest 
art to appear in any country. As writ- 
ers, sculptors and painters, Americans 
have made their mark in the world; and 
I venture to claim that the time is at 
hand for giving the composers a hearing. 
We owe them a ‘square deal.’ 

“What is the use of writing, orchestral 
scores if only those composers who have 
influential friends to prevail upon the 
conductor or symphony board of direc- 
tors can gain a hearing? If you read 
the letters in Tschaikowsky’s biography, 
you will realize why the Russians be- 
came so great in music. They en- 
couraged their own composers. When 
Tschaikowsky performed his first over- 
ture and symphony, the music public of 
Moscow, who insisted upon the perform- 
ance of Russian works, did not belittle 
him because his works did not equal or 
surpass Beethoven: no—they encouraged 
him to write more, and the result was 
that Tschaikowsky learned to write a 
rifth and a Sixth Symphony, works 
whose greatness cannot be denied. The 
result is that the Russian school of to- 
day may be said to lead the world. It is 
all very well to offer prizes for original 
compositions, but the fact remains that 
the mere issuing of prizes does not 
stimulate the fancy of composers: it is 
the hearty and continued recognition that 
works wonders. 

“In former years, under the leader- 
ship of Theodore Thomas and Frank Van 
der Stucken, more attention was paid to 
the composers of our country. We have 
become negligent on this point. If we 
would be as determined and as enthu- 
Siastic to give, in Cincinnati, the first 
performance of every new American 
work as we were to produce Strauss’s 
‘Alpine’ Symphony, I think you will ad- 
mit that the public would learn to appre- 
ciate and love their own composers. On 
the other hand, it would kindle the in- 
spiration of our composers, and we could 
rest assured that the American school 
would become as great as the Russian. 
With all reverence to foreign music, we 
do not want it to domineer in the United 
States to the detriment of our own com- 
posers. 

“In order to give our native composers 
a welcome, and in order to make Cin- 
cinnati known to the world as the place 
in the United States where, at every con- 
cert of the symphony orchestra an 
American work is performed, I offer the 
following resolution. I am convinced 
that all of you possess the patriotism to 
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act favorably upon it and to exert all 
your power to influence the public, the 
press, and the board of directors of the 
Symphony Orchestra: 

“*Be it resolved: in order to promote 
American music, and to make Cincinnati 
the leader in the patriotic cause, that the 
Musicians’ Club of Cincinnati request 
the board of directors of the Symphony 
Orchestra to include, in every symphony 
concert, one work by a native com- 
poser.’ ” 

The officers of the Musicians’ Club of 
Cincinnati are the following: Louis Vic- 
tor Saar, president; Gustav Clemens, 
first vice-president; Leo Paalz, second 
vice-president; Philip Werthner, secre- 
tary; Carl W. Grimm, treasurer; Carl 
Hugo Grimm, librarian. 


Statement of Kline Roberts 


Kline L. Roberts, manager of the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony, in a statement to 
MUSICAL AMERICA, defines the position 
of the Orchestral Association in regard 
to the Musicians’ Club’s action. Says 
Mr. Roberts: 

“Referring to the address of a member 
of the local Musicians’ Club and the 
resolution adopted by that organization, 
I beg to make the following comment: 

“T have been manager of the Cincin- 


. nati Symphony Orchestra for five years 
_ and so from actual and intimate knowl- 


edge can state that the policy of the 
board of directors and even more, of our 
conductor, throughout that period has 
been extremely favorable to the perform- 
ance of American. compositions which 
have been sent in for consideration. 

“During these five years our programs 
have contained the names of twenty-two 
American composers, as compared to a 
total of nineteen found on the programs 
of the previous fifteen years of the or- 
chestra’s active career. I am appending 
below a statement showing the American 
composers represented in the programs 
of the orchestra since 1912 and during 
the thirteen years of Mr. Van der 
Stucken’s direction. 

“The character of the statements in 
the club’s communication describing Cin- 
cinnati as suffering from ‘musical lassi- 
tude’ and reflecting on the present stand- 
ing of the orchestra is too evident to re- 
quire comment. 

Under Mr. 


“Composers represented: 
Van der Stucken, 1895-1907—Beach, 


Chadwick, Converse, Damrosch, Foote, 
Van der Stucken, Herbert, Nevin, Park 
er, Parry. 

“Under Dr. Kunwald, 1912-1917— 
Elsenheimer, Fletcher, Foote, Salter, D. 
S. Smith, Spross, Thomas, Sturm, Wun- 


derle, Kramer, Loeffler, Cornelissen, 
Brune, Carpenter, Stillman-Kelley, Saar, 
Hill, Lang, Leighton, Lehman, Mac- 


Dowell, Parker.” 





ELEANOR SPENCER IN WARREN 





American Works Prominent on Her 
Pennsylvania Program 


WARREN, Pa., May 10.—Eleanor Spen- 
cer gave the closing recital of this sea- 
son at the Women’s Club before the 
Philomel Club last evening, scoring a 
brilliant success. She gave a varied pro- 
gram, including Scarlatti’s A Major 
Sonata, movements from Bach’s D Minor 
English Suite, Beethoven’s Sonata “Ap- 
passionata,” the Mendelssohn “Varia- 
tions Sérieuses.” Then came her modern 
works, Cyril Scott’s “Lotus-land,” Julius 
Roentgen’s Old Dutch Peasant Songs 
and, as a closing piece, Liszt’s “Au Bord 
d’une Source,” and his Eighth Rhapsody. 
Her hearers gave her a rousing recep- 
tion, applauded her to the echo and made 
her add several numbers, among which 
were the Chopin Andante Spianato and 
an Etude by Arensky. She demonstrated 
beyond any doubt her claim to a place 
among the best of our younger pianists. 





Farwell Speaks on Civic Music at Art 
Convention in Washington 


Arthur Farwell. gave an address on 
community music at the national conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Arts 
held at the Raleigh Hotel in Washing- 
ton, D. C., May 16 to 18. Mr. Farwell 
spoke at the Friday morning session and 
remained as one of the guests of honor at 
the banquet held at Rauscher’s the same 
evening. Mr. Farwell described the 
“Song and Light” festival given in New 
York last September and explained the 
principles of the community chorus as 
they are understood and practised in 
New York City and the other cities which 
have community choruses led by Harry 
Barnhart. 











Elsie Baker Begins Next Month 
Extended Tour of Middle West 











NOTHER product of American 

studios who has become prominent 
in the concert field is Elsie Baker, the 
New York contralto. In the five years 
since she entered the field in New York, 
this talented artist has made seven tours 
on the Redpath Chautauqua systems, in 
addition to numerous recital appearances 
in all parts of the country. 

The Elsie Baker Concert Company, 
composed of Miss Baker, William Du- 
rieux, ’cellist, and Axel Skjerne, pianist, 
will, on June 5, begin a fourteen weeks 
Chautauqua tour of the Middle West, and 
on September 24 will leave for an eight 
weeks’ tour of the Pacific Coast. Both of 


these are under the management of the 
Redpath Bureau, and are among the best 
of its tours. The company has also been 
engaged for the artists’ series course in 
Canton, Ohio, next season. The mu- 
sicians will be heard in a miscellaneous 
program the first night and on the fol- 


lowing night Miss Baker will present a 
“Record Program” made up of songs she 
has made for the Victor. 

The many records Miss Baker has 
made for the Victor Talking Machine, 
more than fifty solo records being among 
them, has brought her work in close touch 
with the thousands of music-lovers in 
this country, with the result that she 
sings to many capacity houses during her 
coneert appearances. 

Miss Baker has just accepted the posi- 
tion of soloist at Saint Paul’s M. E. 
Church, New York City. She has for the 
past few seasons held a like position at 
the Church of the Pilgrims in Brooklyn. 
Miss Baker began her voice studies in 
Philadelphia with the late William Wal- 
lace Gilchrist, who for many years was 
conductor of the Mendelssohn Club of 
that city. Her first coaching was re- 
ceived under Henry Gordon Thunder, 
conductor of the Philadelphia Choral So- 
ciety. Five years ago she came to New 
York and studied two years with David 
Bispham. Since that time she has been 
coaching with Oscar Saenger. 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

If rumor may be relied upon, they 
appear to have seen a light at the Metro- 
politan, and to realize that the day has 
come when the recognition of American 
singers of talent and tested ability is no 


longer to be a matter of condescension, : 


but has become imperative, and an issue 
of paramount importance in our musical 
affairs. 

For this reason 1 was not surprised to 
learn that John McCormack, the popular 
Irish-American tenor, has been engaged 
for a number of appearances at the Met- 
ropolitan next season, and that it was 
very likely that all the American artists 
who were with the company this season 
are being re-engaged, except Mme. Louise 
Homer, while Thomas Chalmers, the emi- 
nent baritone of the Boston Opera Com- 


pany, is to be added to the list of bari- 
tones. Florence Easton-Maclennan, who 
has been with the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany, and gained considerable reputation 
in Europe, may also be a member. As 
I wrote you after her appearance here 
in the brief opera in English season at 
the Lyceum, she won such favorable 
opinions from musicians, managers, and 
others, that there could be no question 
of her right to be a member of the 
Metropolitan. 

Our leading critics, Krehbiel of the 
Tribune, Henderson of the Sun, Key of 
the World, have evidently gauged the 
trend of popular sentiment, for they have 
been pretty well outspoken with regard 
to the engagement of American singers 
_by the Metropolitan for some time past. 
In fact, some very direct and potent hits 
in this direction were made by Mr. 
Krehbiel in the libretto he made for the 
Mozart opera, “The Impresario,” which 
has just been produced at the Lyceum. 
Every time one of the company voiced the 
prevailing ridiculous prejudice for every- 
body foreign in music, it was received 
with applause. 

* * 

McCormack is no newcomer in opera. 
He made a number of successful appear- 
ances at the Manhattan, under Oscar 
Hammerstein, also with the Chicago 
Opera Company. He long ago evolved 
from being a charming singer of ballads, 
especially Irish folk songs, and has de- 
veloped into an artist of the first rank, 
so far as his vocal accomplishment is 
concerned. Incidentally, let me say that 
he not only understands Italian, but 
speaks it fluently. 

The only question which might arise 
as to his complete success in opera will 
be as to his dramatic ability. Mr. Mc- 
Cormack is a man of considerable edu- 
cation, very intelligent, has traveled a 
good deal, has a fine dramatic note in 
his voice. If ever he lays himself open 
to criticism at all in his promised oper- 
atic appearances at the Metropolitan, it 
will be because he is typically Irish, in 
that his expression of love on the stage 
may lack that passion to which the Ital- 
ians, and indeed, the Germans, have ac- 
customed us. It does not seem to have 
occurred to a good many people that the 
Irishman, be he peasant or a member 
of the nobility, differs from men of other 
nations, especially Southerners, in that 
when he approaches the woman he loves, 
to whom he desires to pay his addresses, 
he does so with a great deal of self-re- 
straint, of courtesy. Thus among those 
who have been accustomed to the more 
exuberant displays of the Southern 
Europeans he has been accused of lack 
of feeling, whereas it is his very excess 
of feeling that makes him so gentle, so 


- 


tender, so considerate, toward the object 
of his affections. 

This trait, which is characteristic, ap- 
pears in his love songs. His wooing is 
of a sentimental type, accompanied by 
much badinage and bantering, which the 
Irish girl receives in the same spirit and 
retorts, in kind. To those who have the 
ability to appreciate a sentiment which is 
as tender as it is graceful, simple, and 
gentle, the Irish -method will appeal 
greatly, though, as I said, to those who 
are accustomed, especially in a large au- 
ditorium, to hear a vociferous expression 
of affection, it may appear colorless and 
insipid. 

* * * 

Mr. Henderson of the Sun, in recent 
articles, in summing up the results of 
the last musical season, seems to have 
come to the conclusion that it was in 
many regards disappointing, especially 
in that it was “pitifully barren,” to quote 
his own words, “in the production of 
new music of value, although it was 
crowded with concerts and recitals, with 
débuts and reappearances.” Little prom- 
ise, said Mr. Henderson, was shown by 
the débutantes. Many of the musically 
incompetent who appeared, he declares, 
are simply the victims of ill-advised 
friends, who urge to a public appearance 
with often disastrous results. 

Naturally, the ambition to shine, as 
well as the hope of reward to be gained 
by success, impels many, especially wo- 
men, to seek a public career, who are 
not fitted for it either by temperament, 
natural gifts, or study, and so fall down. 
At the same time, I cannot take the 
pessimistic view that Mr. Henderson 
does, for I believe that there were a num- 
ber of people of talent who made their 
début last season, and also showed much 
promise. The trouble with Mr. Hender- 
son and his confréres is that they have 
heard too much music, and too many of 
the greatest artists, so that their stand- 
ard has naturally become very high, 
while, at the same time, they have de- 
veloped a certain musical dyspepsia. I 
have often wondered how on earth they 
do as well as they do, and manage to 
pull through a season of opera-going and 
concert-going, without getting, softening 
of the brain. When you think that they 
have been doing this for years the wonder 
increases. 

However, it is a good thing that we 
have critics who guard the holy portals 
that lead to fame, otherwise we should 
be swamped with a host of mediocrities, 
spoiling the market and not getting any- 
where themselves. 

This reminds me that a play was re- 
cently produced which bears very potent- 
ly on this situation, especially so far as it 
regards the women, who are dreamers of 
dreams, and, dissatisfied with the hum- 
drum position of ordinary respectable 
lives, desire to spread their wings, rise 
and fiy somewhere or other, though 
often they come down like the stick of a 
spent rocket. 

This play, called “The Fugitive,” is 
by the English dramatist, John Gals- 
worthy. It has been on the boards for 
some time. It tells the story of a woman 
who is obliged to follow all the daily 
routine of.a respectable, high-class Eng- 
lish family life. She is married to a man 
who is well to do, but more or less banal 
and animal in his tastes, who considers 
that the Englishman’s home is his castle, 
that his wife is the best piece of orna- 
mental furniture in it, and who has no 
sympathy with her ideals, her aspira- 
tions, or with anything that leads to the 
higher life or to real culture. Gradually, 
the bright, handsome woman, who has 
married him in order to get away from 
the poverty-stricken existence of a coun- 
try clergyman’s daughter, revolts. She 
has received a certain sympathy from a 
clever writer, a newspaperman. After a 
somewhat brutal scene she leaves her 
husband, after several ineffective efforts 
to earn a living as she has no particular 
talent for anything, she goes to live with 
the writer. Later, finding that she is 
dragging this writer to his doom finan- 
cially and socially, she leaves him and, 
ultimately, rather than lead a fast life, 
commits suicide. 

Baird Leonard, a bright writer for the 
New York Morning Telegraph, in some 
very clever verses in which he describes 
the story, finishes with the moral as 
follows: 


“The female spirit should be free, 

But when deficient in the dome, 
With Lyman Abbott I agree 

That woman’s place is in the home.” 


This should be taken to heart by most 
of the aspirants for fame in the musical 
world. Unfortunately, however, when 
they are striving to free themselves from 
the woman’s position “in the home” they 
do not realize that, as Baird Leonard 
says, they are not only deficient in mu- 
sical accomplishment, but “in the dome.” 

* * 


The death of Prof. Guillaume Sten- 
gel-Sembrich, the kindly, well-liked hus- 
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band of Mme. Marcella Sembrich, the 
renowned coloratura singer and artist, at 
the ripe age of seventy years, recalls a 
romance as well as a tragedy. Stengel, 
a small man but very active, was in his 
earlier years a music teacher of great 
ability. After he had finished his career 
at the Conservatory of Leipsic he became 
a teacher of music in Lemberg, Galicia, 
where Marcella Sembrich became his 
pupil. She first, you know, was destined 
for a career as a pianist, but gave that 
up later, when the phenomenal char- 
acter and beauty of her voice became 
known. One of the results of her suc- 
cess under Stengel’s training was that 
she married him, and from that time the 
two lived a happy, contented life, the 
singer becoming more and more cele- 
brated, the husband devoting himself all 
the time to maintaining her almost im- 
peccable voice production. For years and 
years, as the talking-machine records 
show, Marcella Sembrich sang _ with 
probably greater musical appreciation, 
greater vocal facility, more constant ad- 
herence to pitch than perhaps any 
other woman of her time with the ex- 
ception, perhaps, of Adelina Patti and 
Etelka Gerster. No doubt much of her 
success, particularly-in this country, was 
due to the persistent work, advice and 
support given her by her husband. 

In the course of time, naturally, Mar- 
cella Sembrich made a great deal of 
money, much of which, however, through 
unfortunate investments by her husband, 
was lost, so that it was generally under- 
stood, when she came back here after the 
war started, that she had virtually to 
begin life over again, and so she took a 
number of pupils, who were, naturally, 
only too glad to come to her. Indeed, the 
report is that she not only lost the 
money she had won through singing, but 
the very large sums, amounting to sev- 
eral hundred thousand dollars, which the 


Victor Talking Machine Company had 
paid her as royalties on her records, 
which for several years vied with those 
of Caruso in popularity. 

Some years ago, you know, Stengel 
was injured in a bad automobile acci- 
dent, and so he had retired with his 
wife to live in Nice, but when, being 
Austrian subjects, they were driven out 
they came to this country. His death 
has brought out the fact that they have 
a son, who lives in Lucerne, Switzerland, 
where Mme. Sembrich’s mother is living. 

While Stengel was a man of peculiar 
ideas, still he was greatly regarded 
among a large circle of friends and ac- 
quaintances. He certainly endeavored in 
every way possible to aid his wife’s popu- 
larity and reputation, though in later 
years the financial losses that he had 
sustained weighed heavily upon him. 

* 


The National Conference on Com- 
munity Music, which is to be held in 
New York the last day of May and the 
first of June, is already beginning to 
arouse considerable interest, for the rea- 
son that the idea of a community chorus 
has not alone captured New York and 
some other cities, but is sweeping the 


country. The Conference, however, is 
not to be confined to making propaganda 
merely for a Community Chorus. One 


of the purposes is that all those inter- 
ested in such music shall have a better 
idea of its scope, and should work on a 
common plan, so that a certain unity of 
method, as well as of purpose, may be 
accomplished. 

Among the other and distinguished 
purposes of the Conference will be to im- 
press upon the delegates, and through 
them on the various communities which 
have sent them, the great power the 
movement has to create opportunity for 
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American composers of merit, whose 
works deserve recognition and produc- 
tion. Furthermore, the movement has 
social and educational advantages 
through bringing people together, and 
thus breaking down class differences and 
class prejudices. 

This is the feature laudably empha- 
sized by Harry Barnhart, who is virtu- 
ally the leading propagandist of the 
creed, and of his “sings,” as he calls 
them. The man is hailed as a “genius” 
in his particular line by all who know 
him. He shows those who attend the 
wonderful performances that he has given 
with his New York, Orange, Buffalo, 
Syracuse and other choruses, what music 
can do in the way of the uplift, how he 
gets people to sing, breaks down the 
habitual reserve which prevents us from 
meeting people with any degree of con- 
fidence, certainly with any degree of in- 
timacy. He shows the humanizing power 
of music, being aided in his work not 
alone by those who are music-lovers, but 
by prominent professionals, who come 
to his “sings” to help along. Thus he is 
able to appeal to the man in the street, 
who perhaps never opened his mouth to 
emit a musical tone. And he does it all 
so effectively, so graciously, so humanly, 
that he is sure to have the crowd with 
him even five minutes after he starts. 
Those who have seen Harry Barnhart at 
work have an idea not merely of his 
magnetism, but of the simple, unpre- 
tentious manner in which he accomplishes 
his effects. His sincerity is so self-evi- 
dent that he disarms criticism. 


* * * 


Notable addresses are to be made at 
the Conference by Arthur Farwell, by 
the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA, by 
Peter Dykema, the distinguished Profes- 
sor of the University of Wisconsin, by 
Claude Bragdon of Rochester, and by 
Mrs. Edward MacDowell, by Arthur 
Nevin of the University of Kansas, by 
William McCoy of San Francisco, and 
John Collier. 

performance of MHaydn’s “Cre- 
ation,” with a tremendous chorus, is to 
be given at the Hippodrome, and the 
whole Convention is to end with a mam- 
moth Community “sing,” while on Satur- 
day night at a banquet at Terrace Gar- 
den with 1200 guests Barnhart is to be 
specially honored. 

This is the first conference of the kind. 
I believe it will be epoch-making and be 
the predecessor of others, and that within 
a brief period the Community Chorus 
and Community Music will have gained 
such power, will have so demonstrated 
their usefulness, that they will prove a 
force toward the advancement of music in 
this country to which scarcely anything 
else can be compared. It means that it is 
going to bring music right to the hearts, 
as well as the minds, of the masses of the 
people. It means that other cities are 
going to follow New York’s example, 
where the great choruses sang the sum- 
mer nights in the park, and where the 
night of “Song and Light,” which was 
attended by over a hundred thousand 
people in the park in midsummer, was an 
event never to be forgotten. The music, 
the singing crowds, the colored lights, 
the boats on the lake, all contributed to 
create the feeling of the mass-soul lifting 
its voice in praise. Those who were 
present will never forget it. 

Incidentally, it may be said that the 
movement, which certain of the high- 
brows have not hesitated to denounce 
as somewhat vulgar, is receiving the 
support of some of the most noted New 
York men and women, especially those 
who are interested in altruistic work of 
the highest kind. 


ok * * 


Last week I wrote you that Mme. Galli- 
Curci would sing in Yonkers, and I also 
told you the manner in which Mme. Galli- 
Curci came to be engaged by Cleofonte 
Campanini in*Chicago, and furthermore, 
I said my information came directl 
from Mr. Campanini. Besides this, 
told you that under the contract which 
Madame had made with Mr. Campanini 
she could not sing in New York except 
under his direction, and consequently, 
although she has made a concert con- 
tract with Charles L. Wagner, the man- 
ager for John McCormack, the distin- 
guished Irish tenor, many have believed 
that the reason for her non-appearance 
in Newark and other places near New 
York was because Mr. Campanini put a 
veto on the matter, as he naturally would 
not desire to spoil the effect of her début 
in New York when he gives his contem- 
plated season of Italian opera next Oc- 
tober. 

Now, as you know, Mme. Galli-Curci 


did not sing at Yonkers, to the disap- 
pointment of a large number of people 
who, to raise funds for the Red Cross, 
worked in conjunction with the Chorus 
of the Rubinstein Club. Rumor natu- 
rally ascribed Madame’s non-appearance 
to her contract with Campanini, but 
[ am assured by Madame’s concert man- 
ager, Mr. Wagner, that the reason she 
did not sing was the one given—namely, 
that she was very seriously indisposed. 
In fact, it is an open secret that Madame 
contracted a terrible cold when she sang 
in a theater in Kansas City some time 
ago. At the close of the concert the doors 
were opened, a blistering cold wind blew 
in as some of the people went out. How- 
ever, Madame was enthusiastically re- 
called for an encore. In giving this 
encore she got a chill, and as she has, 
besides, a delicate throat, which is very 
sensitive to sudden changes of temper- 
ature, she has suffered from the chill 
she got then ever since. 

This, therefore, refutes the story that 
Madame was prevented from singing by 
Mr. Campanini, or the influences he 
brought to bear. 


* * * 





For some time past not only musical, 
but social circles in New York, as well 
as in Boston, have been agitated by 
rumors and reports to the effect that 
Dr. Muck, the eminent conductor of the 
Boston Symphony, had been found fur- 
nishing information to the enemy. This 
was hotly resented by the _ doctor’s 
friends, who insisted that, while un- 
doubtedly his sympathies were with the 
Fatherland, and he was, perhaps, not an 
enthusiastic lover of this country or its 
institutions, at the same time he had al- 
ways maintained a proper, and indeed 
very conservative attitude since the trou- 
ble began. 

I believe that I have found the cause 
for the prevalence of these reports, and 
they are due to the fact that the worthy 
doctor bears a name similar to that of 
the business manager of Hans Tauscher, 
the husband of the distinguished artist, 
Mme. Gadski. The name of this business 
manager is Henry Muck, who naturally 
has been in close touch with Captain 
Tauscher and all his manipulations and 
business affairs, and I think it is the 
activities of Muck, the representative, 
with Captain Tauscher, of the Krupp- 
Essen company in Germany, and 
not Muck the musician and conductor of 
the Boston Symphony, which gave rise 
to the report. As they used to say in 
“Pinafore,” they “mixed those children 
up.” 

At the same time, let me tell you, that 
if Muck the Symphony director caused 
himself to come under suspicion it was, 
perhaps, a good deal through his love of 
being considered to be on the inside of 
the German official circle. He used to 
disappear every Sunday on mysterious 
errands, which took him to Washington— 
so he said—and where he had impor- 
tant conferences with Ambassador von 
Bernstorff. Once, when von Bernstorff 
was asked with regard to the worthy 
Dr. Muck’s claims in this regard, I un- 
derstand that he replied: “Dr. Muck is 
a very charming man. He likes to be 
important, but so far as knowing any- 
thing about the internal affairs of the 
Imbassy or of the official German family 
here or in Europe, he knows as much as 
you do, Sir.” 

+ * * 

The rumors of a change of the con- 
ductorship at the Metropolitan, and the 
possible resignation of Signor Polacco, 
and the equally possible coming of Arturo 
Toscanini, have been revived by a letter 
sent by Signor Polacco to the press, in 
which he states that he has a definite 
contract with the Metropolitan, which is 
to run another season, and which, so far 
as he is concerned, he intends to fulfill. 

Of course, if Signor Toscanini should 
be persuaded to come, Mr. Polacco’s con- 
tract can be ignored simply by the pay- 
ment of his fees for the unexpired term 
of his contract. To many besides myself, 
the return of Signor Toscanini would not 
be an unmixed blessing. No one is more 
ready than myself to recognize his trans- 
cendent genius, his wonderful influence 
over an orchestra because of its con- 
fidence in him, that he is more than a 
mere conductor—that he is an artistic 
director of the highest rank. But as an 
offset to this he represents to me an in- 
fluence which has done much to deteri- 
orate the art of what the Italians call 
“beautiful singing.” I mean that he 
represents a certain tendency that dates 
back to the time when we began increas- 
ing our orchestras and making a prima 
donna out of the conductor, with a re- 
sult which has been detrimental to good 
singing. 

How can a poor singer, as Mme. 
Schumann-Heink declared some time ago, 
stack up her voice against an orchestra 
of eighty, which is playing, according to 
the direction of the eminent composer, 


fff? There have been times when under 
the direction of Signor Toscanini at the 
Metropolitan, with the wonderful orches- 
tra at his command, the singers were 
placed in the position of either having to 
out-scream the tonal force of the orches- 
tra or virtually be rendered voiceless. 

For my part, when I go to the opera 
| go to hear the performance, as a whole, 
and neither the singers nor the orchestra 
nor the chorus, exalted.at the expense 
of the rest. That is why there is much 
to what the old timers say, namely, that 
the past time of opera was distinguished 
by more beautiful singing than we hear 
to-day. 

However, to return to Polacco. In spite 
of his letter to the press he may not, 
after all, be at the Metropolitan next 
season, even if Toscanini does not come. 

* * * 

In summing up the results of the brief 
season of opera in English at the Lyceum 
Theater, Mr. H. E. Krehbiel of the 
Tribune, who, by the bye, contributed 
the libretto to “The Impresario,” which 
was so bright, so clever, so well done as 
to arouse a chorus of praise from every- 
body, puts the blame for the financial 
non-success of the enterprise upon lack of 
interest on the part of the public. Now 
here is a point in which I am radically 
and persistently at variance with Mr. 
Krehbiel and his confréres of the press. 

Whenever something worthy musically 
falls down in New York, the critics 
promptly damn the public for lack of in- 
terest, incidentally adding that this lack 
of interest shows a corresponding lack 
of culture, of proper understanding of 
what is good in music. Now I insist that 
our public in New York has a large 
number of cultured people, who are ap- 
preciative of the best not only in music 
but in everything else, if you could only 
get at them, so that when anything that 
really has merit falls down it is for abso- 
lutely different reasons than those that 
are so frequently dunned into our ears 
by the critics, including Mr. Krehbiel. 

I witnessed some of the performances 
of the American Singers at the Lyceum 
Theater. They aroused enthusiastic ap- 
plause. What, then, was the trouble? 

There were a variety of causes why 
the enterprise was not financially as suc- 
cessful as it should have been. In the 
first place, the performances were given 
at the end of the season, when nearly all 
the important musical enterprises, in- 
cluding the opera, the symphony con- 
certs, had ceased their activity. In the 
next place, they happened to come right 
at the very time when New York was 
crazy over the presence of Marshal 
Joffre, Mf. Balfour and the other envoys 
from France and England. Even the most 
popular dramatic attractions are known 
to have suffered during this period. In 
the next place, the affair was not handled 
exactly as it might have been. It was 
not properly advertised in advance. Nor 
was the Lyceum Theater particularly 
adapted, in my judgment, though I know 
that will be answered by the retort that 
it was the only theater that Mr. Reiss 
and his coadjutors could secure. 

One thing, however, is certain, that 
enough was shown to prove that if a re- 
sponsible manager with sufficient enter- 


prise would undertake the establishment 
of such an enterprise as these gentlemen 
and ladies have projected, as I believe I 
said before, it would lead to success. But 
it involves having a suitable auditorium 
and much advance work so as to prepare 
the public mind, for that is needed. Dion 
Boucicault, who in his time was one of 
the most successful dramatists and 
actors, said once that it took three years 
to saturate London with a fact. It does 
not take that long to saturate New York 
with a fact, but there are certain ele- 
ments which are positively necessary to 
insure success, even for an undertaking 
which had such absolute merit as to com- 
mand the enthusiastic good will of mu- 
sicians, the press, indeed, of all those who 
were so fortunate as to hear the per- 
formances of “The Society of American 
Singers.” 

The best proof that my position is well 
taken is that the last three performances 
were given to “sold-out” houses. Reiss 
and his backers were so encouraged that 
I hear the enterprise is certain to be re- 
sumed next fall. 

— 


Overheard at the Concert to Raise 
l‘unds for the Russian Sick and Wounded 
in the War. 

First Lady.—Do you know, that at the 
time he courted her, or she fell in love 
with him, to be more correct, her father 
was a multimillionaire and he absolutely 
objected to the marriage? 

Second Lady.—Of course he did. 

First Lady.—Later, however, when 
Papa lost a good deal of his money, Papa 


-relented. 


Second Lady.—And so, as the story 
goes, I suppose they were married and | 
trust were happy ever after! 

First Lady.—But the humor of it is 
that after the father lost his money the 
young man, who was not earning much 
more than a good salary, went into the 
movies, and now he is making $150,000 a 
year, and is supporting his father-in-law 
in luxury, as well as his wife. 

Second Lady.—You don’t say! 

And who do you suppose it was? asks 

Your 
MEPHISTO. 





Sophie Braslau Among Artists for Open- 
ing of National Sylvan Theater 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 19.—All de- 
tails for the opening program of the Na- 
tional Sylvan Theater, in the Monument 
Grounds, on Friday, June 1, have been 
completed by Mrs. Christian Hemmick, 
chairman of the production committee. 
The United States Marine Band will fur- 
nish the musical portion of the program. 
The pageant or play which has been 
chosen for the inauguration of the Na- 
tional Sylvan Theater was written by 
Mrs. Hemmick and is to be called “The 
Drama Triumphant.” The scene of the 
first act, “The Birth of the Drama,” is 
Olympus. In this act Sophie Braslau, 
contralto of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company of New York, will portray Or- 
pheus and sing the celebrated aria from 
“Orfeo.” Another musical artist who 
will appear in “The Birth of the Drama” 
is Katherine Lee. 
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RAPIDS on JUNE 28. 


FOUR ADDED ENGAGEMENTS DURING 
THE PRESENT SEASON TELL THE 
STORY OF THE DETROIT SUC- 


JOHN POWELL 


On FEBRUARY 16 he made his FIRST AP- 
PEARANCE with the DETROIT SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA and was Received With Such 
Enthusiasm that he was IMMEDIATELY RE- 
| ENGAGED FOR A SECOND CONCERT ON 
1 APRIL 8 and for a private musicale on April 9, 
| as well as a recital at the Michigan State Normal 


School, Ypsilanti, on April 10. 


A further echo of his Detroit triumph is his engage- 
ment to give a recital for the MICHIGAN STATE | 


TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Mr. POWELL Uses the Steinway Piano and 
Direction of JOHN W. FROTHINGHAM, Inc., AEOLIAN HALL, New York. 
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Leschetizky’s Stern Discipline Only An 
Armor To Shield a Deeply Warm Nature 


BY ELEANOR SPENCER 
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Pinon so much great and worthy 
tribute laid at the feet of the great 
master, Leschetizky, I take the privilege 
of telling to those interested something 
of my own experience as a student and 
as a friend of one of the greatest lights 
the pianistic world has ever known. But 
this task I approach with much rever- 
ence and some reserve, as I touch on a 
side of the great man that reveals more 
of the personal than one reads of com- 
monly. 

Aside from the sacred fire of genius 
which lighted his soul, there was such 
an essentially human and well-developed 
heart-and-soul side that those persons 
only knew who had the rare occasion, as 
I did, of counting upon and knowing him 
through certain crises and difficulties in 
both our lives. 

You see, I was one of the very last 
pupils to be near him when his health 
and eyesight were so fast failing. Our 
visits together at the hospital daily, and 
seeing him constantly through this try- 
ing period in Berlin (the year previous 
to his death) leave a rich memory of 
him as a man. 

Patience, endurance, an almost child- 
like response to others’ feelings of dis- 
tress, and a loving kindness, always ready 
to help and sympathize, were character- 
istics worthy of a noble artist such as he 
was. One of the finest things I re- 
call was his love and cherished memory 
of his mother. 


Piercing His Severity 


Artistically, and as the master, of 
course, he could at times show a temper, 
harshness and’ discipline incompatible, 
seemingly, with his innate largeness of 
nature and heart. At such times, and 
during my artistic trials, I often used to 
think this or that behavior of the pro- 
fessor is only the armor of the artist 
which is being used in battle, for one 
did not need to penetrate the surface 
far before flesh and blood, and above all, 
his heart, were reached. When the stu- 
dent realized this the path became clear 
and easier, and the discipline stood out 
as impersonal and often necessary, rather 
than personal and objectionable. Yet I 
realize that without this understanding 
und separation of the artist and the man, 
adjustment became often too difficult for 
the sensitive pupil. 

A sense of humor on the part of the 
student was essential, for Leschetizky 
often shot forth many satirical volleys in 
order to drive home a point. I recall the 
master at a lesson, turning to a youth 
who was floundering around dismally on 
the piano, saying: “Why don’t you take 
up shoemaking? The world needs good 
shoes and shoemakers, but it does not 
need bad pianists!” Again, to a modest 
and somewhat pedantic girl who had 
played something rather dryly and 
“politely,” he remarked: “That will do 
nicely to play at your grandmother’s 
birthday party!” 

I, for one, admit many a time of trial 
for coming to the master as almost a 
child (who had played considerably in 
public) was regarded as nearly all child 
pupils were, subject to many harsh 
means of eradicating self-conceit by the 
master. My first year was the hardest 
and most tempestuous. For one thing, I 
was glad in my youthful way, that was 


* sonal. 


for the luxury of speaking French at 
lessons, which nearly always prevented 
the listeners (there were class listeners 
in large and small numbers always) 
from completely understanding what was 
said. It was generally the case that the 


Americans present were not so ready to 


mechanical standpoint were launched 
forward. When with an_ intelligent 


pupil, even one who did not execute bril- 
liantly, I have seen him go to the great- 
est lengths and illustration to make him- 
self understood. I do not believe Les- 
chetizky ever even approached giving an 





























follow a French music lesson, 
German being the official lesson 
language. So it was my special 
fun to look around at those who didn’t 
understand, particularly when I was get- 
ting the worst of it. 


Demanded Alertness 


Then, learning to take a lesson was as 
important as playing well. If the stu- 
dent were excessively silent or retiring, 
woe to him or her! The pupil who re- 
sponded by a word, or by showing he un- 
derstood, even if the matter were not 
instantly executed, was the student who 
pleased Leschetizky. Also, he wanted 
them to talk, to ask, to be animated— 
above all, to be intelligent and imper- 
Not to- take to heart some of 
the difficult sayings and criticisms was 
a thing one sad ta learn for self-sustain- 
ment and equilibrium. With that accom- 
plished, the sky completely cleared for 
me. 

When Leschetizky sat at the piano, 
ready for a lesson, it was like a general 
marshaling an army. Then a whole new 
set of faculties, artistic equipment and 
“arms” from the mental, musical and 
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indifferent lesson. What he did he did 
always with his heart and soul; that was 
one great feature of his success. This 
discipline, the demand of an artistic ideal, 
so vividly, so conscientiously, inimitably 
demanded by the genius of Leschetizky 
has made him, to my mind, the greatest 


pedagogue. He made pedagogy an art. 
I am one of those who thank their lucky 
stars that fate led me to the spring of 
such learning. 

It was that system of discipline, those 


memorable lessons, those soirées when 
one played to a house crowded with 
rivals, pianists and artists from near 


and far, that served as a foundation for 
a later artistic life, the career and its 
many trials, to say nothing of the build- 
ing of personal character. Thus with 
Leschetizky passed one of the most im- 
portant minds and geniuses of our cen- 
tury. As time elapses the more will his 
labors, diligence and profound art be felt 
and be reborn in the world, a monu- 
mental testimony to his greatness. 

To Leschetizky and his “human” side 
there is no more fitting epithet than the 













Theodor Leschetizky, “Maker of 
Great Pianists,” and Eleanor 
Spencer, the American Pianist, 


Who Tells of the Human Side of the Great Pedagogue. This 
Photograph of the Late Mastcr Is Inscribed, “To My Dear 
Pupil, Leonore Spencer, in Friendly Remembrance of Student 
Days, from Your Heartily Devoted Theodor Leschetizky” 


one he often quoted and liked to write: 
“No art without life—no life without 
art’—and to him no more apt tribute 
than Ruskin’s immortal words: 

“Noble art is nothing less than the 
expression of a great soul, and great 
souls are not common things.” 





NEW LIEDERKRANZ CONDUCTOR 





Eugene Klee of Philadelphia Named Di- 
rector of New York Chorus 


Eugene Klee was appointed musical 
director of the Liederkranz Society of 
New York last week. Mr. Klee con- 
ducted the great Siangerfests in Phila- 
delphia in 1897 and in 1912. As conduc- 
tor of the prize contests of single soci- 
eties Mr. Klee was very successful. He 


had the honor of winning the first prize 
in the first class three times, in 1895 in 
Philadelphia, in Brooklyn, 1900, and in 
Newark, 1906. He also won the two 
honorary prizes of the German Emperor 
for the American singers. He was choir- 
master and organist of the Memorial 
Protestant Episcopal Church of the Ad- 
vocate of Philadelphia for twelve years. 
The Liederkranz Society has offered 
its building to the United States Govern- 
ment for war purposes and is active in 
organizing a War Defense Committee. 
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Founded 1893 


Dates for 1917-18 beginning January Ist 
KLINE L. ROBERTS, Manager 


~npati S 
act y Pho, 
Orchestra ib 


DR. ERNST KUNWALD, Conductor 








“An orchestra that can give a petform- 
ance of Strauss’s ‘domestic’ symphony 
such as New Yorkers heard last night 
a bravura achievement it was, and noth- 
ing less 


—New York American. 


is surely a virtuoso orchestra.” 








Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Welcome Extended to the Distinguished 
Prima Donna 


ALICE 
NIELSEN 


in CONCERT. in CHICAGO 
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Chicago Daily Journal, May 16, 1917— 

“Miss Nielsen began her first group 
with the aria ‘Deh Vieni Non Tardar’ 
from Mozart's ‘Marriage of Figaro.’ 
She has an expert acquaintance with 
the combined simplicity and polished 
art of good Mozart singing, and she 
sang this number excellently. The rest 
of the group, a set of French songs, 
was sung in different order than that 
printed on the programme, and one 
number, accredited to Saint-Saens, was 
not according to the memories of that 
work. One of the chief advantages of 
singing in a foreign language is that a 
cento of songs may be given an ad libi- 
tum transposition or alteration, and the 
audience will applaud just as vehem- 
ently as though no change had been 
made. Miss Nielsen was a great suc- 
cess here, and she continued with a 
group of songs in English and the aria, 
‘Un Bel Di’ from ‘Mme. Butterfly.’ 
There was justification for the ap- 
plause.”’ 


Chicago Evening Post, May 16, 1917— 

**Miss Nielsen sent her voice out with 
power as though she were accustomed 
to making the tone travel through dis- 
tance. It was a pleasure to note that in 
the Mozart aria, ‘Deh Vieni Non Tar- 
dar,’ she omitted all the un-Mozartian 
embellishments with which she has 
sometimes decorated this perfect music, 
and the beauty of the music shone out 
the clearer for her self-restraint. Miss 
Nielsen sings Mozart excellently, with 
feeling for the music and the vocal con- 
trol to give it proper expression, and 
she was at her best in this aria.”’ 


Chicago Examiner, May 16, 1917— 

“Alice Nielsen was in wonderful 
voice. Every number which she sang 
was a gem from the standpoint of tech- 
nique and timbre. She sang without 
the least effort and rendered two en- 
cores.” 





The Chicago Daily Tribune, May 16, 
1917—- 

‘‘Alice Nielsen’s return to operetta 
will be with better equipment than 
when she left it for the dubious joys of 
Something Higher: her way last night, 
in Medinah Temple, with the lovely 
‘Deh Vieni Non Tardar’ from “The Mar- 
riage of Figaro’ was not in her philos- 
ophy when Victor Herbert and Harry 
B. Smith were shrewdly outfitting her. 
Her voice in its maturity is a rich sur- 
vival, and a surprising one; her itinerary 
for a decade or so has not been what 
could competently be called helpful. 
Stage-sense has always been among her 
attributes; and it was put to excellent 
use last night in the Mozart aria and 
the other items of her well-sung first 
group, which included Debussy’s ‘Man- 
dolen.’ There have been at the opera 
nights that would have been better for 
all concerned if Alice Nielsen had been 
on the stage instead of toiling the paci- 
fist paths of Chautauqua.” 


Chicago Herald, May 16, 1917— 


‘‘Medinah Temple, which appears to 
be coming into favor as a concert hall, 
was the scene of artistic activities on the 
part of Miss Alice Nielsen and Leopold 
Godowsky last evening. 

“The contributions of Miss Nielsen 
to the program also included the aria 
‘Deh Vieni Non Tardar’ from Mozart's 
‘Marriage of Figaro,, some French 
lyrics, a group of American works and 
the aria, ‘One Fine Day’ from Puccini's 


‘Madama Butterfly.” In the interpreta- 
tion of these pieces the singer made it 
evident that both her voice and the 
manner in which she handles it still are 
entitled to the respect and the admira- 
tion of connoisseurs. She has culti- 
vated several fields of vocal art and 
has accomplished excellent labors in 
all. In Chicago she has appeared in- 
frequently upon the concert stage, but 
what little work she has done there has 
been pleasurable to the ear. 

‘The singing of Mozart's aria—a se- 
vere test of vocalism—was excellent, 
and Miss Nielsen sang with engaging 
grace Debussy's ‘Mandoline,’ a compo- 
sition, however, that was lost in the 
great spaces of the temple.”’ 
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Forty-fourth Article: Giuseppe Verdi (III) 
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ITH peculiar reverence we cross 

that threshold which in the Villa 
Sant’ Agata, Verdi’s Tusculum (of which 
we wrote in our last article), leads to 
the master’s study and bedroom. A 
powerful genius loci at once makes itself 
felt, for the room, 
appropriately di- 
vided into two 


parts by an ar- 
tistically deco- 
rated wooden 
partition, is so 
distinctive and 
unusual that it is 
in a way unique. 
It is at once ap- 
parent that a 
genius had chosen 
it for his work- 
shop, had _ar- 
ranged it to suit 
himself and _ his 
own requirements. 

The room, 





it, impresses with 
its comfort, sim- 
plicity and, above all, with its individual- 
ity. Large glass doors and windows face 
the open garden. At one window stands 
Verdi’s celebrated work-table, not an 
elaborate piece of furniture, but large, 
whence his melodies, in part bold, in part 
tender, yet always temperamental, found 
their way into the world, spreading joy, 
exaltation and devotion wherever they 
were heard. At this table, by the light 
of the student’s lamp which still holds 
its wonted place, the master toiled at 
night when, after the work and heat of 
the day, cool breezes caressed his brow 
and wooed inspiration. A plain, solid 
chair stands before the table, which is 
kept exactly as it was when in use dur- 
ing the master’s day. 

This task (as well as the management 
of the wholevilla) the master’s niece 
and heir, a small, blonde and unpreten- 
tious lady of fifty-odd years, makes her 
own. She was the faithful nurse of his 
declining years, after the death of the 
two women who for so long had lavished 
their affection on the master: Giuseppina 
Strepponi, his second wife, and the great 
singer Teresina Stolz, one of the noblest 
members of Verdi’s contingent of inter- 
preting artists. Signora Carrara, the 
present mistress of Sant’ Agata, though 
most amiable, evades as far as possible 
all questions concerning the master and 
his history, and gives herself up entirely 
to the cult of her memories and the care 
of Verdi’s estate. A woman who does 
not pose, who does not wish to appear 
other than she is, she nevertheless wins 
all hearts with her modest and retiring, 
one might almost say shy, amiability. 


Setting of His Work Room 


In Verdi’s workroom a magnificent 
French grand piano catches the eye, fur- 
thermore a library containing the fine 
flower of musical and poetical literature, 
and an oil painting of Verdi’s deceased 
father-in-law, Antonio Barezzi, the pa- 
tron of his early youth. Furniture up- 
holstered in yellow satin calls up visions 
of Egypt and “Aida.” Everything is 
simple, yet adequate and comfortable. 
On the moldings of the partition which 
divides the great room into two parts 
may be seen numerous statuettes, vases 
and bits of bric-a-brac of artistic value. 
Verdi’s bedroom is fitted up in a manner 


Maurice Halperson 


when one enters : 


which speaks volumes for the simple, al- 
most rustic mode of life of the great 
composer. 

Moving to one of the windows and 
looking out into that portion of the gar- 
den immediately at hand, we know at 
once that here Verdi found the silence 
which he strove so hard to secure. As 
we knew, the master could not stand 
noise of any kind, and when he worked 
he objected to hearing the slightest 
sound. We may well imagine that in the 
out-and-out melancholy of this section of 
Verdi’s garden, so secluded that not even 
an enterprising hen might stray into its 
precincts, he found the quietude so neces- 
sary to enable him to concentrate. Who 
can understand the ways of genius? I 
am free to confess that, in my own case, 
the impression of brooding melancholy 
and sadness which I received would have 
made it difficult for me to work at all. 

The remaining rooms of the villa are 
furnished in a commonplace, yet com- 
fortable and cheerful manner. In the 
dining room the intimate friends of the 
family were wont to assemble and, no 
doubt, held many a musico-literary sym- 
posium of which the discussions would 
have been well worth while overhearing. 
Only the chosen among his intimates did 
Verdi admit to these gatherings, since, 
in general, he avoided intercourse with 
his fellow-beings. Among those who 
were frequent guests at Sant’ Agata 
might be instanced Giulio Ricordi, 
Verdi’s publisher, together with other 
members of the famous publishing house, 
and the celebrated librettist, Arrigo 
Boito, composer of ‘“Mefistofele,” who 
wrote the books of “Otello” and “Fal- 
staff” for the master, and who was often 
consulted by him. Furthermore, the fa- 
mous tenor, Francesco Tamagno, the 
creator of the title réle in “Otello,” was 
a frequent guest at the villa; and above 
all, Antonio Mordini, a royal senator and 
one of Verdi’s most intimate friends; as 
well as the contralto Giuseppina Pasqua, 
Teresina Stolz (as a matter of course), 
Treves the publisher, the author Ed- 
mondo De Amicis, and many another. A 
small but admirably furnished chapel 
testifies to Verdi’s religious nature. Like 
most Italians, he had a mystic veneration 
for the Roman Catholic Church. 


An Early Appreciation of Verdi 


When I was at Sant’ Agata, visitors 
were still shown the small, rather clumsy 
spinet at which Verdi had taken his first 
music lesson from Baistrochi, the organ- 
ist of Roncole. This spinet, however, it 
is said, was later sent to Milan and there 
set up in the Home for Aged Artists 
founded by Verdi in that city. When I 
saw it it seemed so pitifully old and de- 
cayed that I found it hard to believe that 
anyone could ever have played upon such 
a monument of decrepitude. Verdi’s 
father had obtained the instrument (ven- 
erable even at that time) from a priest, 
who took advantage of the farmer’s ig- 
norance and sold it to him for an exor- 
bitantly high price. But the good me- 
chanic and citizen of Busseto, Stefano 
Cavaletti, proved to be more humane 
than the cleric. Once when the boy 
Verdi, in a rage because an interesting 
modulation had escaped him, upset the 
spinet with a single blow, Cavaletti had 
the instrument repaired free of cost. 
And in the interior of the case he im- 
mortalized himself by the insertion of 
the following inscription: “I, Stefano 
Cavaletti, have provided this spinet with 
a new action, and had the mallets cov- 
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Prayer in the Garden,” 
here—he could create a 


—The Evening Sun. 





[Performance cf Bach’s Passion Music] 
The choice of soloists could hardly have been improved 
that of the men especially. 
bass was at times most beautiful to hear. 
for instance—short as was his solo 
sense of drama which went far 
back beyond the days of evening clothes and concert halls. 
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ered with leather, as well as furnishing 
a new pedal. All this without charge, 
since I was aware of the real talent 
which the young Giuseppe Verdi had 
shown in his studies on this instrument, 




















No. 1—Giuseppina Strepponi, the Cele- 
brated Singer, Born in 1815. She Be- 
came Verdi’s Wife in 1859. No. 2— 
Giuseppe Verdi, the Master of Sant’ 
Agata. No. 3—Giuseppina Verdi, at 
the Age of 75 


the which have completely satisfied me. 
Anno Domini, 1821.” 

I gazed with emotion on this poor little 
instrument, the strings of which, when 
I touched them lightly, sounded with an 
odd effect of knitting-needles clicking 
together. 


Giuseppina Verdi-Strepponi 


For thirty-eight years, until 1897, the 
year of the death of Giuseppina Verdi, 
the master’s second wife, this noble and 
highly cultured woman was the mistress 
of the villa of Sant’ Agata and the 
guardian angel of the great composer. 
Her influence on the good-hearted but 
excitable and often stubborn Verdi was 





just as great as it was useful, as she 
was always striving successfully to miti- 
gate the effects of her great husband’s 
often rude and aggressive temperament, 
a temperament which showed itself in- 
exorable especially in questions of art. 
We will hear later on that all the artists 
who felt the highest admiration for the 
venerable man had very hard times when 
the rehearsals of the Verdi operas were 
on. When the excitement had reached a 
dangerous point, then Signora Giusep- 
pina (or “Peppina,” as she was called 
familiarly) stepped in, and her unfailing 
tact and womanly diplomacy always,suc- 
ceeded in quieting the nervous composer 
and the sensitive artists. 

Signora Peppina was the steady com- 
panion of her celebrated husband, whom 
she followed on all his trips, always pa- 
tient and watchful, always obliging and 
smiling. Although never ostentatious, 
never posing as Verdi’s “muse,” her 
great intelligence, refined taste and keen 
observation were always in evidence. 
“God denied us the happiness of having 
children,” she used to say, “but He gave 
us Verdi’s genius and music, which we 
both made the guiding star of our exist- 
ence.”’” Giuseppina Strepponi had been 
a great artist and she sacrificed a bril- 
liant career to become Verdi’s life-mate. 
Her father, Felice Strepponi, was a suc- 
cessful opera conductor, the composer of 
a few operas very much appreciated in 
their time but completely forgotten since 
then. He died in Trieste in 1882. 
Giuseppina, his daughter, a graduate of 
the celebrated Milanese Conservatory of 
Music, made her exceedingly successful 
operatic début as a singer in Trieste in 
1835. 


Verdi’s Wife’s Fame 


It was significant of Trieste’s impor- 
tance as an operatic center that young 
Giuseppina Strepponi was called imme- 
diately after her successful début in the 
Austrian seaport to Vienna to sing the 
most important lyric heroines at the 
court opera of the Hapsburgs. She then 
made a tour of the greatest Italian 
operatic stages, among them Venice, 
Rome, Florence and Bologna and en- 
chanted all those exacting audiences by 
the charm and the freshness of her pure 
lyrical voice of “dark gold timbre,” as a 
contemporary critic expressed himself, by 
her perfect style and her highly effective 
dramatic talent. Her début at the world- 
famed Scala, the goal of ambition of all 
Italian singers, took place on Feb. 22, 
1842, in Donizetti’s “Belisario,’” and 
proved a memorable success. 

Thus Giuseppe Verdi, the young Par- 
mesan composer, scorned for the em- 
phatic failure of his comic opera, “King 
for a Day,” in 1840, but favored by the 
impresario Merelli, whose faith in 
Verdi’s genius will never be forgotten in 
operatic history, could consider himself 
more than fortunate when Merelli in- 
sisted that Giuseppina should sing the 
part of Abigail, the principal female 
character in Verdi’s new opera “Na- 
bucco.” The premiére of this work, 
which aroused the enthusiasm of the 
severe Scala audience for the first time 
on March 9, 1842, making the turning 
point in Verdi’s glorious career, brought 
a sweeping triumph to the young prima 
donna. She seemed destined to the high- 
est operatic laurels, as all Italy pro- 
claimed her a coming star of the first 
magnitude, but Fate stood in the way of 
the young woman’s most cherished ambi- 
tion. 

She loved Verdi, who adored her, and 
Verdi needed a faithful and congenial 
life companion and not a celebrated 
prima donna, a wife in name only, a 
rival in the favor of the public. So love 
once more proved stronger than ambi- 
tion. Giuseppina devoted all her affec- 
tion and care to the great composer, who 
married her in 1859. Their sarcophagi 
rest in the chapel of the musicians’ home 
in Milan, the place of refuge for old and 
destitute musicians, a creation of the 
great maestro who devoted three million 
lire, one-half of his fortune, for this 
charitable purpose in his last will. An- 
other proof that a golden heart beat in 
the great man’s breast! 


Giuseppe Verdi, the Farmer 


Until 1870, the year “Aida” was fin- 
ished, Verdi’s life at Sant’ Agata was 
almost equally divided between his musi- 
cal work and his occupation as a farmer. 
A genuine proof of this division of 
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activity is an interesting document dis- 
covered among Verdi’s papers after the 
composer’s death. I am indebted to 
Maéstro Gennaro Papi, the excellent con- 
ductor of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
for the information relative to this in- 
teresting relic he was shown while visit- 
ing at Sant’ Agata in 1913. This price- 
less document is a piece of paper, hardly 
as big as one’s hand, on which Verdi 
had put down with a hasty pencil the 
drinking song of the first act of “La 
Traviata.” This first version of the cele- 
brated “brindisi’” was in C major, but 
transposed later by Verdi one tone lower. 
“After Alfredo has finished the song, 
Violetta stands up and repeats it’— 
these words are added in the maéstro’s 
handwriting. But what do the figures 
that follow mean? It-is a very careful 
and prosaic calculation regarding a 
quantity of carbone (coal) which the 
maéstro had bought for family use. 

In all the years following ‘“Aida’s” 
triumph Verdi’s agricultural work 
seemed to be his only ambition, although 
he never ceased to pursue his musical 
pursuits. It seemed almost sure that the 
great composer never would try his for- 
tune again with an operatic venture— 
at least this was the general belief—until 
the civilized world was surprised in 1887 
by the artistic wonder of “Otello,” fol- 
lowed in 1893 by the still more wonder- 
ful event of “Falstaff.” These facts do 
not change the certainty that Verdi’s 
principal ambition since 1870 was the 
systematic development of his great es- 
tate of Sant’ Agata, of which he seemed 
prouder than of the triumph of “Aida.” 

Verdi, who had abandoned his favorite 
night work of composing during that 
period, arose very early in the morning. 
After drinking a cup of hot, black, un- 
sweetened coffee while dressing—a habit 
of most Italians—he could be seen at five 
o’clock around his plantations and 
stables. He inspected the whole place 
thoroughly and gave the gardener and 
the laborers his orders, paying special 
care to his extended stables. Verdi was 
especially proud of his horses and cows, 
and he watched all phases of develop- 


ment of his stock farm with unabated 
interest. He was very successful in this 
line, indeed, as the representatives of the 
“razza Verdi” were famous and brought 
the highest prices. All experts whe vis- 
ited Sant’ Agata were unanimous in 
their opinion that Verdi was no less suc- 
cessful as a farmer and horse breeder 
than he was as a composer. 


Bought Our Farm Machinery 


Not the slightest detail escaped his 
watchful eye, and no horse, no colt, no 
ealf, not even a chicken could be bought 
or sold without his special permission. 
Quite in opposition to his neighbors, he 
did not conform to their conservative 
ways, but he was interested in all im- 
provements relative to farming and cat- 
tle breeding. The sweeping improve- 
ments of the United States aroused his 
keen interest quite especially. He or- 
dered them all, the ingenious time and 
work-saving machines and devices, these 
examples of our country’s inventive 
genius, and he tried hard to persuade 
his tenants to turn to the most modern 
methods. By far the greater part of 
the estate was leased to farmers who 
loved and revered Verdi like a father. 
It was a foregone conclusion that no 
better landlord could be found. 

His contracts were not only fair, but 
extremely moderate, and when Italy was 
confronted with hard times from 1883 to 
1885 in consequence of three crop fail- 
ures, he lowered the rents of his own 
volition. His principles were condensed 
in the plain words: “Do all you can 
for the farmer. Italy is not a rich coun- 
try. Good agriculturists are much more 
important for its welfare than mediocre 
musicians, poets, lawyers and _poli- 
ticians.” 

At seven o’clock the maéstro took, in 
company with Signora Peppina, a mod- 
est breakfast consisting principally of 
vood coffee and most excellent milk, after 
which the farm work was continued with 
untiring energy. At 11 o’clock the most 
substantial meal of the day was served, 
after which Verdi used to read or to 
play billiards. Sometimes he took a 
walk or a ride on horseback if the sun 
was not too mercilessly hot. 


At two o’clock in the afternoon the 
relations between Sant’ Agata and the 
outer world were resumed, as the letter 
carrier used to bring in the mail at that 
hour. Verdi’s correspondence took up 
many hours of the afternoon, as the com- 
poser used to read and answer every 
letter with the greatest care. He was a 
good and enthusiastic letter writer, and 
the volumes containing a part of his cor- 
respondence with friends and artists 
form a delightful and interesting lec- 
ture. No admirer of Verdi should fail 
to read at least the unique volume of the 
maéstro’s letters to various personages 
relating to his master works. The 
understanding of Verdi’s works will be 
greatly heightened by the perusal of 
these letters and the admiration for 
Verdi, the noble-hearted man, will reach 
a higher point than ever. 

A modest supper was partaken of at 
five o’clock in winter and at six o’clock 
in summer, and three hours later perfect 
quiet reigned at Sant’ Agata. “We are 
peasants,” Verdi used to say, “and we 
go to bed with the chickens.” 





OPERA STARS AT ACTORS’ FAIR 





Celebrities Scheduled to Sing, but Din 
Proves Overwhelming 


Grand opera night at the Actors’ Fund 
Fair last Tuesday, May 15, brought with 
it such celebrities as Amato, Rothier 
and de Segurola of the Metropolitan; 
Eleanor Daniels, a young Welsh singer, 
and Paquita Madriguera, the youthful 
Spanish pianist. Escorted by a band 
of pipers in kilties, the stars were par- 
aded about the huge Grand Central Pal- 
ace and then brought back to the navy 
booth for the concert. But alas! A 
dozen distractions, each making a healthy 
noise on its own account, refused ob- 
stinately to surrender to these new- 
comers, mere singing artists. A navy 
bugler was enlisted to summon the 
throng to silence. This expedient met 
with scant success. At last that part 
of the multitude surrounding the booth 
was calmed and Mr. Rothier burst into 
“La Marseillaise.” Still rival attrac- 
tions pitted their strength against the 
songsters. Miss Daniels then “took the 
plunge,” but the other artists decided 
not to attempt to cope with the din. 
“Some other time, when it is quiet,” they 
said as they hied them homeward. 


MILITARY MEN OBJECT 
TO PEACE HYMN IN UTAH 


Song of Brotherhood “Inappropriate,” 
Recruiting Officers Tell Salt Lake 
Oratorio Society 


SALT LAKE CITy, UTAH, May 12.—The 
proposed universal brotherhood hymn is 
causing considerable trouble in the trench 
lines of the Salt Lake Oratorio Society, 
says the Deseret Evening News of May 
11. And the “intervention” of United 
States military officials has caused the 
abandonment of the pacifist number at 
the concert to be given on the Capitol 
steps Sunday. The trouble all started 
with a contest inaugurated by the so- 
ciety for the best original poem and com- 
position for a world brotherhood hymn, 
to be sung at the rendition of Haydn’s 
“Creation.” 

Since the declaration of war doubts 
have arisen in the minds of some of the 
directors as to the advisabilty of per- ° 
forming such a hymn at a time when 
the nation is engaged in war. News of 
the discussion reached Lieut. Edwin 
Guthrie, in charge of the navy recruit- 
ing work here, and as a result Lieut. 
W, F.. Fox was sent to talk over the mat- 
ter with Prof. Squire Coop, director of 
the society. 

The military men urged that a militant 
hymn be supplemented for the hymn of 
peace as more appropriate at a time 
when the government is striving to en- 
list men in the service of their country. 
As a result of the objections of the navy 
recruiting officers the directors of the 
musical society at their meeting yester- 
day decided to substitute the patriotic 
strains of “America” on the program 
and leave the rendition of the peace num- 
ber until a more appropriate time. 








Good Wishes from Minnesota 


To the Editor of MusicaAL AMERICA: 


I want to congratulate you upon your 
new home. I am certain it has been cre- 
ated by Mr. Freund’s untiring devotion 
to a task seldom attempted in the musi- 
cal world. The message of music was 
never more needed than at the present 
time. May the spirit of MusicAL AMER- 
ICA continue to grow in power and 
strength until all wars shall cease. 

CAROLINE V. SMITH. 

Winona, Minn., May 6, 1917. 














Marie Sundelius 


SOPRANO 


Triumphs again in BOSTON, her home city, after a season’s absence as member 


of the METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY. 





The verdict of the critics : 


Boston Advertiser, May 4, 1917 


Boston’s Press Comment on Mme. Sundelius’ 
Re-appearance following her first Metro- 
politan Opera Season. 


Marie Sundelius was the soprano. The beauty of her 
execution of ‘‘The King of Thule’? was commendable, and 
her interpretation of ‘‘My Heart Is Heavy” deserves high 
praise. 


Boston Transcript, May 4, 1917 
With the maturing depth and ripening warmth otf Mme. 
Sundelius’ silvery tones to glamor the music of Margue- 
rite, the Boston Cecilia’s Society performance of Berlioz’s 
“Damnation of Faust,’’ under the direction of Chalmers 
Clifton, has once again at the end of a season, renewed 
the prestige of that organization. 


Boston Globe, May 4, 1917 


At her first appearance in Boston this year, Mme. 
Sundelius was warmly welcomed and gave the deepest 
pleasure of the evening. Her year with the Metropolitan 
Opera Company has developed her dramatic sense and 
broadened the voice, while adding greatly to its warmth 
and color. Marguerite’s Romanze, sustaining well in 
poignant mood the haunting prelude of the'English horn, 
was sung with expressive beauty of sentiment. The pity 
was that there were not more opportunity in the work to 
hear one of the most beautiful voices in this country to- 
day. 


Boston Herald, May 4, 1917 


Mme. Sundelius sang the music of Marguerite with 
consummate art and fine diction. The beauty of her fresh 
and golden voice was fully displayed. Her tones were 
colored with the emotions of girl and woman. 


— eo 


Boston Post, May 4, 1917 


Mme. Sundelius, now a member of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, showed how her voice had developed 
in her past season in New York. It would be hard to 
imagine a more truly naive rendering of the ‘King of 
Thule’ or a more dramatic and passionate interpretation 
of Marguerite’s Romance than she gave. 
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Boston Journal, May 4, 1917 
Mme. Sundelius sang with art and fine diction, and was 
superb as ‘‘Marguerite.”’ 
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Mme. Sundelius will be available for a lim- 
ited number of concert appearances prior 
to and following the Metropolitan season 
1917-18. 


Exclusive Management: 


GERTRUDE F. COWEN 
1451 Broadway, New York 
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Music Study Club Has Made Strik- 
ing Demonstration of Success 
in Awakening Musical Interest 
—City’s Chief Enthusiasm Had 
Been Evoked by Annual Season 
of Opera—Novelties of Work In- 
clude ‘‘Come Back’’ Class That 
Helps Members to Renew 
Former Musical Activities 


TLANTA, GA., May 8.—The close 
of a year of energetic activity on 
the part of the Music Study Club, a year 
that has fostered probably greater actual 
progress along musical lines than any 
preceding one, drew a large number of 
guests to the club reception at Marist 
Hall on Thursday evening. A feature of 
the evening was the presentation of a 
series of interpretative dances to music 
by the club chorus. 

The reception marked the completion 
of a skilfully mapped out program of 
musical uplift that, begun modestly, soon 
assumed undreamed-of importance and 
during the ensuing year will be developed 
on a most ambitious scale. 

Atlanta has not boasted a first rate 
chorus of any size or accomplishment in 
several years, and while the chorus of 


the organization this year has held only 
a secondary position in the activities of 
the club and no special emphasis has 
been given to its work, nevertheless, a 
most creditable organization has been 
effected, including forty members. ‘The 
conductor has been the club president, 
Mrs. Armond Carroll. 

The program mentioned above included 
Elgar’s “The Snow,” Strauss’s “Blue 
Danube Waltz” and a series of unaccom- 
panied pantomimes. The dancers were 
local girls, the pupils of Margaret 
Hecht, formerly of the Imperial Opera, 
Vienna, who gave most charming and 
imaginative renderings of the choral 
numbers as well as of the pantomimes. 

The season thus ended has not only 
been the most propitious year of club 
activities ever experienced by a musical 
organization in Atlanta, but it has also 
been the outstanding feature of a mu- 
sical season in the city, which has been 
unapproached for the quality and quan 
tity of its musical offerings. 


Only Two Seasons Old 


Organized at the beginning of last 
season in a very modest way, the Music 
Study Club has grown with phenomenal 
rapidity, both in numbers and in pres- 
lige. The principal factor in its growth 
has been its present president, Mrs. Car- 
roll, one of the foremost teachers of 
music in the city, who, before her mar- 
riage, conducted a series of piano schools 
in the towns of southwest Georgia un- 
der the name of Annie May Bell of 
Americus. 

The consistent aim of the club has 
been the promotion of a genuine musi- 
cal atmosphere in Atlanta. The first 
step in this direction was the establish- 
ment of a fortnightly series of illus- 
trated lectures on the lives and works 
of the great composers. Both lectures 
and illustrations were furnished by local 
artists, and from the very beginning the 
high standard of excellence attained by 
the Atlanta musicians awakened much 
favorable comment. 
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The Pictures: 


1, Mrs. L’Ella Griffith Bedard, herve She 2, Mrs. Katherine Hillyer Connerat, Corresponding Secretary; 3, 


Edith Hall, Treasurer; 4, Mrs. Armond Carroll, President of the Atlanta Music Study Club and State President for 
Georgia of the National Federation of Musical Clubs; 5, Mrs. Theodora Morgan-Stephens, Vice-President 


The next step was to provide a series 
of artists’ recitals by the better known 
artists of the metropolitan centers. At- 
lanta has been notorious for its lack of 
support of concert artists who have been 
brought here, and when the course was 
first proposed the older heads~ shook 
with foreboding. But the club members 
set to work with enthusiasm and secured 
a subscription to the series which in- 
sured its financial success from the be- 
ginning. William M. Brownlees, vice- 
president and resident manager of the 
Cable Piano Company, donated the use 
of Cable Hall to the club for the series 
without cost. 

The artists selected were Leo Orn- 
stein, the Flonzaley Quartet, John Barnes 
Wells and Annie Louise David, David 
and Clara Mannes and Ethel Leginska. 
The artists, with the exception of Wells, 
were instrumentalists, because the city 
has had the opportunity of hearing fa- 
mous singers annually during the week 
of Metropolitan grand opera. 

The artistic success of the course was 
overwhelming. The hall proved much 
too small to hold the crowds that flocked 
to hear the various artists. A hundred 
persons stood throughout the Ornstein 
program, and while seating facilities 
were pushed to the limit for the remain- 
ing concerts, still the walls were lined. 
The audiences were both discriminating 
and inspiring, and they drew from the 
artists repeated expressions of appre- 
ciation. 


Distinguished 
Italian Pianist 


“One of the most significant foreign musicians now in America.’’"—New York Evening Mail. 





7 Paha 1918 now booking 
E. Johnston, 1451 Broadway, New York 
" ‘Meson & Hamlin Piano 


A few advanced pupils will be taken at Seal Harbor, Maine, for a period of seven weeks, July 1 to Aug. 
15. Address: c/o R. E. Johnston at above address. 


Exclusive Mgt.: 














ELSIE BAKER Contralto 


Fourteen Weeks’ Chautauqua Tour of Middle West Beginning June 6th. 
Ten Weeks’ Tour to Pacific Coast Beginning Sept. 24th. 


Hear Her Victor Records 
Personal Address: 226 West 97th Street, NEW YORK 





As the season progressed, the fort- 
nightly lectures were varied by the in- 
troduction of artists from other cities 
to furnish the illustrated lectures on the 
composers. Edward Baxter Perry, the 
blind pianist, gave the Chopin program; 
Jan Chiapusso, the young Dutch pian- 
ist, now located at Shorter College, Rome, 
Ga., and Mrs. W. H. Boughton of the 
same institution gave the Schubert pro 
gram, and Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Merz 
and Reginald Billen of Wesleyan College, 
Macon, gave the Wagner-Liszt evening. 
These recitals were open to the club 
membership, and the general public was 
admitted upon the payment of a small 
admission charge. 


Aid Numbers in Resuming Work 


One of the most interesting and large- 
ly attended of the club activities was the 
“come-back” department, in which the 
ladies who had received musical training 
in former days and had allowed their 
work to lapse could come together, and 
by mutual encouragement could resume 
their labors. Many interesting pro- 
grams resulted, the feature being several 
piano numbers from one member who 
was seventy years old. 

In addition to the club chorus, pre- 
viously mentioned, there were numerous 
other activities, including a class in Ger- 
man, a class in ensemble and sight read- 
ing and similar departments. 

The culmination of the endeavors of 
the club came on Feb. 28, when it pre- 
sented in recital a local chamber music 
organization which had been formed 
among the faculty of the Atlanta Con- 
servatory of Music. An audience of 
nearly five hundred persons was assem- 
bled on short notice and the reception 
accorded the local musicians was heart- 
warming. 

The full realization of the mission of 
the club will be in presenting other local 
organizations in similar fashion, accord- 
ing to the club leaders, and there is now 
a disposition to anticipate a season next 
year in which Atlanta musicians will 
come fully into their own, and the pub- 
lic will be provided with frequent con- 
certs and chamber recitals. 

The officers of the ciub, in addition to 


Mrs. Carroll, the president, are Mrs. 
Theodora Morgan-Stephens, vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. L’Ella Griffith-Bedard, re- 
cording secretary; Mrs. Katherine "Hill- 
yer Connerat, corresponding secretary; 
Miss Edith Hall, treasurer; Mrs. Benja- 
min Elsas, chairman of ‘the program 
committee. 

The club affiliated with the National 
I‘ederation of Musical Clubs during the 
winter, the third Georgia organization 
to come into the national body. It was 
represented at the recent Birmingham 
biennial by a delegation that included 
I'rances Stovall, winner of the South- 
eastern District piano contest. Mrs. Car- 
roll was elected State president for 
Georgia of the National Federation and 
is now actively at work securing addi- 
tional affiliations. L. K. S. 





Now the Sensation of New York 
Brothers Leo, Jan and Mischel 


|CHERNIAVSKY 


3 SOLOISTS 3 





IN JOINT RECITALS 


Booking Now for 1917-18 Season 
U.S.A. Mona ement: HAENSEL & JONES 
3 Ww. 42d Street, N. Y. 


Managers pe World Tour, Howard Edie & Geo. 
Scully, address care of Haensel & Jones 























| VIOLINIST, PIANIST, ’CELLIST 
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Assisting Artists: 





Manuel Berenguer, Flautist; 


GALLI CURCI 


Homer Samuels, Accompanist 


Manager, CHARLES L. WAGNER 
D. F. McSWEENEY, Associate Manager 
1451 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Chickering Piano Used 
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FESTIVAL CROWNS 
RICHMOND'S SEASON 


Galli-Curci and Other Famous 
Stars Presented by Club— 
Baker Leads “‘Elijah’’ 


RICHMOND, VA., May 12.—From an 
artistic standpoint the most successful 
festival in the history of the Wednesday 
Club was given this week, but financially 
it did not pay. Bad weather and war 
conditions were possibly responsible for 
the failure to draw crowded houses each 
of the three nights. 

On the night when Galli-Curci and De 
Luca sang the house was nearly filled; 
there was also a good crowd on the Mar- 
tinelli-Garrison night and the choral 
night had a larger audience than is 
usual on these occasions, but to be finan- 
cially successful a well filled house every 
night was necessary. However, the offi- 
cers of the Wednesday Club are not wor- 
rying over the matter and are elated 


over the fact that the best season of 
concerts was given that the club ever 
undertook. In addition to the appear- 
ances of the four noted artists named, 
Inez Barbour, Margaret Keyes, Morgan 
Kingston and Clarence Whitehill sang 
the solo parts in the greatest presenta- 
tion of Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” ever 
given in this city. 

As an effect of the visit here of John 


PTT TIT 


C. Freund, editor of MusICAL AMERICA, 
there was more interest in the chorus 
work than ever before, with the result 
that practically every choir and club 
Singer in Richmond joined the Wednes- 
day Club chorus and sang in the: ora- 
torio. Under the skilful direction of W. 
Henry Baker the work of the big choir 
was almost perfect. 

John G. Corley, president of the 
Wednesday Club, announced after the 
festival that next year the subscription 
list would be conducted on a different 
plan. Instead of having just one sub- 
scription price, as at present, there will 
be three. A subscription list taken for 
400 of the best seats for each night, 
each subscriber taking two seats for each 
of the concerts, the price being fixed at 
$15. In the future the $15 subscription 
will remain as it it is, but in addition 
there will be a $10 subscription and a 
$5. This, it is thought, will increase the 
attendance and in a measure give a uni- 
form attendance to each concert. 


Mme. Galli-Curci attracted more at- 
tention than any of the artists and her 
singing was certainly the most wonderful 
ever heard here. Nature has been gen- 
erous to this young Italian, giving her 
a voice of purest gold and to this has 
been added cultivation- of the highest 
degree. Nothing like her coloratura 
work was ever heard here before and 
after the Mad Scene from “Lucia” she 
was given an ovation. 

Martinelli, a prime favorite here, was 
given a most generous reception and he 
made many new friends by his beautiful 
singing and pleasing, generous manner. 
Mabel Garrison established herself a 
favorite and will be wanted here again 
and De Luca likewise found a warm wel- 
come. W. G. O. 
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George Harris, Jr. 


In ORATORIO and CONCERT with the RUSSIAN SYM- 


PHONY ORCHESTRA SCORES TRIUMPH in the LON- 
DON, CAN., MUSICAL ART SOCIETY’S MAY FESTIVAL 


“Of rare artistic merit was the contribution of George Harris, tenor. 


While 


his voice is not of great volume, it is of exceptionally fine quality and under the 


most perfect control. 


His singing is characterized by refinement, dramatic feel- 


ing, intellectual appreciation and authority.”—Advertiser. 


“Apart from his artistic solo work in ‘The Slave’s Dream,’ George Harris, 
tenor, was heard in a charming group of songs, which served the purpose of 
strengthening the favorable impression made by him in the presentation of 


‘Judas Maccabaeus.’ ”—Advertiser. 


N. B.—Mr. Harris has in his Repertoire all the 
Standard and Modern Oratorio Works. 


Exclusive Direction: 


JOHN W. FROTHINGHAM, Inc., 


TL 
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Aeolian Hall, New York. 


ELEANOR McLELLAN 


OPEN AIR *‘AIDA’’ 
FOR CITY COLLEGE 


Metropolitan Forces To Give 
Opera on June 16 at Stadium 
For American Defense 


Summer opera is planned at the Col- 
lege of the City of New York as well 
as at Columbia University. An open-air 
festival performance of “Aida” is to be 
given on June 16 at the Lewisohn Sta- 
dium, under the auspices of the hygiene 
department of City College and the 
American Defense Society. This is an- 
nounced as the first of a series of per- 
formances this summer. 

The opera will be sung by leading 
Metropolitan stars supported by the Met- 


ropolitan chorus, the Metropoiitan or- 
chestra, the corps de ballet, and three 
premiére dancers and is to be presented 
on a stage 200 by 90 feet. The platform 
is to be erected in the center of the fleld 
before the stand, which is to be enlarged 
so that 10,000 persons can be comfort- 
ably seated. 

An effort is being made to have the 
performance on the order of a festival 
pageant similar to “Caliban” given last 
year. If permission is obtained from the 
park authorities, elephants and camels 
from the New York Zoological Gardens 
are to be used in the throne scene of 
the Verdi opera instead of horses. 

The proceeds of the benefit, which is 
to have a scale of prices ranging from 
$1 to $5, are to be divided between the 
City College for improvements to the 
stadium and the American Defense So- 
ciety to aid in the furtherance of its 
propaganda of universal service and pre- 
paredness. The Advisory Board of the 
American Defense Society contains the 
names of David Jayne Hill, Robert 
Bacon, Charles J. Bonaparte, John Grier 
Hibben, LL.D., Henry B. Joy, Hudson 
Maxim and Theodore Roosevelt. 








Wachtmeister Compositions Presented 
in Private Recital 


A recital of compositions by Count 
Axel Raoul Wachtmeister was given at 
the country home of Mr. and Mrs. C. 
Wharton Stork, at Birdwood, Philadel- 
phia, on May 8. The composer was pres- 
ent and performed his Sonata for ’cello 
and piano with Hans Kindler, solo ’cell- 
ist of the Philadelphia Orchestra. Mr. 
Kindler was also heard to advantage in 
two solo pieces. Horatio Connell, the 
bass-baritone, sang two groups of his 
songs, including “The Storm Is Raging,” 
“The Invisible Guide,” “In the Woods,” 
“Love in Autumn,” “The Lilac Hour” 
and “Autumn Wood” and was heartily 
applauded for his artistic singing. Kath- 
ryn Meisle sang a group of songs, in- 
cluding “My Heart Is Weary,” “Evening 
Song” and “Nightingale Lane.” 
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MAKER OF SINGERS 


‘The teacher who has made and 
influenced more careers than 
any woman teacher in America” 





Summer Courses Begin June Ist 





For Particulars Address: Secretary, D. TIGHE, 33 West 67th St., New York City 

















FRANK BIBB 


has returned from a 
triumphal trans-continen- 
tal tour with 


GRAVEURE 


MR. BIBB’S SUCCESS 


NORTH 
SOUTH 
EAST 
and WEST 


as shown by the following 
notices, ranks him among the 
foremost accompanists of the 


day. 





WINNIPEG TELEGRAM 


“Every light and shade of an all-embracing 
exposition of poetic fancy and dramatic situ- 
ation was reflected In the rarely beautiful 
and sympathetic accompaniments of Frank 


Bibb, to whom Mr. Graveure accorded a 
liberal share of the tremendously enthusiastic 
demonstration of the evening.” 


DULUTH HERALD 
‘“‘Frank Bibb played the accompaniments of 
extreme musical and technical difficulty with 
master skill, and at Mr. Graveure’s assent 
took the applause which was so largely his 
due also.” 


CALGARY MORNING ALBERTAN 
‘“‘In the ‘Invitation to the Journey’ (Du- 
Parc) the effect was ethereal. Mr. Bibb’s 
wonderful accompaniment in this song was 
sheer delight.”’ 


G‘LVESTON TRIBUNE 
“The work of Mr. Bibb stood as that of a 
master of the art.’’ 


WASHINGTON (D.C.) STAR 
"One of the real artists of the concert as 
well was Frank Bibb, whose delicate artistry 
was delightful.” 


BOSTON GLOBE 
“Yesterday, let it be said at once, the 
singer again had the exceptional aid of 
Frank Bibb’s discriminating and recreative 
accompaniments.’’ 


NEW YORK MORNING WORLD 
“Frank Bibb, as accompanist, was all that 
a singer could desire.” 


NEW YORK EVENING POST 
“Frank Bibb, who played the accompanl- 
ment with enthusiasm and sympathy, was 
represented by a brilliant ‘Rondel of Spring,’ 
which was well worth hearing.” 


NEW YORK TIMES 
“Mr, Frank Bibb played his accompanl- 
ments charmingly.” 


CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER 

“Frank Bibb was the accompanist, and a 
better one has not been heard here in this 
fruitful season. Such co-operation deserves 
some other designation than ‘accompanying.’ 
It is a vital and integral part of the per- 
formance.” 

TOLEDO DAILY BLADE 

“The accompaniments in the hands of Mr. 
Frank Bibb were marvels of perfection. 
Their tonal beauty was great and every 
slightest nuance of the singer found Its 
response at the piano.” 


SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE 
“Frank Bibb, In this number (‘La Vague et 
la Cloche’) discovered a singing tone in the 
piano which | have not heard since Coenraad 
v. Bos was on the job with Dr. Wiiliner.”’ 
LOS ANGELES DAILY TIMES 
‘“‘Mr. Graveure’s accompanist, Mr. Bibb, 
showed surpassing character in his work.”’ 


SACRAMENTO UNION 
‘“‘He himself Is an artist to whom can be 
applied enthusiastic praise.’’ 


Re-Engaged for 1917-18 as 
accompanist for GRAVEURE 


Address: 137 East 57th Street New York 


PLAZA 7309 
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MARGUERITE SYLVA MAKES BOW AT PARIS OPERA 


American Prima Donna Makes First Public Appearance Since Birth of Her Daughter a Year Ago and 
Wins Glory in ‘‘Favorita’” Performance That Aroused Ire of Donizetti Heirs—French Capital Hears 
“Messiah” in English for First Time Since 1870—Americans Heard in the Oratorio—Edouard de 
Reszke Suffers Bodily Hardships in Poland 


Bureau of Musical America, 
27 Avenue Henri Martin, 
Paris, April 27, 1917. 


HE heirs of Donizetti are again ap- 
pealing to the courts, this time 
against Rouché, director of the Paris 
Grand Opéra, for advertising and pre- 
senting “La Favorita” at the opera Sat- 
urday last. The heirs threatened to have 
the bailiff descend upon the cash box and 
carry away all receipts unless Monsieur 
Rouché made certain promises or mate- 
rial explanations. It seems that the 
director did do all that was necessary 
until the case comes to trial, for the 
piece was given brilliantly, and we have 
heard nothing of the affair since. 

News of the legal part of the case only 
helped to advertise the performance of 
“Ta Favorita,” which, however, did not 
need advertising since Battistini was to 
sing, and every seat was sold out long 
before notice of the suit appeared in the 
papers. Mlle. Lapeyrette was to take 
the part of Leonore but illness pre- 
vented, and twenty-four hours before the 
presentation Marguerite Sylva was in- 
duced to take the part. Marguerite Sylva 
is twice American—once, because she 
happened to be born under the Stars and 
Stripes, twice, because she married 
Captain Smith of the United States 
Marine Corps and Naval Attaché at the 
American Embassy here. Since war has 
been declared between America and Ger- 
many, Captain Smith has been called 
home, so in a few days the Smiths will 
sail, to remain in America probably till 


war is over. 

Her singing in “La Favorita” marked 
the début at the Grand Opéra of Mar- 
guerite Sylva, who is a pensionnaire of 
the Paris Opéra Comique; also it was 
the first public appearance of the singer 
since the birth of her daughter a year 
ago. Sylva has lost none of her charm 
as actress and artist, and though the 





role of Leonore does not rightly lie in her 
voice, the audience did not know that her 
most brilliant tones were yet to be heard 
or that she had no rehearsal whatsoever 
for the performance. The fine old opera 
was most artistically handled by Sylva, 


the stage he was generally the center of 
attraction. The other singers were good, 
in fact, with the exception of Delmas, 
the Grand offers none better than those 
who assisted in “La Favorita’”—Lafitte, 
Huberty and Dufranne. 
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Comique, Engaged 


Marine Corps. 
of the Opéra 


who with Battistini was recalled again 
and again. 


Laurels for Battistini 


Battistini won fresh laurels for him- 
self as King Alphonse XI. His voice 
and truly wonderful acting, his facial ex- 
pression, all place him in the front row 
of actor-singers of the day, and when on 


Marguerite Sylva and Her Little 
Daughter, Marguerite Sylva Smith. Mme. Sylva 
Is the Wife of Captain Smith of the U. S. 
Genevieve Vix 
for the 


Association 


Chicago 


Opera 


Zambelli and Aveline led the dancing. 
The dance has taken on new life at the 
Grand Opéra this season; in fact, effects 
both as to mise-en-scéne and general 
stage excellency are greatly improved. 
Detail work is given deeper study than 
ever, costumes are brightened and re- 
newed under the direction of Merle Forét, 
who was régisseur at Théatre de la Mon- 





WEEK OF MUSICAL 
“GALAS”’ STIRS PARIS 


Concerts in Honor of the United 
States Arouse Enthusiasm— 
New Laurels for DeLys 


Bureau of Musical America, 
27 Avenue Henri Martin, 
Paris, May 4, 1917. 


parts: May 4.—Galas of all -sorts 

have been the order of the day the 
past week and music has been the chief 
attraction on the program. One of these 
fétes held at the Théatre des Champs 
Elysées, “En Honneur des Etats Unis,” 
gotten up by Romolo Zanoni, fairly rev- 
eled in good music, and the program 
while long showed some of the best 
artists in Paris. 

An act of “Rigoletto” and “Traviata” 
was heard at the Champs Elysées mat- 
inée, but preceding the bits of grand 
opera was an attractive program, the 
numbers covering: 1, Overture to “Bar- 
bier de Séville”; 2, “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana,” Mascagni; “Mai,” Hahn, Mlle. 
Ellen Helia; 3, Aria from “Barbier de 
Séville,’ M. Donatelli; 4, “Sonnet a la 
Reine d’Italie,” Rivet, Mlle. Guintini of 
the Comédie Francaise; 5, “La leggenda 
Pastorale, Travia,” Mlle. Annetta Stam- 
ini; 6, La Tyrolienne de “Guillaume 
Tell,” danced by Janine Klotza, Ly de 
Sergy and Maude Straesel. 

Then followed “Rigoletto,” with Alys 


Michot as Gilda, Desfies as Duca di Man- 
tova, Chauvet as Rigoletto, Fanti as 
Maddalena, Caravia as Sparafucile. The 
orchestra and singing were highly com- 
mendable, and Alys Michot, who is one 
of the younger French artists, is espe- 





cially worthy of mention, her voice being 
the clearest and purest of sopranos, her 
temperament of the refined kind, and the 
débutante showed herself an artist to her 
finger tips. In “Traviata,” which fol- 
lowed, she took the leading réle in the 
second act and charmed all by her clever 
acting and voice, which is one of big 
possibilities. The others who took part 
in “Traviata” were Desfies, Chauvet and 
Marini. 

The visitation of Battistini is now a 
thing of the past, yet the whole of mu- 
sical Paris is echoing his praises, for 
there has been no such singer among us 
since the féte of Italian opera at the 
Chatelet some years ago, when Caruso 
and Amato were on the boards. Edith 
de Lys helped Battistini score one of his 
triumphs in “Marie de Rohan,” then 
Marguerite Sylva in “La Favorita.” On 
Sunday last Battistini was last heard, 
“Hamlet” being the opera given, and the 


other singers were Campredon, Borel, 


Huberty, Narcon, 
Ernst and Lacome. 

Battistini created the réle under Am- 
brose Thomas’s direction at Milan some- 
thing like twenty-five years ago, so he 
came to us with all the traditions of the 
work, the interpretations of all the art- 
ists having been directed by the com- 
poser long ago. At that time Emma 
Calvé was Ophélie and the piece given 
at La Scala is said to have been one of 
the noted triumphs of the house. Bat- 
tistini is not only a remarkable singer 
jn the opera, but he is a wonderful actor, 
and his technique was a lesson in stage 
deportment from beginning to end. It 
is good news to Parisians to know that 
this artist has signed to return next 
season, and he will sing half a dozen 
operas of his répertoire. 

The big Gala at the Grand Opéra 
given Saturday was in honor of America, 
and the house was profusely decorated 
with the Stars and Stripes. There was 
dancing, solo singing, acts from operas 
and Saint-Saéns directed the orchestra, 
which played his composition, “Hail, 
California!” 

Cecil Sorel recited appropriate verses 
and after Bréval and Franz had pre- 


Dufranne, Gonguet, 


sented an act from “Le Cid,” the orches- 
tra burst into the California melody and 
Saint-Saéns put all his soul in the baton. 
The house was intensely interested, for 
this piece is-different from anything the 
musician has made, and was new to the 
ears of most of them. An act of “Ham- 
let” was sung by Titta Ruffo and Cam- 
predon. Ruffo represents the old Italian 
school, of which we hear entirely too 
littie these days, and Ruffo’s interpreta- 
tion of the part musically left little to be 
desired. Afterward he sang three Nea- 
politan songs, with Vigna at the piano, 
which established the singer not only 
as an opera singer, but as a singer of 
simple melodies. 

“Le Baiser du Drapeau,” an original 
poem recital by Jean Richepin, was fol- 
lowed by an act from “Aida,” the 
“Nile Scene,” with Edith de Lys. The 
orchestra was directed by Vigna, and 
the act was so stirring and so full of 
beauty that at the finish the whole or- 
chestra stood up to applaud and to shout 
“Bravo” with the audience. It was a 
great victory for this American singer, 
and her recall half a dozen times but 
added to the triumph, for now that Miss 
de Lys has become so deservedly popular, 
her name has but to appear on a pro- 
gram for the matinée or soirée to be 
popular. After the “Aida” scene, the 
ballet danced the effects they give with 
“Le Cid” music. 

Mason Carnes gave his last matinée 
Thursday to a large and attentive audi- 
ence. The half dozen other seances of 
his arranged for certain dates were all 
artistic successes in spite of the pouring 
rain, which might have dampened the 
ardor of less admiring music-lovers. 
Carnes was in splendid voice this last 
concert and his tones grew round with 
use. It is not in dramatic passages that 
the baritone scores, however, for his 
voice is best in piano parts, and it is 
then that the beautiful diction and soft- 
ness of the timbre are appreciated. He 
was applauded after each number and 
had to give encores. 

The violinist, Villain, was especially 
fine, also the pianist, Mlle. Hermil. 

LEONORA RAINES. 


naie, Brussels, and with such a leader as 
Ambrosini from Covent Garden at Lon- 
don. 

The “Messiah” with original accom- 
paniment was given in English at Salle 
Jouffroy under the direction of W. H. 
Kerridge, organist and Chapelmaster of 
the Church of the Holy Trinity. The 
soloists were Natalie Gaskin, Louis 
Rousseau and John Byrne. Blanche 
Pociey played the organ. 

The audience was almost entirely 
Anglo-Saxon and brought together the 
music lovers among the Americans and 
British colony in Paris. Thee“Messiah” 
has been given in French, but this is the 
first time since 1870 that it has been 
sung in English, and it is a noteworthy 
fact that all the singers were American 
or British, Though the chorus was 
composed of amateur singers, the affair 
went off in a highly commendable man- 
ner, and the training reflected great 
credit on Kerridge and the singers, who 
responded faithfully to his baton. 

Natalie Gaskin has a most exquisite 
soprano, and the classic music she inter- 
preted was sung easily, without effort, 
and her breathing was perfect. The voice 
is an unusual one, all sweetness and 
purity without color or warmth, but it 
seemed particularly suited to this sacred 
score. 


Rousseau’s Success 


Louis Rousseau, who is a soloist at the 
Opéra Comique, took the tenor part in 
the composition, and his entire work was 
done in a most musicianly manner. As 
Rousseau is one of the best principals at 
the Comique, his great success in the 
“Messiah” demonstrates not only his 
versatility but his general ability as an 
artist and public singer. 

John Byrne, who is soloist at the 
Church of the Holy Trinity, possesses a 
rich, sympathetic baritone, the quality of 
which is like velvet. His runs and florid 
passages were executed with ease, grace 
and perfect legato. Byrne is one of the 
few foreign singers that have stuck to 
Paris during the war, and the French 
are very grateful to him and show their 
admiration of his singing whenever he 
takes part on a program. 

The “Messiah” was altogether such a 
success that it will be repeated, the next 
time in the largest hall in Paris, for 
while it was advertised only from pulpits 
for this concert, many were turned from 
the doors of the Salle Jouffroy. 


Litvinne Entertains Vidal 


Felia Litvinne entertained the com- 
poser Paul Vidal at her studio with a 
matinée last week. The féte was ar- 
ranged for the master’s birthday, and 
the pupils of Litvinne sang works be- 
loved of Vidal, and his music was also 
played. The young women who took 
part, representing Litvinne’s star voices, 
were: Marthe de Villiers, Herzfeld, 
Wreckly, Holland, Darboy, Castel, 
Lenoir, Luquet, Covo, Baudin, Poirer, 
Dauby, Latour and Mirey. Litvinne her- 
self has been far too seldom heard since 
war began, though she has interested 
herself in all sorts of charities and is an 
indefatigable worker for the families of 
mobilized musicians. 

“My brother Edouard, so far as I 
know, is in good health,” remarked Jean 
de Reszke in speaking of Edouard de 
Reszke, who has been in Poland since 
the beginning of the invasion. “He re- 
mained several days in a damp cellar, 
fearing his villa would be bombarded, 
and when all danger was past and he 
could breathe freely, he came to fresh 
air and sunlight to find that he was all 
drawn to one side as an effect of his 
crouched position and the humidity of 
his underground cage. The rheumatism 
has left, but his neck is still drawn badly, 
and it will take a good many ‘thawings’ 
to make him straight. He lost a good 
deal in weight that first winter of the 
war, but these pounds he has now re- 
gained, and when peace is signed he and 
his family hope to return to Paris where 
Edovard will again take up professional 
work,” 

The handsome new drop curtain at the 
Opéra Comique, the work of the artist 
Bailly, will be used for the first time at 
the matinée to-day, when Mary Garden 
will again sing “Carmen” there. 


New Opera by Fauré 


“Promethée,” the lyric tragedy by Jean 
Lorrain and Ferdinand Herodiad, the 
music by Gabriel Fauré, will be staged 
in appropriate fashion at the Grand 
Opéra shortly. 

Genevieve Vix, who has signed with 
the Chicago Opera, is living quietly this 
winter, getting ready for the réles she 
is to sing in America. She will remain 
in Paris till the end of June, then will 
move to the country prior to taking the 
now dangerous ce momentous trip 
across the Atlantic. 

LEONORA RAINES, 
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[An Editorial 





BRAHMS PLEADS GUILTY 


In the N. Y. Sunj 

















For years and years, ever since Mark 
Twain assured us that Wagner’s music 
is not so bad as it sounds, there has been 
a suspicion among the people who do not 
like the music of Johannes Brahms that 
Brahms was guilty of a crime. Some 
have argued that the crime consisted in 
writing the music that Brahms did write; 
others have said it lay in not writing the 
music that Wagner wrote; a few have 
always declared that the guilt was not 
Brahms’s but some one else’s, and that 
Brahms should not be indicted for his 
works because, poor as they are, he 
hadn’t even talent enough to write them. 
With what delight of vindication will 
these last accusers read in_ print 
Brahms’s confession that they are right, 
and that he was not to blame for his own 
pieces! The facts in the matter are con- 


tained in a publication called the Har- 
binger of Light, printed at Melbourne, 
Australia, for one Hilda Yetts, and de- 
voted to the wonders of spiritism. 

In a department called “Leaves From 
My Psychic Diary,” conducted by the 


editor, presumably Miss or Mrs. Yetts, 
there is an article called “Johannes 
Brahms: A Confession.” It is dated 
March 24, 1912, and has probably been 
delayed by the spirit censor. The arti- 
cle reports Brahms as saying: 

“TIT was a most successful man upon 
the earth as a musical artist, and my 
great ambition was to be, as a composer, 
original—to compose music such as had 
never been, or seldom ever, performed 
in public, so that I might become dis- 
tinguished on that account. You know 
that I achieved my ambition, and my 
gypsy dances and Hungarian melodies 
are always spoken of as original. But 
I was not original in the ordinary ac- 
ceptance of the term, for I stole my 
gypsy themes from Remenyi, the Bohe- 
mian violinist, when I traveled with him 
for a short time as his accompanist. 

“Remenyi was a true genius, and was 
most certainly inspired by the unseen 
influences when playing, especially in 
public, as was I myself also in after 
years. Remenyi used to play gypsy folk 
songs and melodies which he had learned 
from them when a boy, for he was of 
gypsy origin. These he used to play 
from memory, with variations entirely 
from memory—he would never write 
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The Prayer Perfect 


“Truly An Artist’s Song’’ 


A James Whitcomb Riley poem set 
to music by Ervine J. Stenson, this is 
truly an artist’s song. A song gem— 
a sincere unaffected little prayer—it 


and a Host of Others Are Singing It 


SAM FOX PUBLISHING COMPANY 


sung by many concert and 
stars of the first magnitude. 
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Riegelman, Karl Jorn 





An Excellent Teaching - 
Song 


Not a sacred 
song buta 
song classic. A 
humanly ap- 
pealing song 
of such qual- 
ity and high 
merits that 
any artist can 
proudly pro- 
gram it. 
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Exclusive 





GEORGE O’CONNELL 


TENOR 


Who has achieved most unusual success during his 
short period before the musical public, possesses 
all the attributes that characterize a brilliant sing- 
ing career. His is a tenor that contains all 
the vibrant sturdy elements of the dramatic, to- 
gether with the delicately molded lyric voice, a 
most unusual combination. His repertoire is most 
extensive, and covers the best known compositions 
of practically every type of song, from the old 
Italian Bel Canto to the modern vocal contributions, 
as well as Lieder, oratorio and the most prominent 
arias from operatic literature. 

‘‘My Dear Mr. O’Cennell: 

‘lam delighted with your singing. Yours is a 
rare tenor voice and decidedly of the operatic type. 
I hope some day to find you in opera. With every 
good wish for your great success, I am, 

‘Very sincerely yours, 
“MARCEL CHARLIER, 
Director of Chicago Grand Opera Company.’’ 


‘“‘4 delightful classical program was given by 
George O’Connell of Chicago, a rising star among 
tenor singers. In the four groups of characteristic 


numbers Mr. O’Connell’s voice mingled tenderness 
and volume with a distinctness in. enunciation of the 
French German and Italian songs.’’—-South Bend 


Times-Herald, : 


Management: 





VERA BRADY-SHIPMAN, 9th Floor Auditorium Bldg., Chicago 





them down for fear some one might 
appropriate them. Now, my musical 
memory was phenomenal, and I- jotted 
down the themes from memory, and so 
became possessed of his répertoire, which 
certainly was original, so far as_ public 
musical audiences were concerned.” 

After apologizing for his atrocious 
act the abandoned Brahms said: 

“I am glad I made this confession 
this afternoon and feel very much re- 
lieved now that I have done so, it be- 
ing the meanest action I ever did in 
earth life, and I can now progress much 
more rapidly.” 

There must be some who recall Ed- 
uard Remenyi, a prince of Hungarian, 
not Bohemian, violinists, who died on his 
last American tour in 1897-98. Remenyi 
and Brahms went on a concert tour in 
1853; and this must have been when the 
treacherous theft of the Hungarian’s 
themes took place. Brahms was then a 
young man of 20, who attracted the at- 
tention of Joachim and the published 
admiration of Schumann. Joachim, as 
a violinist and a Hungarian himself, 
ought to have protected Remenyi from 
the wiles of the unscrupulous (and pro- 
foundly unoriginal) Brahms. For 
Joachim could not have been fooled. He 
undoubtedly .knew when Brahms ab- 
stracted a gypsy theme and improvised 
thereon to the wonder and applause of 
great audiences. Probably Joachim’s 
mistake was in thinking that gypsy 
themes, like most gypsy property, are 
held in common. Maybe Remenyi was 
deceived by his simple notion too. 

Only one question really remains in 
the light of Brahms’s interesting (and 
gentlemanly) confession; from whom did 
Brahms steal his intricate polyphony, or 
weaving of orchestral voices? It is a 
difficult question, because so far as is 
generally known there was no one before 
Brahms who scored music as he did or 
who had his extraordinary command of 
complex and rich effects. 

Probably Brahms will be found to 
have lifted some pages of Sebastian Bach, 
who also knew how to utter many musi- 
cal thoughts at one time. A search of 
Bach’s organ fugues and other compo- 
sitions is in order. You see, we cannot 
ask Brahms himself, because, by confes- 
sion, he has attained sufficient spiritual 
buoyancy to float him far above the earth 
plane. He is even. too far away to make 
audible to him any longer the persistent 
cry of his haters: “Whence did you steal 
your dullness?” 

The crass sound of this unfeeling in- 
terrogatory does not penetrate a rare- 
fied atmosphere and enter the ears of 
the sonorous (and muddily orchestrated) 
Brahms, whose repentant spirit is to be 
conceived of as sitting in the clouds a 
little apart from the strictly virtuous 
group of music’s immortals. 





GENEVA HEARS NEW MUSIC 





Henry Jacobsen Conducts Own Compo- 
sitions in Up-state City . 


GENEVA, N. Y., May 12.—“Irlandaise,” 
a new orchestral work by Henry Jacqgb- 
sen, conductor of the Geneva Choral So- 
ciety, was performed by the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra on May 7 at the 
annual music festival given by the Gen- 
eva Choral Society. Mr. Jacobsen con- 
ducted the work, which was enthusi- 
astically received and proved a composi- 
tion of great merit. 

Grace Kerns, the soprano, was the 
soloist on this occasion and scored a 
huge success. Reinald Werrenrath, the 
popular baritone, was given an ovation 
for his singing in Deems Taylor’s can- 
tata, “The Highwayman.” Mr. Taylor 
was present and played the piano accom- 
paniments for Mr. Werrenrath. 

The proceeds of the festival were de- 
voted to the aid of the Red Cross So- 
ciety. 





Steinert Concerts to Be Resumed This 
Year at Worcester 


WorcEsTER, MAss., May 14.—An an- 
nouncement for the coming season that 
is of much interest to lovers of music 
in Worcester is that the Steinert con- 
certs are to be resumed. The opening 
concert, scheduled for Dec. 4, will bring 
the festival favorite, Mme. Schumann- 
Heink. The second concert will be given 
Jan. 29 by Mme. Alma Gluck, another 
favorite with Worcester audiences, while 
Frieda Hempel will appear at the third 
concert, Tuesday evening, Feb. 12. The 
last program in the series is scheduled 
for Friday evening, March 22, and will 
present Mme. Yolanda Méré, pianist, 
and Efrem Zimbalist, violinist. These 
eoncerts are to be given at popular 
prices. The series was omitted last win- 
ter and the announcement that it is to 


be resumed is most welcome. 
=. c- 





TENNESSEE SCHOOL 
SPONSORS FESTIVAL 


Local Forces Unite to Present 
Opera and Cantatas, Under 
Max Schoen 


JOHNSON CITY, TENN., May 19.—A 
surpassingly fine Festival was held May 
2 at the East Tennessee State Normal 
School, under the direction of Max 


Schoen, who has charge of the music 
department at the Institution. About 
4000 persons, out of a population of 
10,000, attended the Festival. A _ nota- 
ble feature was the appearance of pub- 
lic school children in a special program. 
A cantata, “Spring Rapture,” was given 
by the Wednesday Morning Music Club, 
under Mrs. D. R. Beeson. Mrs. James 
R. Cox was the pianist. A string quar- 
tet composed of Mildred and Norma Gil- 
breath, Max Schoen and F. W. Hoss, 
gave further support. The cantata, 
“Flower Queen,” was given by the nor- 
mal and Hfigh school choruses, under Mr. 
Schoen. The soloists were Mrs. Arthur 
C. Aiken and Lillian Rhea Hunter. 

The operetta, “Contest of Nations,” 
was given in the evening by Normal 
School students and a large orchestra. 

Every detail of the Festival, the sec- 
ond held here, was declared a sweeping 
success, reflective of the excellent artis- 
tic propaganda work undertaken by the 
school and Director Schoen. 








PERCY GRAINGER’S WAR WORK 





Eminent Pianist to Give Twenty Red 
Cross Recitals Next Season 


Percy Grainger is devoting himself 
these days to relief work and will give 
recitals during the summer for the Red 
Cross Society. His first recital, at 
AXolian Hall, for the coming season has 
already been announced for Nov. 15, 
when the entire proceeds will be devoted 
to the benefit of the British Women’s 
Hospital (Star and Garter Home, Rich- 
mond, England, for totally disabled sol- 
diers and _ sailors) and _ Professional 
Classes War Relief Council, Inc. (Lon- 
don). 

Twenty Red Cross recitals through 
Canada and the United States have been 
arranged for him by his manager, An- 
tonia Sawyer. The Red Cross in Canada 
has sent him a medal and made him a 
life member because of his donations. On 
May 15 he gave a recital for the British- 
American War Relief Fund, at the 
Knoedler Galleries in New York. 





Lucy Gates of New York, coloratura 
soprano, sang groups of French and 
English songs at the musical tea given 
at the home of Mrs. Ledyard Cogswell 
in Albany, N. Y., for the benefit of the 
war relief work of the Albany Anti- 
Suffrage Association. Harry Alan Rus- 
sell was at the piano. 





Mary Kaestner 


SOPRANO 


Prima Donna 
San Carlo Opera Co. 








Concerts - Opera 
Season 1917-18 


Mgt. Fred Renard, 216 W.70th St., NewYork 


CHARLES Troxell 











TENOR 
“The Messiah’? at Sym- 
phony Hall, with Boston 


People’s Choral Union. 


Boston Globe, Apr. 30— 
‘‘An intelligent singer of 
text, is adequate in voice, in 
the varied styles of lyric, 
florid and dramatic song and 
sings emotionally.’’ 


Exclusive Management 
WALTER ANDERSON 




















NOW IN NEW YORK 


=== JONAS 


The Celebrated Spanish 
Piano Virtuoso and Ped- 
Studio: 45 W. 76th St.. New York Phone, Schuyler 307 | 


agogue late from Berlin 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


American Tenor’s Debut Season in Italy Earns Him Re-engagement at La Scala and the Cos- 
tanzi— No Ill Effects of Trench Life Apparent in Renaud’s ‘“‘Mephisto’’ at Monte Carlo — 
Bond of Sympathy Between Rachmaninoff and Mascagni—- Macnez Creates Tenor Role 
in Rome Premiere of New Mascagni Opera— The House That Oscar Hammerstein Built 
in London a White Elephant on Its New Owner’s Hands 
Because It Stimulates Appetite — Kousnietzoff Sings “Cleopatra” in Petrograd 


-Music an Unpatriotic Art 

















Y making the success he has made of 

his début season at La Scala and the 
Costanzi, the new American tenor Carlo 
Hackett has won his re-engagement for 
these, the leading lyric theaters of Milan 
and Rome, for the season 1917-18. More- 
over, it turns out that his engagement 
at the Colon in Buenos Ayres this sum- 
mer is to be but the first of three seasons 
there, as his contract is to take him to 
the Argentine capital three summers in 


succession. 
* * &* 


N leave of absence from the trenches 
of France’s war front, Maurice 


Renaud made his Méphistophélés the 
dominating feature of Director Raoul 
Gunsbourg’s revival of Berlioz’s “‘Damna- 
tion of Faust” at the Monte Carlo Opera 
this season. The great French singing 
actor’s: impersonation of this rdle is still 
a cherished memory in the minds of the 
few New Yorkers who attended the ill- 
advised revival of the Berlioz opera at 
the Manhattan in the old days of merry 
opera war. 

The news note that the Brander of the 
Monte Carlo production was again M. 
Chalmin calls attention to the fact that 
this baritone seems content to limit his 
operatic activities exclusively to the 
pocket-edition principality of Prince Al- 
bert of Monaco. He once spent a few 
weeks at the Metropolitan for the pur- 
pose of singing Brander in Heinrich 
Conried’s production of Berlioz’s “Faust” 
opera, but since then he has not been 
heard of as singing anywhere outside of 
Monte Carlo. 

In the Monte Carlo company Renaud 
found an old Manhattan associate in 
Gustav Huberdeau, the _ basso. The 
Faust of the Berlioz revival was Léon 
Laffitte, formerly leading tenor of the 
Montreal Opera Company. 

Speaking of Renaud and his Méphis- 
tophélés inevitably brings to mind the 
Russian basso Chaliapine, whose melo- 
dramatically vivid portrayal of the name 
part of Boito’s “Mefistofele’” at Monte 
Carlo earned him a season’s engagement 
at the Metropolitan. The word comes 
that, though his official standing as court 
singer to the Czar of all the Russias has 
automatically become void and meaning- 
less, he has received some compensating 
recognition from the Provisional Govern- 
ment of the new republic. 

Like his friend Gorki, Chaliapine has 
always been a revolutionist at heart, al- 
though the occasion on which he fell on 
his knees on the stage of the Imperial 
Opera in Petrograd and led the stage 
crowd in singing the national anthem 
when he saw the Czar enter his box re- 
mains a famous illustration of how sub- 
ject the musician’s perspective is to the 
emotion of the moment. 

*x* * * 


HEN the rdies for the Roman, 

premiére of the new Mascagni 
opera “Lodoletta” were being assigned 
at the Costanzi the composer’s choice for 
the principal tenor part fell upon Um- 
berto Macnez. This singer was one in 
the succession of Italian tenors who have 
come to the Metropolitan for a one- 
season’s visit during the past ten years, 
but he left a much more agreeable im- 
pression than most of his predecessors 
or successors. 

Likewise at Mascagni’s request Rosina 
Storchio “created” for Rome the chief 
female réle in “Lodoletta.” Storchio was 
once discussed as a Metropolitan possi- 
bility, but nothing came of it. Her 
fellow-countrymen regard her as one of 
their first-rank artists. 

=o * 

ig ite Sergius Rachmaninoff had the 

bad (or good?) luck to write a Pre- 
lude in C sharp minor, which has been 
played by every amateur pianist the 
whole world over, he has been learning 
that extreme success won by a minor 
composition may be a very serious handi- 
cap to a composer ambitious for a sym- 
pathetic hearing for his works in larger 
frame. It is practically a parallel case, 
though in a different field, to that of 


Mascagni and his famous—or infamous 
—Intermezzo. 

A writer in the National News, pub- 
lished in England, recalls that when 
Rachmaninoff visited that country just 


No. 1—Mile. Alys Michot, who sang 
““Gilda’’ at a gala perforniance “In 
Honor of the United States of 
America”? at the Champs Elysées, in 
Paris, recently. No. 2—Titta Ruffo 
as “Hamlet,’’ a rdle he has been 
singing at the Grand Opera in Paris lately. 


‘‘Aida’’—a favorite in Parisian operatic circles. 


idea was that ‘the people’ were to supply 
the material, and the composers were 
to be simply the ‘arrangers.’ That was 


a fallacy he had to abandon when he was 
writing ‘Rousslan and Ludmilla’; he had 


No. 3—Edith de Lys, the American soprano, 
No. 4—Romolo Zanoni, who organized the gala 


operatic performance in honor of America at the Champs Elysées 


before the war and played one of his own 
concertos it was listened to with toler- 
ance, but at the end the audience literally 
shouted and screamed for the Prelude, 
and wouldn’t let him go until he had re- 
luctantly complied with their request. 
“The other day a really fine Symphony 
of his was produced at the Queens Hall. 
I heard two women near me say, ‘Oh, 
isn’t this long and tiresome! I do wish 
we could have his Prelude instead.’ One 
can only add, the pity of it!” 


* * * 


ONCERT artists who go over to the 

music hall stage in London meet with 
many experiences worth recording. Mary 
Law, an English violinist of some stand- 
ing, who has been playing at some of 
the vaudeville houses this season, with 
Mark Hambourg’s example before her, 
tells the story, says London Musical 
News, that a few weeks ago an enter- 
tainer who was appearing on the same 
bill with her remarked: “I ‘suppose 
you’ve ’ad a lot of teaching and prac- 
tice.” 

“A great deal,” she replied. 

“Well, my sister’s a violinist, she ain’t 
’ad any lessons, but it’s different with 
‘er, it’s a gift; in fact she’s simply a 
‘mass of ’armonics.” 

* * o 


ITH regard to the composer from 

whose opera “Life for the Tsar” 
the music has been taken, paradoxically 
enough, for the new national hymn of 
the Russian revolutionists, Ernest New- 
man calls attention to the fact that 
Glinka was to a certain extent the vic- 
tim of his period, his class and his en- 
vironment. 

“He was a valetudinarian in com- 
fortable circumstances, without the spur 
to work that poorer men have,” writes 
the noted Birmingham critic in The New 
Witness. “He fell a victim to the super- 
ficial theory that any Russian amateur 
can make a new world in music by ignor- 
ing what the great composers of the 
West have done in it. Tschaikowsky, 
who had too much sense to subscribe 
blindly to the shallow nationalist theory, 
saw that Glinka’s lifelong amateurish- 
ness was in part the result of his belief 
that there is such a thing as ‘Russian’ 
music as distinct from ‘music.’ His first 


to realize also, by that time, that he 
would have to study to improve the ama- 
teurish technique that had fettered him 
until then.” 
* * x 

ITH the close of its season the New 

Queens Hall Orchestra of London 
completed a record that in view of the 
nature of the times must redound to the 
credit of Sir Henry Wood and those who 
have aided and abetted him. 

The total number of concerts given 
during the season, the organization’s 
twenty-first, was eighty-nine, notes the 
London Daily Telegraph. Of these forty- 
nine represented the activities of the 
“Proms,” while fourteen were symphony 
concerts and twenty-six Sunday after- 
noon functions. All these were conduct- 
ed by Sir Henry Wood, with the excep- 
tion of the concluding concert, when, in 
his absence through indisposition, he was 
replaced by Landon Ronald. 

On each of the symphony programs, 
save one, was a novelty, interesting fea- 
tures of the season having been the pro- 
duction of Granados’s “Dante,” Turina’s 
“La Procession du _ Rocio,’ Gabriel 
Pierné’s “Les Cathédrales,” Henri Ra- 
baud’s “La Procession Nocturne,” and 
Albert Roussel’s “Evocation.” These 
stood for modern Spanish and French 
art. As representing native music there 
were novelties by W. H. Reed and Frank 
Bridge, while, in the way of Russian 
music the season gave a hearing to un- 
familiar works of Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
Kalinnikoff, Ostroglazoff and Tcherepnin. 


* * * 


T must be that Oscar Hammerstein’s 
London Opera House was built under 

several unlucky stars. Not only did the 
doughty New York impresario’s dreams 
for it end in disaster but ill-luck has 
dogged the footsteps of every manager 
that has taken the building in hand since, 
no matter what the nature of the enter- 
tainment provided—and every conceiv- 
able kind has been tried out. 

Now Oswald Stoll, the experienced and 
resourceful director of vaudeville in- 
stitutions, who bought the London Opera 
House outright over a year ago, has 
found that neither high-class vaudeville 
bills nor such diverting character studies 
as “Potash and Perlmutter” are potent 


enough attractions to fill the house to a 
satisfactory extent, and so once more the 
House That Oscar Built is closed. 
Obviously the building is a_ white 
elephant on its owner’s hands. “What is 
to be done with the London Opera 
House?” moans the London Musical 
News. “Time was when this palatial 
house of entertainment was singled out 
for some derision at the numerous 
changes in the character of its repre- 
sentations since Oscar Hammerstein built 
it and opened it with such unprophetic 
flourish. But at least nowadays it can- 
not be said to stand alone in that respect. 
When one sees Drury Lane busy with 
spectacular drama, pantomime, Russian 
opera, English musical comedy, and 
lastly, a picture show; when one sees 
the home of Gilbert and Sullivan, the 
house of Irving, and the Lyceum, the 
erstwhile happy hunting ground of the 
great progenitor of the present Savoy 
manager, given over to variety, pan- 





as 


tomime, and lurid melodrama, the Lon- 
don Opera House is in good company. 
“But still, it is somewhat of a white 
elephant. Its hugeness, its magnificence, 
and its situation are all against it, and if 
a successful entrepreneur like Mr. Stoll 
has to confess that it has so far beaten 
him, one may well despair of its future.” 
* a” om 


ND now we are to believe that music 

is an unpatriotic art, or, at any rate, 

one that is conducive to unpatriotic con- 
duct. The case is proven  incontro- 
vertibly by the Daily Mirror of London, 





[Continued on page 18] 
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“Enthusiastic = 
ovation greeted 
the wonderful - 
artistry dis- 
played byFred- 
erick Gunster 
... fortunately 
possessed of : 
that all too rare 
attribute in 
many singers— 
perfect enunci- 
ation, so clear - 
: that scarcely a 
- word was lost in the large hall.”’— 


Shreveport (La.) Journal, Apl. 26, '17. ; 
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the basic argument used being that 
music increases appetite, and, of course, 
anything that augments food consump- 
tion in these war times must be classi- 
fied as essentially unpatriotic. 

A writer in the periodical quoted says: 
“A food economy expert expressed the 
view to me yesterday that afternoon ex- 
travagance in the restaurants could only 
be stopped if the authorities prohibited 
music there during the war—if not for 
the whole day, then between the hours of, 
say, 2.30 p. m. and 6.30 p. m. A census 
of the people indulging in a wholly un- 
necessary fourth 


[Continued from page 17] 





amazing figures.” 


miére of the work. 


Houses hereafter. 


meal during those 


hours, he suggested, would produce some || 


By the way, Russia’s two leading tem- 
ples of lyric drama, in the capital and 
Moscow, must needs divest themselves 
now of their imperialistic names. 
less they will be called National Opera 


x *« x 
NE of the novelties of Petrograd’s | ROSALIND 


opera season was Massenet’s ‘“‘Cléo- 
patre.” As the Cleopatra of the Imperial 
Opera’s production, Maria Kousnetzoff 
had the role she created for this country 11 
in the Chicago Opera Company’s pre- | 
1] 
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LADA’S NOVEL ACCOMPANIMENT 


Russian 
Cyclorama at Selma Concert 


When the Russian Symphony Orches- 
tra and Lada, the concert dancer, ar- 
in Selma, 
found that the advance sale had not only 
exhausted the entire seating capacity 
of the Academy of Music, but had forced 
the management to make arrangements 
to seat a part of the audience in the or- 
chestra pit. 
to be done in order to find space for both 
dancer and musicians. 

Whenever Lada and the Russians had 
appeared together it had been the custom 
to devote the first part of the program 
to orchestral numbers and after the in- 
termission have the men give up the 
stage to Lada and retire to the pit in’ 
order to provide the accompaniment to 
the different dances. 

The popularity of Lada and the or- 
chestra in the South, combined with the 
efforts of the Selma Music Study Club, 
upset all these plans. 
cided to locate Conductor Altschuler and 
his men in a far corner of the stage, be- 
hind the Lada cyclorama curtain and out 
of the sight of the dancer. 








Orchestra Seated Back of 


of Sibelius. 


Ala., recently, they 


the wings. 


accord of dancer and orchestra, after ‘ 
nearly forty performances together this | 
season, was not in the least impaired; on i 
the contrary, a new illusion was given, 1 
and particularly in the “Valse Triste” | 


The experiment was so successful that 
the following evening, when Lada and 
the Orchestra appeared at the Jeffer- 
son Theater in Birmingham, on the Bi- 
ennial program of the National Fed- || 
eration of Musical Clubs, the dance ac- 
companiments were again supplied from 











Some quick thinking had 


servatory. 


twenty. 
has been held. 


It was finally de- 


The perfect 


New Concerto Club Organized Among 
Worcester Musicians 


WORCESTER, MASS., 
and thorough study by members of a re- 
cently formed Concerto Club is being 
pursued at the Hultman-McQuaid Con- 

Requirement for member- 
ship in the elub is the ability to play at | 
least one entire concerto in public from 
memory. The membership is limited to 
One joint meeting of the club 
Club members who ap- 
peared were Alice Marchessault, Ruth 
Viard, Sofie Kunitz, 
George Wellington, Rose Israel, Julia 
Goldman and Lillian Marcus. 
aim of the club for each member to learn 
to present twenty concertos. 


May 14.—Novel 
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Management, 
102 Waverly Place, New York City 





SINCE THE WAR BEGAN DOROTHY, 





AND CYNTHIA FULLER, 





BY THEIR RECITALS OF ENGLISH, 
SCOTTISH AND IRISH FOLK-SONGS 
HAVE HELPED TO RAISE OVER $50,- 
000 IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA 
FOR THE RED CROSS AND OTHER 
WAR-RELIEF FUNDS. 


THEY OFFER SPECIAL TERMS FOR 
CONCERTS IN AID OF WAR RELIEF 
NEXT SEASON. 


Walter G. Fuller 
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OLIVE NEVIN 


Jersey Journal, Saturday, April 16, 1917.— 

The name “Nevin” is inseparably connected with 
all that is best in American music, and Miss Olive 
Nevin is a worthy representative of that name. 


Hoboken (N. J.) Observer, April 16, 1917.— 

The main feature of the entire program was the 
singing of Miss Olive Nevin. Possessing a soprano 
voice which combines a wide range, clearness and 
beauty, she more than lived up to the expectations 
of the audience. Her best number was a selection 
from Verdi's “Rigoletto,” soprano solo, ‘Caro 
Nome,” which scored an instant hit. The applause 
Was so insistent that she was compelled to respond 
to an encore with a number of a light and airy 
nature. She also sang in several other numbers in 
which her wonderful voice was plainly heard above 
the volume of the chorus. 


Elizabeth (N. J.) Journal, April 16, 1917.— 

She possesses a rare voice of lovely lyric quality 
and combines with it an intense dramatic feeling. 
Her versatility enables her to be artistic in any sort 
of composition, from the tenderest lullaby to the 
most florid coloratura aria. 


Address: 


SOPRANO 

















Deutsches Journal, New York, April 16, 1917.— 

The principal solotst was Miss Olive Nevin, who 
made an instant success with her very beautiful and 
splendidly used soprano voice in Verdi's aria, “Caro 
Nome.” She will long be remembered. 

The Sewickley (Pa.) Herald.— 

The singer showed great power, range and purity 
of tone, but perhaps was most perfect in her intelli- 
gent and artistic musical interpretation of the songs, 
those containing musical and dramatic climaxes 


being the most pleasing numbers on the program. 


Los Angeles Times.— 

Miss Nevin is possessed of a rare voice of lovely 
lyric quality, and her intense dramatic feeling makes 
it possible for her to interpret all schools with equal 


facility. 


33 WEST 67th STREET, NEW YORK 
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Finds Piano Literature a Rich 
Source of Supply for Harpists 


Alfred Kastner, Who Has Joined New York Philharmonic, Sets 
Store Upon Suitable Transcriptions—Declares That Some 
Piano Music Even Gains in Effect When Played by Harp. 
France’s Service for the Instrument 








T may surprise Americans to be told 

that they manifest more interest in 
the harp than do the peoples of other 
nations, the French only excepted. This 
is the opinion of Alfred Kastner, a harp 
virtuoso and composer, whose interna- 
tional reputation, extensive travels and 
comprehensive experience qualify him to 
speak with authority. Chatting with a 
representative of MUSICAL AMERICA, one 
morning last week, Mr. Kastner touched 
upon this and a variety of other topics 
pertaining to his chosen instrument. The 
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Alfred Kastner, Noted Harpist 






artist returned from England (his son is 
with the British forces in France) last 
fall, and has settled down in New York, 
Mr. Stransky having engaged him to join 
the Philharmonic. Besides his orchestral 
duties, Mr. Kastner will busy himself 
with solo and pedagogical work next 
season. 

Even a half hour’s conversation with 
this harpist suffices to convince one that 
here is a musician animated by a definite 
ideal. His life would seem to be bound 
up in advancing the cause of his instru- 
ment. An intimate knowledge of the 
harp’s resources, combined with a grasp 
of its peculiar possibilities, caused pub- 
lishers to request him to edit the formid- 
able harp music of the Wagnerian scores, 


as well as to make transcriptions of 
numerous piano pieces. Mr. Kastner 
does not believe with Carlos Salzédo that 


“there is no need for the modern harpist 
to play . . music transcribed for the 
harp from other instruments.” Said 
Mr. Kastner: 


Value of Transcriptions 


“It was precisely with music of this 
sort, 7. e., transcriptions, that I invari- 
ably achieved my greatest successes in 
public. No one can deny the fact that 
such works as Mendelssohn’s ‘Auf Fli- 
geln des Gesanges’ and many songs by 
Reynaldo Hahn even gain in effect by 
the use of harp instead of piano for ac- 
companiment. It is true that there now 
exists a great deal more of worthy music 
originally conceived for harp than could 
be found a decade or so back. Neverthe- 
less, noteworthy harp compositions are 
not so abundant that we can afford to 
disdain or overlook the wealth of adapt- 
able material to be found in the vocal 
or instrumental literatures. I have 
adapted many piano compositions for my 
instrument and their effect in this ver- 
sion is very satisfying. 

“However, the bulk of what was said 
by Messrs. de Stefano and Salzédo in 
recent interviews upon the harp, in 
MusIcAL AMERICA, represents what I 
have been striving toward during the 
twenty-odd years of my _ professional 
career. After finishing my studies at the 
Vienna Conservatoire, under Zamara, I 
quickly realized that the harp would 
never be taken seriously as a solo instru- 
ment while the sort of music then being 
taught was in current use. There were 
but few works of musical value in the 
literature, and I decided to take refuge 
in piano music, selecting such composi- 
tions as Mendelssohn’s ‘Songs Without 
Words,’ Chopin’ nocturnes, Mozart 
sonatas, Beethoven adagios, and other 
similar pieces. Before long some splen- 
did transcriptions of piano pieces were 
published, particularly those of the late 
Ed. Schuécker. To these belong Liszt’s 
‘Liebestriume’ and ‘Consolations.’ 


Work of French Composers 


“Finally, the time arrived when, 
through the influence of Hasselmans in 
Paris, the great modern French com- 
posers began to write notable harp music. 
Saint-Saéns led the way with his Fan 
tasy in A Minor. I remember well the 
illustrious Frenchman’s visit to my re- 
cital in London, when this and another 
of his harp works were on the program, 
and how, with his wonted modesty, he ex- 
pressed his appreciation to me. After 
Saint-Saéns followed in swift succession 
Pierné, Fauré, Widor and Dubois. With 
Debussy and Ravel the summit was at- 
tained. The latter two men’s composi- 
tions (they are extraordinary) I have 
performed on my tours in Europe and 
America. 











SPECIAL ORATORIO COACHING 
JOSEPH PACHE 


Conductor Baltimore Oratorio Society and Woman’s Philharmonic 


Will hold a ten weeks’ course of Oratorio and Song 
Coaching in New York City, beginning June 15 


For particulars and terms address: 


Secretary to 


JOSEPH PACHE, 1532 Harlem Ave., Baltimore, Md. 








Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 


ESTABLISHED 1867 


MISS BERTHA BAUR, Directress 


All Departments of the Conservatory are open througuout the summer, as during the school year. In- 


structs, trains and educates after the best methods of Foremost European Conservatories. 


The faculty 


numbers some of the Leading Musicians and Artists of today. 


ELOCUTION 


buildings devoted to music in America. 
Catalogue Free. 


MUSIC 


Location ideal with respect to home comfort and luxurious surroundings. 
Day and resident students may enter at any time. 


LANGUAGES 
The most completely equippe: 
Illustrated 


MISS BERTHA BAUR, Highland Ave., Oak St. and Burnet Ave., Cincinnati, O. 








For Operatic, 


Concert and Dramatic Artists 











SCIENTIFIC BODY-ACTION 


(From the French Schoo!) 
Expressing the mood through a complete command of the body. Invaluable for Operatic Artists 
SUMMER COURSE 
Apply to Jessie Smith, Hotel Grenoble, 56th St. and 7th Ave., New York. Tel. Circle 909 
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can be appropriated, 
equipment purchased, labor em- 
plovyed—yet these alone cannot 
produce a truly great piano. 
Development through genera- 
tions and a truly musical under- 
standing are ee for the 





For ‘aie a century 
it has been pre-eminently the 


American Piano—distince- 
tive in its musical qualities 
isfving alike to artist and layman 
in the splendor of its tone and 
the precision of its construction. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS 


Lord & Taylor Store 


FIFTH AVENUE 





Sal- 


39th Street 














“Upon coming to England I found that 
only the cheapest harp music was known 
and that the English public had no con- 
ception of the instrument’s possibilities. 
So I began at once to play and teach the 
better order of compositions. Without 
boasting, I think I may claim that I 
have been an important factor in reform- 
ing harp music in England. Before com 
ing to England I appeared as soloist in 
many countries, and _ particularly in 
Russia, Poland and Finland. In Fin- 
land I performed at over thirty concerts 
in four weeks, while not infrequently I 
had to give several recitals in some cities. 

“The harp literature was nearly en- 
riched by a work from Brahms’s hand, 
but death intervened. Three months be- 
fore his death I visited the master and 
before I left he promised me to write a 
composition for harp. But it was not to 
be. 

“In America interest in harp-playing 
is visibly growing and the instrument is 
already enjoying quite a vogue here. In 
my opinion, the best way to demonstrate 
the harpist’s right to appear on the con- 
cert platform is for the artist to produce 
only the finest music in the literature, 
together with such arrangements as are 
worthy. A great many piano pieces can 
be played on the harp precisely as they 
are in the original. As regards instru- 
ments, I prefer the American harps to 
those of foreign manufacture.” 

B. R. 


Florence Lamont Wins Approval in 
Her Dallas Recital 


Florence Lamont, mezzo-soprano, was 
heard in the Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity Lyceum Course in Dallas, Tex., on 
May 9 in a recital, assisted by Mrs. 
Laura Stevens Boone at the piano. Mrs. 
Lamont scored a noteworthy success, 
singing with vocal opulence and _ inter- 
preting her songs and operatic numbers 
most artistically. The operatic offerings 
were the “Il est doux” aria from “Héro- 
diade” and the Romanze from Tschaikow- 
sky’s “Pique Dame,” in which the singer 
accompanied herself, as in the opera. 
Her songs included French works by 
Weckerlin, Bemberg and Delibes, German 
songs by Brahms and Sinding and Amer- 





SIDNEY ARNO 


DIETCH 





ican and English songs by Cyril Scott, 
Rogers, Kramer, Turner-Maley' and 
Spross. 


Eleanor Spencer Substitutes for the 
Kneisels on Few Hours’ Notice 


Eleanor Spencer recently substituted 
on five hours’ notice and presented a 
full recital program, when Frank Dam- 
rosch invited her to play in place of the 
Kneisel Quartet at the faculty concert 
of the Institute of Musical Art. Miss 
Spencer gave a program ranging from 
Scarlatti, Bach, Beethoven to Scriabine, 
and a brilliant success was accorded her 
by the large audience. 


Lalifornia Organist Weds 


SAN FRANCISCO, May 15.—The mar- 
riage of Johannes C. Raith, the well- 
known organist, and Leni Lampe has 
just been announced. The bride is a 
daughter of the late Royal Professor 
George Lampe of Germany, a painter 
whose portraits of Emperor William, 
Pope -Leo XIII and others have become 
known to the art world. Mrs. Raith 
is both musician and artist. = a 





AGAIN— 


“Frederick 


Gunster wields 
perfect control 
over an excel- 
lent voice. His 
distinguishing 
charm is acom- 
bination of 
smooth vocali- 
zation and per- 
fect enuncia- 
tion, in which 
his linguistic 
accomplish- 
ments play no subordinate part.” — 


Birmingham (Ala.) Ledger, Apl.17, °17. 














A COACH—ACCOMPANIST 
‘*‘Who knows the voice” 
GLENN DILLARD GUNN STUDIOS 
421 Fine Arts Blidg., Chicago 
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NOTABLE RECORD OF 
OAKLAND SCHOOLS 


Inspiring Report on Musical 
Activities—Community Orches- 
tra Begun 


Forty-four musical organizations con- 
ducted under the direction of the Depart- 
ment of Music is one of the features set 
forth in a recent report by the director 
of music in the schools of Oakland, Cal. 
The report is one of the most significant 
documents on the progress of public 
school music that have been issued this 
year, showing as it does the expansion of 
musical activities during the past four 
years and the excellent results obtained 
in the California city. 

The musical instruction at Oakland 
has been planned to be so concise that 
all pupils can master its difficulties. 
The work of each school grade has been 
arranged as a unit, and the units ar- 
ranged progressively, so that pupils 
finishing elementary school are able to 
read at sight and to carry their parts in- 
dependently in choral performances. In 
the high school, students acquire a 
larger musical répertoire and learn the 
essentials of harmony and musical his- 
tory. 

The basic idea in the Oakland plan has 
been to give the student a good musical 
foundation. Should he decide to select 
music as his vocation, the instruction he 
has received will serve as a foundation 
and there will be nothing to undo as a 
result of his school studies. To those for 
whom music will simply be a matter of 
recreation is given an understanding of 
musical forms and sufficient knowledge 
to enjoy good music and to participate 
actively in its performance. 

The school music activities include, in 
addition to the several elementary and 
high school bands and orchestras, a 
community orchestra that permits those 
who have had high school instruction to 
continue their musical work. The record 
also shows the notable list of awards 
given the Oakland public schools by the 
-Department of Education of the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition for their excellent 
demonstrations of school music, which 
includes the grand prize for thirty-two 
official concerts given at the exposition 
and a medal of honor for the excellence 
of high school work in harmony. 


YON STUDIOS 


853 CARNEGIE HALL NEW YORK 
Telephone Circle 951 
Ss. C. YON—Vocal: Piano: Instructor at 
Sacred Heart Academy, N. Y. 
P. A. YON—Organ: Piano: Composition: 
Organist - Choirmaster, St. Francis 
Xavier Church, N. Y 

















LAMBERT MURPHY 


TENOR 


Mr. Murphy will be available for 
Concert, Oratorio and Recitals dur- 
ing the entire season. 


Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 1 W. 34th St., New York 
(Chickering Piano) 


Viord Ryan 


Teacher of Voice 
200 West 58th St. Columbus 1883 


RIEGGER 


SOPRANO 
Concert—ORATORIO—Recital 
Exclusive management: 


ANNIE FRIEDBERG, 
1425 Broadway, New York 


Walter Henry Hall 


Professor of Choral Music 
Columbia University 
ADDRESS 
49 Claremont Ave., New York City 


VICTOR HARRIS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
{nm all its branches 


THE BEAUFORT 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone, 3063 Columbus 
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BRILLIANT SOCIAL 
GATHERINGS HEAR 
FRIEDA BENNECHE 














Frieda Bennéche, Coloratura, Who Has 
Just Ended a Series of Successful Re- 
citals in New England 


Frieda Bennéche, the well-known 
coloratura, has added to her social 
prestige through a series of recitals 
given last week in New England. 
In Springfield, Mass., Miss Bennéche 
gave a German folk-song recital in the 
ballroom of McAlister Phipps’s magnifi- 
cent home and reaped such _ success 
through her beautiful singing that her 
services were solicited for a Belgian 
Relief Fund concert at Narragansett 
Pier, May 31. On May 7 another pri- 


vate musicale was given at the home of 
Mrs. Dillworth Cutting in Boston. Miss 
Bennéche’s interpretation of the “Mad 
Scene” from “Lucia” earned warm 
expressions of praise for her finished mu- 
sicianship. Equally successful were two 
concerts in Framingham, Mass., May 
8, and New Haven, May 14, the latter a 
return engagement with the Philoepean 
Society. Miss Bennéche is now prepar- 
ing her programs for an extended tour 
of the South. 


CLARENCE ADLER 


Pianist 
at his Studio 


Tel., Columbus 1311 








SPECIAL SUMMER COURSE 
154 West 72nd St., New York 


GRACE HARDEN 


KANSAS CITY AGAIN 
HAS MAY FESTIVAL 


Event Revived Happily After 
Lapse of Several Years— 
Artists Score 


Kansas City, Mo., May 18.—After a 
lapse of several years the May Festival 
has again blossomed out in Kansas 
City. The indications are that it will 
be an annual affair and that this time 
it has come to stay. In the first place, 
there is a great deal of interest in this 
section in community singing. Some of 
this interest has no doubt come about 
through MusicAL AMERICA. Charles 
Horner is a strong champion for con- 
munity singing and he has spared no 
expense or effort in getting the public 
to recognize the fact that music must 
appeal to the masses. Through the Sym- 
phony Chorus the city has been greatly 





. benefited. Last summer the chorus sang 


in the parks and it has been strongly in 
evidence in many large public gatherings 
during the past year. It has a member- 
ship of 500. Earl Rosenberg is an ex- 
cellent leader and his enthusiasm and 
able work have already shown as a 
strong influence in making our Kansas 
City public see the importance of com- 
munity singing. 

This chorus is a nucleus about which 
several smaller groups in different sec- 
tions of the city will be drawn for grand 
ensemble in a music festival at the end 
of the season. Nothing was spared this 
year to make the initial festival a suc- 
cess. Mr. Horner secured the finest 
artists available for each concert. 

On the opening night the soloists were 
Mme. Barrientos, Oscar Seagle and Louis 
Persinger. Mr. Persinger was the only 
one of these who has appeared before in 
Kansas City. His playing of the Bruch 
concerto was highly sympathetic and re- 
vealed splendid musicianship. The ex- 
quisite singing of Mme. Barrientos was 
greatly enjoyed. Oscar Seagle won many 
friends. A dramatic Verdi aria and a 
group of modern songs left nothing to be 
desired. In response to several encores 
Mr. Seagle gave some plantation songs, 
which captivated the audience. While 
here Mr. Seagle was induced to give 
Ruth Eaton, one of our promising young 
singers, a hearing. He was so encour- 
aging and predicted such a future for 
Miss Eaton that she will spend next 
winter in New York under his coaching. 
On Thursday night Alice Neilsen was 
the chief attraction; also, Karl Kirke- 
smith, ’cellist, was given a hearty wel- 
come back to his home city. Paul Alt- 
house was the third artist and added 
much to a splendid program. Two Kan- 
sas City accompanists did excellent work 
and were important factors in the artis- 
tic whole—Clara Crangle and Clara 
Blakeslee. The Symphony Chorus and 
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‘“‘Mrs. Harden’s singing was a dclight.”°—Brooklyn Eagle. 


Soloist at Bach Festival, June 2, 1917. 


Address: 


Westfield, New Jersey. 


Telephone 192W. 





JOHN DOANE 


ORGANIST—Head of Organ Depart- 
ment, Northwestern University School of 
Music, Evanston, III. 


RECITALS 


Management: Mrs. Herman Lewis, Inc., 402 Madison Avenue, New York City 





ANNE STEVENSON 


TEACHER OF JEAN VINCENT COOPER, Contralto 





FLORENCE FERRELL 322. 





Symphony Orchestra did exceptionally 
fine work throughout the Festival. The 
height of their success, however, was in 
“The Messiah” on the closing night. 
They have given “The Messiah” several 
times and now the chorus has taken on a 
seriousness of purpose, a finish which one 
often finds lacking in a much older or- 
ganization. The soloists for “The Mes- 
siah” were Merle and Bechtel Alcock, 
Florence Macbeth and Arthur Middleton, 
each of whom was well received and 
who made the evening a decided success. 
On the whole, this initial Festival was 
a milestone for Kansas City and, while 
Mr. Horner had to meet a loss of several 
hundred dollars, the artistic triumph 
outweighed the deficit. 

On last Friday the musical season 
closed with a concert given at the Schu- 
bert Theater by the Damrosch Orches- 
tra, with Zimbalist and Nina Morgana 
as soloists. Myrtle Irene Mitchell has 
given a delightful series of concerts this 
year and this was a closing climax. The 
program included the D Minor Symphony 
of César Franck and the Bruch Con- 
certo, each of which was played in ex- 
quisite style and with sympathetic in- 
terpretation. The Damrosch orchestra 
has been an annual treat to Kansas 
Cityans and each visit endears the or- 
chestra to us. SARAH ELLEN BARNES. 


Schlegel Soloist with New Britain 
(Conn.) Catholic Choral Union 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN., May 18.—A 
good sized, interested audience attended 
the sixth annual concert of the Catholic 
Choral Union, in the Lyceum Theater 
last Sunday evening. The works per- 
formed were “A Tale of Old Japan,” by 
Coleridge-Taylor, and Dubois’s “Seven 
Last Words of Christ.” Carl Schlegel, 
the baritone, was the star soloist, ac- 
quitting himself creditably. The other 
soloists—also able—were Kathleen Law- 
ler, soprano; Rosemaire Campbell, con- 
tralto, and Wesley Howard, tenor. The 
chorus, which numbered 100, under F. F. 
Harmon’s baton, discharged its duties 
satisfactorily. W. E. C. 





Daisy Allen Makes Good Impression in 
Concert at Easton, Pa. 


Daisy Allen, soprano, appeared in con- 
cert with Mrs. James G. Stradling, con- 
tralto, and Earl D. Laros, pianist, in 
Easton, Pa., on May 8. The purity and 
timbre of Miss Allen’s voice, together 
with her winning personality, gained 
copious approval. All of the artists 
responded to encores. The accompanist 
was Ellis Clark Hammann. The pro- 
gram included a duet by Mrs. Stradling 
and Miss Allen. 
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Voeal Studios (The Lehmann Method) 
Minna Kaufmann, Soprano 
Recitals Booking for 1916-1917. Address: 601- 
602 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Personal Representa- 
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HOW BUFFALO ANSWERS COMMUNITY 




















Huge Community Chorus That Sang at Buffalo Recently. 


UFFALO, N. Y., May 11.—Buffalo’s 
community spirit manifested itself 

in striking fashion when the mammoth 
chorus of 500 voices sang in the Broad- 


way Auditorium on Sunday, May 6, 
under the leadership of Harry Barn- 
hart. 

Included in the personnel of the chorus 
shown in the accompanying photograph, 
were representative musicians of the 











Cav. FERNANDO CARPI 
TENOR 
Metropolitan Opera Company 


Available for Concert, Recital, 
Oratorio, etc. 
In Italian, French and English 
Address Metropolitan Opera House, N. Y. City 














Photograph 


city, prominent business and professional 
men and women and hundreds from the 
obscurer walks of life. The spirit of 
democracy that prevailed was striking, 
happy faces were the rule, while the 


joy of singing was manifested in each 
number. 

The success of the undertaking was 
entirely due to Harry Barnhart, who 
conducted the chorus. The success of 
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Harry Barnhart, Who Conducted the Concert, Is Seen Standing on the Platform in the Foreground of the 


the chorus singing resulted essentially 
from his devotion to his ideal, “music for 
the people, by the people,” and his fine 
understanding of the uplifting influence 
of music on the masses. Fy. H. H. 





MME. DE SALES CLOSES 
MUSICALES FOR SEASON 





Her Talented Pupils Give Attractive 
Program—Wachtmeister Plays 
for His Own Songs 


Many of those who attended the musi- 
cale given at the Coterie Club, New 
York, last Wednesday evening, by Mme. 
Regina de Sales, the well-known vocal 
teacher, must have been forcefully re- 
minded of the particularly delightful 
affairs given by her at her beautiful 
home in Paris before the outbreak of 
the European war. There were present 
a number of former pupils and friends 
who studied with her abroad. 

The program was given by Katharine 
Viley, Rebekah Clarke, Louise Bennett, 
Berta Reviére and Jennie Engels. Piano 


‘selections were given by Helen Desmond 


and Mary Pasmore played two violin 
numbers. 

Miss Viley has studied for several sea- 
sons with Mme. de Sales and shows in 
marked degree the effects of this instruc- 
tion in the artistic finish of her vocal 
production. She has already done con- 
siderable professional work and will be 
heard in many recitals and concerts next 
season. 

_ The distinguishing features of the work 
of these young artists were clearness of 
diction, exceptional purity of tone and 
musicianly intelligence in the interpreta- 
tion of both arias and songs. Miss Viley 
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sang two songs by Count Axel Raoul 
Wachtmeister, the Scandinavian com- 
poser, who played the accompaniments. 
Miss Pasmore played another of his 
works, “Salgordspolska,” for which he 
also furnished the accompaniment. For 
the other numbers Marguerite Challet 
was the accompanist. 

This was Mme. de Sales’s closing mu- 
sicale of the season. She will spend the 
summer in the country and plans to take 
a complete rest, doing no teaching until 
next fall. 


Red Cross Gets Proceeds of Margaret 
Wilson’s Concert Tour 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 14.—It was 
made known this week that the entire 
net proceeds of the concert tour on which 
Margaret Wilson, the President’s daugh- 
ter, is now absent in the South are to 
be given to the American Red Cross. 
That body has already acknowledged a 
previous gift of $1,000 from the proceeds 
of other concerts by Miss Wilson and 
the Blind Association of the District of 
Columbia has received an equal amount, 
also the result of Miss Wilson’s artistic 
activity. Her present tour, on which her 
friend, Mrs. Ross David of New York, 
is acting as accompanist, has lasted more 
than a month, and during her absence 
the family circle at the White House has 
been smaller than at any other time in 
the present administration. 


Grace Kirchner Chosen in Contest as 
Soloist for Jersey City Festival 


JERSEY City, N. J., May 18.—The 
honor of being chosen out of more than 
twenty contestants as the best singer 
for the solos on the program of the Sec- 
ond Annual Music Festival in Jersey 
City has fallen to Grace Kirchner of 
Jersey City. She was one of twenty-one 
to be heard by the judges, who were Fay 


l‘oster, Harry Lawrence Hunt and 
Claude W. Velsor. 

The Festival this year is to be given 
entirely for war relief work and for 
local soldiers and sailors. Several of 
the city’s choral societies will have part, 
including the Schubert Glee Club, the 
Woman’s Choral Society, A. D. Woodruff, 
conductor, and the St. Cecelia Society, 
Philip James, conductor. A composition 
for orchestra and chorus, the work of 
James C. Dunn, composer and organist 
of Jersey City, will also be given. 

The chorus will number over five hun- 
dred and is being drilled by Mr. Wood- 
ruff. The war relief concert will be 
followed by a large open-air musical 
festival early in June. A. D. F. 

Thornton W. Allen, manager of the 
Robert Treat Hotel concerts in Newark, 
N. J., has engaged Maria Barrientos for 
next season’s series. 
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-and 
AGAIN! 


**Frederick Gunster 
possesses a voice 
of naturally beau- 
tiful quality which 
he handles’ with 
skill, and proved 
a versatile artist, 
entering without 
effort into the vari- 
ous moods of his 
compositions,” 
(Birmingham, Ala., 
News, April 17th, 
1917.) 
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SUNDAY CONCERT BY 
MAX JACOBS FORCES 


Orchestral Society Given Warm 
Welcome In First Program 
of Summer Series 


The first of a series of “pop” concerts 
to be given on Sunday evenings by the 
Orchestral Society of New York, Max 
Jacobs, conductor, this spring was given 
on Sunday, May 20, at the Standard The- 
ater, with Miriam Ardini, soprano, and 
Alois Trnka, violinist, as soloists. 

Mr. Jacobs conducted the “New 
World” Symphony (omitting the Scher- 
zo), the Scherzo from Mendelssohn’s 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream” music, the 
Overture to Massenet’s “Phédre,” three 
movements of Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” Suite 
and Tschaikowsky’s ‘‘Marche Slav,” with 
Mana Zucca’s Fugato-Humoresque on 
“Dixie” as a novelty. 

There was much applause for Mr. 
Jacobs’s readings of the various works 
and after the symphony he was obliged 
to have his men rise and share the ap- 
plause with him. Miss Zucca’s attrac- 
tive humoresque on “Dixie,” discussed in 
full in this journal at the time of its 
publication as a piano solo, made an ex- 
cellent impression in its orchestra] garb. 
In it the composer displays a sense of 
colorful instrumental writing. At the 
close of the piece Mr. Jacobs signalled 
to her and she rose from her seat in one 
of the boxes to acknowledge the ap- 
plause. 

Miss Ardini sang the “Involami” aria 
from Verdi’s “Ernani” with vocal facil- 
ity and much charm and was applauded 
heartily at the conclusion. Mr. Trnka’s 
offering was Lalo’s Spanish Symphony. 

A. W. K. 


GRAINGER TO LEAD NEW WORK 


Australian Will Introduce “Warriors” 
at Norfolk 


Percy Grainger will conduct the first 
performance of his new orchestral work, 
“The Warriors,” on May 26 at the Nor- 
folk (Conn.) Festival, where last year 
his “In a Nutshell” Suite was produced. 
“The Warriors” has the subtitle, ““Music 
to an Imaginary Ballet,” and was begun 
in 1912. 

Mr. Grainger’s program notes say, in 
part: “Often the scenes of a ballet have 
flitted before the eyes of my imagina- 
tion in which the ghosts of.male and 
female warrior types of all times and 
places are spirited together for an orgy 
of warlike dances, processions and merry- 
makings broken or accompanied by 
amorous interludes; their frolics tinged 
with just that faint suggestion of wist- 
fulness all holiday gladness wears.” 

“The Warriors” is in one movement, 
of sixteen minutes’ duration and, in ad- 
dition to the “tuneful percussion” instru- 
ments (bells, etc.) that have become an 





Wm. J. Henderson, in The 


NEW YORK SUN on Sunday, 
May 13, in reviewing the con- 
cert season of 1916-17, wrote: 


“In the season just closing 
at least two new pianists 
attracted more than pass- 
ing attention, and of these 
one seems likely to reach 
public recognition with 
comparative swiftness. 
MISCHA LEVITZKI is 
the boy’s name. New 
York music lovers know 
him well already, and 
without doubt he will not 
be long in making his way 
in other cities.” 


LEVITZKI 


Russian Pianist 


Megt.—Daniel Mayer 
Times Building 
New York 


Baldwin Piano 














Integral part of Grainger’s orchestra- 
tion. contains parts for two soio plan- 
ists) Two gifted Chicage pianists, Mary 
Cameron and Lee Sowerby, composer, 
will play the soio parts at Norfolk. At 
the Evanston (Ill.) Festival Percy 
Grainger’s Bridal Dance, for solo voices, 
chorus, orchestra and organ, entitled 
“The Merry Wedding,” will be per- 
formed on June 2. 


Mrs. Cozia Hynson Case presented her 
piano, voice and organ pupils in recital 
at the Congregational Church, Tex- 
arkana, Tex.,'on May 10. Those who 
appeared were Mrs. J. K. Wadley, Mat- 
tie Belle Scott, Rosemary Cook, Mrs. 
Claude Fouke, Mrs. William Howard 
Beasley, J. Louise Levinson, Ellen Pat- 
terson, Carol Kuhl, Mrs. Rodney Wil- 
liams and Mrs. Preston Hunt. 


NEW YORK TO HEAR 
MELBA INOPERA AGAIN 


Australian Prima Donna Engaged 
by Chicago Company for 
Next Season 


Mme. Nellie Melba will again be heard 
in grand opera in New York next Jan- 
uary, when the noted Australian soprano 
is to appear with the Chicago Opera 
Association at the Lexington Theater. 

A cable received from Australia at the 
offices of the Chicago company on May 
20 states that Mme. Melba has accepted 
Cleofonte Campanini’s offer to appear 





with his organization in Chicago for ‘en 
weeks and in Boston and New York for 
two weeks each. 

Mme. Melba has not been heard in 
New York for four years. She sang 
several times in Chicago during the 1915- 
16 season with .Mr. Campanini’s com- 
pany. 

The fourth evening concert of the Mu- 
sical Art Society of Long Island was 
scheduled to be given at the Garden City 
Hotel on Tuesday evening, May 22. 
Among the participants were listed: 
Chorus of the Glen Cove Neighborhood 
Association, Semi-Chorus of Queens 
Glee Club, Chorus of Musical Art So- 
ciety of Long Island, Katherine Thorpe, 
soprano; Robert G. Reed, baritone; Her- 
man Wasserman and Helen V. Marshall, 
pianists. 








MARIAN VERYL 


AN AMERICAN ARTIST RAPIDLY COMING TO 
— THE FRONT — 


GROWING DEMAND INCREASES ENGAGEMENTS 
— WEEKLY — 


ALREADY BOOKED FOR THIRTY DATES UP TO | 
JANUARY, 1918 


SOME RECENT REVIEWS: 


New York Globe: 


desired. 


Boston Traveler: 


ANNIE FRIEDBERG 


The soprano, Miss Marian Veryl, will not 
long remain among the new singers of America. She 
has a sweet, flawless flow of tones, and a personality 
as charming as her voice is perfect. 

Boston Post (By Olin Downes) : 

She has a very pleasing voice of unusually 

pure quality, and her intonation leaves nothing to be 


Miss Veryl has a pleasing voice, clear, 
sweet and of considerable promise. 
was quick to show its appreciation. 
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American Singers, said: 





the highest rank. 
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tan Opera House if ever there was one. 
‘ Miss Gates did last night.” 
5 
. Exclusive Direction of 
Catharine A. Bamman 
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Henry T. Finck writing in the New York Evening 
Post of the Ofera Comrque given by the Society of 


“The greatest pleasure of the evening was 
given by Lucy Gates, who enacted the part of the 
bride with winsome grace and refinement. What 
is of much greater importance is that she revealed 
herself on this occasion as a colorature singer of 
She sang the airs of Donizetti 
with a voice of luscious beauty—an intonation of 
enchanting purity—great warmth—a surprising 
ease and spontaneity, exquisite taste and style. 
Here is an American girl ripe for the Metropoli- 


that famous institution harbors at present only 


two artists who can, by their singing, give a 
musical epicure as much unalloyed pleasure as 


Thirty-Five West Thirty-Ninth Street 





Indeed, 
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APPEARS AT WILLOW 
GROVE AS FINALE OF 
HER NOTABLE SEASON 











Betsy Lane Shepherd, American Soprano 


Betsy Lane Shepherd, the young 
American soprano, has been engaged by 


Nahan Franko to appear with his or- 
chestra at Willow Grove, Pa., for tue 
week of May 26. This marks the cul- 
mination of a highly successful season. 
Thus far Mrs. Shepherd has filled over 
sixty engagements, appearing in nine- 
teen States. Since March 15 the so- 
prano has sung—each time with suc- 
cess—in Waterbury, Conn.; Salisbury, 
Md.; Phoenixville, Pa.; Ashland, Pa.; 
Ossining, Ms Ess White Plains, N. ) * 
Plainfield, N. J.; Newark, N. J.; Ma- 
hanoy City, Pa.; Wilmington, Del.; 
Reading, Pa., and Allentown and Beth- 
lehem, Pa. In many of the cities where 
she has appeared this season return en- 
gagements have already been booked for 
next year, while in White Plains, N. Y., 
and West Philadelphia, Pa., Mrs. Shep- 
herd has been heard twice in one season 
before the same organizations. 





Important Canadian Engagements 
Among Plans of Russian Symphony 


The Russian Symphony Orchestra, 
which last November visited the princi- 
pal cities of eastern Canada, will make a 
similar tour next December, when con- 
certs will be given in Quebec and Sher- 
brooke, Que., under the management of 
J. A. Gauvin, the Quebec impresario. 
T'wo concerts in Montreal and a third in 
Ottawa will be looked after by Louis H. 
Bourdon of Montreal. In Toronto the 
orchestra will again join forces with the 
Oratorio Society, under the leadership of 
Dr. Edward Broome, in the annual per- 
formance of “The Messiah.” The first 
combined appearance of orchestra and 
chorus took place on May 3, when “Eli- 











Flock To Hear 
‘**_Lonesome Tunes’ 


Loraine Wyman and Howard 
Brockway, repeating their ‘ Lone- 
some Tunes” from Kentucky last 
evening, turned away more than 
the house itself held, so great was 
the interest in their latest novelty 
f of American traditional songs 


New York Times 


‘‘Lonesome Tunes” | 
| Exclusive Direction of 
CATHARINE A. BAMMAN 
35 West 39th Street, New York 
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jah” was sung, with Edgar Schofield, 
the New York baritone, in the title part. 
Massey Music Hall, with a capacity of 
3000, was filled to the doors and nearly 
1000 subscribers could not be taken care 
of. For next May, when Dr. Broome 
plans to have the Russians again, he is 
arranging for a two-day festival and 
among the choral works to be done will 
be Cesar Franck’s “Beatitudes.” 


YON STUDENTS APPEAR 
IN AMBITIOUS PROGRAM 


Many Soloists Entertain Large Holian 
Hall Assemblage and Acquit Them- 
selves Creditably 





Students in voice, piano, organ and 
composition from the studios of Pietro 
A. Yon and S. Constantino Yon appeared 
in recital on Saturday evening, May 19, 
in AXolian Hall. A big audience mani- 
fested its approval in decisive fashion. 
The program was both ambitious and 
attractive, although too lengthy. It 
brought to the platform no fewer than 
nineteen participants, most of whom, 
after overcoming the inevitable pre- 
liminary nervousness, gave really good 
accounts of themselves. A detailed con- 
sideration of the work done by each per- 
former cannot be undertaken by the re- 
viewer, because of the exigencies of 
space. One of the gems of the evening, 
however, was Pietro Yon’s “Christmas 
in Sicily,” a delicious fancy for organ, as 
played by Julia Murray. The program 
in its entirety: 

Ailegro and Finale from Second Sonata 
(Guilmant), Francis Gross, organist; ‘‘Piacer 
ad’amor” (Martini), “My Lover He Comes on 
the Skee” (Leighter), Rosalie Madden, mezzo- 
soprano; ‘Vox Populi” (Sgambati), Loretta 


Lubow, pianist; “The Gypsy Maid” (Doni- 
_zetti), Agnes Seaberg, soprano; Berceuse- 
Reverie (Sgambati), Polonaise (Coldner), 
May L. McCabe, pianist; “O dai fatale” 
(Verdi), Ilse Poehlman, mezzo-soprano ; 
“Christmas in Sicily’’ (P. A. Yon), Julia 
Murray, organist ; “Ave Maria’ (Verdi), 
“Danse Mas’ (Anglada), Emelita Ros, 
soprano; March in D (Guilmant), Justine 
Dillon, organist ; “The Dawning of the Day” 
(Irish Air), “Rolling Down to Rio” (Edward 
German), Robert E. Woods, baritone; Toc- 
cata and Fugue in D Minor (Bach), Joseph 


organist ; “Fantasia Spagnolia”’ 
(P. A. Yon),, Impromptu (Chopin), Can- 
dida E. Palma, pianist; “In Explanation,” 
“To <Arcady” (Jessie G. McNeil), R. 

Woods—accompanied by composer; Capriccio 
brillante (Mendelssohn), Marion Greenfield, 


Marone, 


pianist; ‘“‘Love, if for nothing else” (Har- 
ling), “’Tis April’ (Goodyear), Dorine 
Eslick, soprano; Twelfth Rhapsody (Liszt), 
Alice J. Condon, pianist; “Terra adorata”’ 
(Donizetti), Silvia Coari, mezzo-soprano; 
“Un bel di” (Puccini), Olive C. Owens, 
soprano; Duet, from “Traviata’’ (Verdi), 
Miss Owens and Mr. Woods: Recitative, 
andante (H. A. Joye), First Concert Study 
(i. A. Yon), Helen A. Joye, organist. 
B. R. 





Chorus to Sing in France as Part of 
Chicago Red Cross Unit 


CHICAGO, May 19.—Unit No. 11 of 
the Red Cross contains a well balanced 
male chorus. Each of the singers was 
educated in Europe. The chorus will be 
given the opportunity of keeping in prac- 
tice under the efficient direction of 
Father W. J. Finn, conductor of the 
Paulist Choristers, who is a member of 
the unit and expects to accompany it to 
France. Major A. J. Ochsner, the well- 
known army surgeon, whose wife is the 
admired president of the National Fed- 
eration of Musical Clubs, is in command 
of the unit. F. W. 





Mme. Bridewell Impresses Sacramento— 
Trio in Recital 


SACRAMENTO, CAL., May 15.—Mme. 
Carrie Bridewell, contralto, appeared in 
recital last week. Mme. Bridewell, with- 
out doubt, possesses one of the finest 
contralto voices ever heard here. A trio 
composed of Eugenia Argiewicz Ben, vio- 
linist; May Mukle, ’cellist, and Albert 
Elkus, pianist, met with success at the 
final concert of the Saturday Club. 

L. M. F. 
Two Yvonnes Serving the French Booth 
at the Actors’ Fund Fair 


Yvonne de Tréville, famous colora- 
tura soprano of the -Opéra Comique, 
Paris, and Yvonne Garrick, well-known 
actress of the Théatre Francais, Paris, 
have been selling behind the counters 
of the French booth at the Actors’ Fund 
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“It completely satisfies the highest demands. I } 
find its tone noble and brilliant and its mechanism | 
It is a great pleasure to play on such an 


' The Baldwin Piano Company 
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air the past ten days at the Grand _ stow’s début in that city was so success- 


Central Palace. 

Mme. Sarah Bernhardt has been so 
interested in the work of this organiza- 
tion that she has sent the chairman, 
Beverly Sitgreaves, a number of auto- 
graphed photographs of herself and a 
gold cross and chain worn by her as 
St. Therese in the play, “La Vierge,” for 
sale at the French booth. 





Grace Harden, peer Contralto, En- 
gaged for Bach Festival 


Among the soloists engaged for the 
Bach Festival at Bethlehem, Pa., this 
year is Grace Harden, contralto, who 
will be heard Saturday afternoon, June 
2. Mrs. Harden is an American singer, 
who has appeared in oratorio and can- 
tata performances with such singers as 
Grace Kerns, Mary Hissem de Moss, 
John Young, Frederick Weld and Wil- 
liam Simmons. She has given two pri- 
vate recitals at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York; a recital before the Woman’s 
Club of Westfield, N. J., her home; one 
in Passaic and has this season also been 
heard in Brooklyn in a concert with Ilja 


Schkolnik, violinist. She has studied 
with Riccardo Martin and Frederick 
Bristol. 


Vera Barstow Plays in Aid of Soldiers 
Blinded in War 


Although Miss Vera Barstow, the 
American violinist, has made several ap- 
pearances in New York City, and has 
heen heard all over this country and 
Canada in such distant cities as Winni- 
peg, Man.; New Orleans, La.; Houston, 
‘T'ex., and Quebec, she had not been heard 
in the nearby Borough of Brooklyn until 
she appeared there at the Masonic Tem- 
ple on April 30, at a concert given by 
the Victoria Chapter, I.0.D.B.E., in aid 
of soldiers blinded in the war. Miss Bar- 





ful that after the concert she was imme- 
diately engaged for an appearance with 
the Philomela Glee Club for their con- 
cert, which will take place on Nov. 20 
at the Academy of Music. 


Mme. Buckhout itis: a Chorus and 
Appears as Soloist 


The fourth concert of the Choral Club 
of Holy Trinity Church, Harlem, New 
York, of which Mme. Buckhout is direc- 
tor, was given Thursday evening, May 17, 
at the Parish House of the Church. Un- 
der Mme. Buckhout’s baton the club was 
heard in compositions by Brown, Hil- 
dach, Spross, Smart, Pinsuti, Mendels- 
sohn, Sullivan, Lohr and others, also 
the cantata, “The Rose and the Laurel,” 
by Waring. Mme. Buckhout was her- 
self the soloist, singing two groups of 
songs dedicated to her by Neidlinger, 
Mary Knight Wood, Charles Dennée, R. 
H. Prutting, E. C. Crerie, Harvey Worth- 


ington Loomis, winning enthusiastic 
plaudits. Gladys Grove was her able 
accompanist. 


Winton & seleaaiie Riis: to Book New 
York Philharmonic 


Arrangements were made last week 
between Felix L. Leifels of the New 
York Philharmonic Society and Winton 
& Livingston, Inc., by which the bookings 
for the tours of the New York Philhar- 
monic Orchestra during the season 1917- 
1918 will be looked after by this firm 
of New York managers. 
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AS REGARDS OPERA COMIQUE 


Artistically considered the two-weeks’ season of the 
Society of American Singers at the Lyceum Theater, 
which terminated last Saturday evening, must be rated 
one of the most unique and altogether delightful events 
of the musical season. Opéra comique of the more aris- 
tocratic, fragile sort has never taken firm root in New 
York because it never has been cultivated with sufficient 
tact, persistence and devotion. Hence a certain dis- 
position to look upon it as a frail and timid exotic, 
and to question its chances of longevity. The little com- 
pany, so carefully and ably organized and sponsored by 


Albert Reiss, has brought forward during these first 
days of its career, five little masterpieces of a distinc- 
tive genre and in their presentation has displayed a 
uniformity of vocal excellence altogether startling and 
a sprightliness and efficiency of dramatic team-work 
worthy of a routined and traditioned organization. 

It is a fairly open secret, however, that the first 
financial returns of the venture by no means corre- 
sponded to its very positive merits, and during the first 
week discouragement appears to have been rampant. 
Yet we doubt if any one not actually carried away by 
reckless enthusiasm would have allowed himself to en- 
tertain visions of material profit in connection with the 
beginnings of such a project—whether, in fact, any 
clear-thinking person looked for anything like an equi- 
table balance between expenses and receipts. From the 
remunerative standpoint new schemes of this sort never 
come to a really satisfactory issue at the start. Their 
launching always implies a certain supererogation on 
the part of their sponsors, which time may or may not 
repay. 

In the present case three factors tended to imperil 
matters—the name of the organization, the prices 
charged, the artistic purposes as they were professed. 
With the most laudable intentions in the world Mr. 
Reiss let it be known that he desired to benefit not 
specifically the musical epicure but the ordinary theater- 
goer who seeks his comic opera entertainment at the 
Broadway fountain-heads of meretriciousness and vitiat- 
ing banality. It thus seemed a case of exorcising Irving 
Berlin and his tribe by means of Mozart, Pergolesi and 
Gounod. A musician might well call such a project 
blessed. The musically illiterate New York theatergoer 
was simply frightened away. 

The psychology of such a theatergoer is a peculiar 
thing but it must be reckoned with in an experiment of 
this sort. The term “opéra comique” signifies to him 
something more ambitious than musical comedy—some- 
thing approaching grand opera and hence to be shunned 
as tiresome or unsuited to his desire for joyous enter- 
tainment. His grand opera, his “classical music” he 
gets at the Metropolitan at the price of six dollars. Ob- 
viously, when he wishes light music he does not want 
a mere dilution of grand opera and—so he reasons, un- 
taught by experience—what else can opéra comique, 
upon which musicians lavish such enthusiasm, be? 
The more stress laid by musicians, managers and 
critics on the subtle charms of Mozart or Pergolesi the 
more convinced is this theatergoer that such charms 
are not for his dull musical comprehension. 

And his notions are strengthened by a raise of prices 
from the habitual two dollars to two-fifty. He does not 
begrudge the extra half dollar for its own sake. But 
experience has shown him that, except in the case of 
benefit performances and Sarah Bernhardt, the enter- 
tainment which costs more than the average show 
usually has some dangerous element of artistic dignity 
about it. Then, too, the title of the present company 
was to the non-musician forbidding and non-commital, 
patriotic and timely though it might be. 

It may then be said that such slackness of public 
response as the Society of American Singers has en- 
countered may be traced in large degree to popular un- 
certainty as to the nature of the enterprise. To remedy 
this condition it will not suffice blandly to assure the 
timorous public that Mozart is as melodious as Jerome 
Kern. Persistence is the only salvation. Let the popu- 
lace discover the thing for itself, and do not scare it 
away with an extra fifty cents. Once the discovery 
is made the character of the entertainment will become 
known quickly enough. 


PHILADELPHIA’S EXAMPLE 


Philadelphia has set an example that should be emu- 
lated by other American communities in its forming of 
a definite organization to boom the city as a music cen- 
ter. “Philadelphia must blow her own horn” was the 
slogan of the inaugural meeting, as recorded in last 
week’s MusICAL AMERICA, and the Philadelphia North 
American summarizes the lines along which the work 
must proceed, as follows: “Concentration of every re- 
source of the city back of every worthy musical enter- 
prise, getting important musical posts in this city for 
competent Philadelphia men, effective publicity both 





within and without the city, interlocking of interests in’ 


order to avoid useless and wasteful competition, exploit- 
ation of educational resources.” 

What applies to Philadelphia applies equally well to 
the other American cities—and there are many of them 
—which can justly call themselves music centers. New 
York, Chicago and Boston have no monopoly on the ad- 
vantages that entitle a city to be called a center of mu- 
sic. Just as we as a nation should combat the idea that 
nothing is good in music, as a whole, unless it has the 
foreign trademark, so should our various cities combat 
the idea that nothing is good in our own American mu- 
sic unless it has a New York or Chicago trademark. 
There is no reason why many of our other cities should 
not become radiating centers of artists’ tours. There is 
no reason why their schools and private teachers should 


not draw pupils from all parts of the country. There 
is no reason why these other cities should not attract a 
national clientele to their musical entertainments. 

To accomplish these things, however, each city must 
boom itself as a music center. For the doing 
of this, it will not suffice that the musicians shall unite 
their energies—the business men must also be enlisted 
The Chambers of Commerce must be made to utilize mu- 
sic as a Civic asset. 

Above all, the music boosters of the cities must use 
the weapon of practical publicity. They must have the 
aid of the press—not only of their local dailies, but of 
the musical journals, as Arthur Judson, manager of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra testified at the Philadelphia 
meeting. If a city is to sell its wares—musical or oth- 
erwise—to a national public, it must advertise these 
wares through journals that not only have a national 
circulation, but reach that particular part of the public 
which is in the market for what the city offers for sale. 


PERSONALITIES 
































Richard Hageman on the Links 


The much-admired Metropolitan conductor, Richard 
Hageman, is here shown on the links at Westfield, N. J., 
where he is to be found these days, enjoying a game of 


golf. Mr. Hageman is an enthusiastic sportsman, as 
well as one of the most gifted of the younger conductors 
in this country. 


Elman—Mischa Elman has returned to New York. 
With his family he will spend the summer at Great 
Neck, Long Island. 


Martinelli—Giovanni Martinelli, the Metropolitan 
tenor, recently filled three engagements in New Eng- 
land. Martinelli sang with Emilio Roxas as accom- 
panist, and Ruth Miller as assisting artist. The Mar. 
tinellis have taken a cottage and estate in Orange 
County for the summer. 


Barrientos—When Maria Barrientos sailed for her 
South American operatic engagements on the steamship 
“Saga,” she was well supplied with food provisions nec 
essary for the long journey to Buenos Ayres. Below 
decks, she had provided herself with fourteen live 
chickens, a gross of eggs, four large hams and some 
fresh Spanish peppers. 


Herbert—In one of the booths at the Actors’ Fund 
Fair, held in Grand Central Palace, New York, a tiny 
white pig was snoring peacefully as Victor Herbert, the 
composer, strolled by. pying the little pig, Mr. Herbert 
proceeded to lift him in his arms and holding him aloft, 
said: “Arise, Sir Pig, I christen thee Victor.” A green 
ribbon was tied about the neck of the newly-knighted 
animal by the composer. 


Menth—Herma Menth, the brilliant Viennese pianist, 
had an unusual experience during one of her Southern 
trips, when she officiated as organist for a colored audi- 
ence at San Antonio. In wandering about the city, one 
afternoon, Miss Menth came on a building where a 
number of colored men and women were singing without 
accompaniment. She installed herself at the organ, and 
for more than an hour regaled her hearers with all the 
hymns in their hymn books, together with improvisa- 
tions never before heard by that audience. 


Mayer—By formal vote of the board of directors of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary Committee for Naval Recruit- 
ing, a letter signed 5 all of the board members has 
been sent to Daniel Mayer, the manager of musical 
artists, expressing appreciation and gratitude for the 
work Mr. Mayer did to make the Naval Night concert 
the splendid success it was. It is stated in the letter 
that no benefit of recent years has been so efficiently 
managed, and that it is the general opinion of the 
board that this was due primarily to Mr. Mayer’s per- 
sonal supervision and attention to details. 
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HILE Congress is eagerly looking 
around for more war revenue pro- 
ducers, we respectfully submit the fol- 
lowing list as candidates for a stiff tax: 
in music re- 
““sympa- 


Useless words and phrases 
views: ‘“‘large and appreciative,’’ 
thetic accompaniments,” etc., etc. 

Encores that are not rightfully earned. 

Bouquets sent by the family. 

Inaccurate librettos. 

Pupils who repudiate their teachers. 

“Society’’ persons who dabble in music for 
social purposes. : 

Critics wearing canes and horn spectacles. 

Pests who rattle programs, come late, or 
chatter at the concert and opera. 

‘““‘Boy’’ Wonders who are old enough to wear 
whiskers. 

Towns and cities that fail 
artists’ course. 

Teachers and artists who disparage their 
co!leagues. 

Newspapers that ‘‘bury’’ the music news in 
the social column. 

Orchestra conductors who are patronizing 
or arrogant toward their men. 

Ticket speculators in front of the Metro- 
rolitan. 

Printers who jumble up the program. 

American artists who use foreign names. 


to support an 


* a K 

Oh, Say, Can You Tell the National Airs 
Apart? 

At John McCormack’s Irish-French 


benefit concert at the New York Hippo- 
drome on Sunday evening, May 13: 

Two women leaving the auditorium at 
the end of the concert, just as Mr. Mce- 
Cormack begins “La Marseillaise.” 

First Woman (to her friend): “Let’s 
vo back; he’s singing the ‘Star-Spangled 
Banner’!” 

aK * * 
[F. P. A. in New York Tribune] 
The audience rose to its feet and cheered 


when Mme. Frances Alda sank “The Star- 
Spangled Banner.’’—The Times. 
And without warning. 
* = 
Mr. Flatbush—“‘Did you hear my 
daughter sing last night?” 
Mr. Bensonhurst—‘Yes; I couldn’t 


get my window shut.”—Yonkers States- 


man. 
* * * 


[From San Diego Sun] 


The attaché of a local theater in ar- 
ranging a poster advertising the coming 
of Efrem Zimbalist, noted violinist, told 
‘em all about “Efrem, the celebrated zim- 
balist with the New York Symphony 


Orchestra.” 
* o 7 


There lived a man, the high-brow kind, 
With temperament artistic, 

The soul of melody refined, 
A trifle euphuistic ; 

He thought that Nature him endowed 
With vocal gifts prolific, 

So where he went, he voiced aloud 
His accents sonorific. 


He soon acquired a range unique 
And tonal tricks elastic; ; 

On rudiments and strict technique 
He waxed enthusiastic. 

By every school he grew inspired- 
The German, French, Italian, 

While runs of great dimensions fired 
This Marathon Vocalion. 


He soared to dim falsetto heights, 
He sobbed a la Caruso, 
In spiral coloratura flights 
He aviated, too, so; 
On long chromatics up he rose, 
Then swooped, or slid andante, 
To swell, like Ruffo, grandiose, 
In bass-meant tones cantante. 
His life was one do-re-mi-fa 
Without diminuendo, 
E’en when he sang his last tra-la, 
He vocalized morendo. 
And as Saint Peter called his name 
To join the heavenly choir, 
He smiled with pride to think his fame 
Had gone an octave higher. 
WILLIAM O. 


* * 7 
Strike Up the Marche Funébre! 


Card sent to us with an announcement 
of a piano recital: 


MILLER. 





You Are Cordially Invited 
No Flowers 





* * * 


In Chautauqua and Lyceum bureau 
argot artists, lecturers and orchestras are 
grouped under the comprehensive title 


of “talent.” Gay Zenola MacLaren, 

whose imitations of famous plays are a 

Chautauqua feature, appeared in a small 

town in the Southwest where the Chau- 

tauqua tent last summer bore in large 

letters the legend, “Fresh Talent Daily.” 
* * * 

Dr. Frank P. Cavallo, the Utica basso 
and manager of the Utica Symphony, 
tells this one: 

“Earl Worden, the violinist, and I had 
just concluded a program given for a 
church benefit in New York Mills and 
we were in the manse of the church pre- 


paring to leave, when the sexton came in. 


He was an elderly Welshman with the 
full brogue. He saw me first and said 
some complimentary things about my 
singing. Then he looked around and 
saw Mr. Worden, whereupon he re 
marked, ‘Yes, doctor, I certainly do en- 
joy your singing, but ah! I like music 


much better.’ ” 
4 oe + 


“That guy Stradivarius must be a 
wonder,” remarked the Lowbrow. 

“He was the.greatest violin maker of 
all time,” replied the Man of Culture. 

“T don’t doubt it. I see where a man 
paid $5,000 for one of his old second- 
hand fiddles. Just think what it must 
have been worth when it was new!’’— 
“Music Review.” 

* * * 


Why Copy Readers Commit Suicide 


[Subm'tted by a Press Agent—(the Names 
Are Deleted)4 

A Boston matron who is an admirer of 
has told this story of her- 


self and one of his records. 


Mr. — 


After hearing sing the 
“Prologue” she immediately bought the 
record. As it so happened the first evening 
that she listened to it, she was alone in 
her apartment. After the record started 
it was so human, so real to her that she 
could positively see Mr. -- 

singing. Presently it became so weird that 


she could no longer remain near the machine, 
it seemed as if he must jump right out of the 
box; the more she watched the machine the 
more human the record became. Finally she 


left the room and went to the extreme end 
of her apartment and waited until it was 
finished. 

a 


“The people in that restaurant were 
the most unpatriotic I ever saw,” indig- 
nantly declared an elderly and slightly 
deaf spinster, the day following her visit 
to a fashionable San Francisco café. 
“When the orchestra played ‘The Star- 
Spangled Banner’ I was the only one 
who arose and all the rest sat there and 
laughed at me.” 

“Yes, dear,” replied her friend, “I have 
already heard about it. What the or- 
chestra played was the ‘Lohengrin’ Wed- 
ding March.” 

* * 

Bishop William Ford Nichols, at the 
Episcopal Cathedral in San Francisco, 
numbers among his church people the 
most influential and wealthy English and 
English-American residents of the Cali- 
fornia city. The program for a recent 
Sunday morning service, as printed and 
sent out in advance to the newspapers, 
which in San Francisco give much atten- 
tion to church proceedings, contained the 
lines: 


Te Deum, Parker. 
Jubilate, Foote. 
Hymn Before Sermon, 114, German. 


Good Bishop Nichols was astonished 
on Sunday morning when one of the Eng- 
lish “pillars” of the cathedral called him 
on the telephone and made a respectful 
but earnest complaint. Another soon fol- 
lowed. Dean Gresham at the same time 
was receiving vigorous pleas not to per- 
mit such a thing. For a young reporter, 
handling the church news for the Sunday 
paper, had written in the Episcopal 
Cathedral story: 

“The hymn before the sermon, No. 114, 
will be sung in German.” 


NO HAMMERSTEIN 
OPERA UNTIL 1920 


Court of Appeals Sustains 
Previously Issued Re- 
Straining Order 


ALBANY, N. Y., May 16.—A ruling by 
the Court of Appeals yesterday debars 
Oscar Hammerstein from producing 
grand opera until April, 1920. The court 
sustained a restraining order granted by 
the lower courts at the instance of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. This ac- 
tion validates a contract entered into in 
1910 between Hammerstein and the opera 
company in part consideration of the 
sale by Hammerstein of a Philadelphia 
theater under which it was held the 
New York manager agreed not to par- 
ticipate in grand opera productions for 
ten years. 

Oscar Hammerstein sold out his opera 
interests in New York and Philadelphia 
in 1910, when the Metropolitan, in the 
words of Otto H. Kahn, “built a golden 
bridge,” over which Mr. Hammerstein, 
its chief rival during four years’ opera 
war, might retire from the field. He 
built the Kingsway Opera House in Lon- 
don, which he operated for two years, 
and he still has large interests in the 
Manhattan as well as the Lexington 
theaters. When he proposed to resume 
giving opera at the Lexington, he al- 
leged that his agreement to keep out of 
the Metropolitan field was in violation 
of the Sherman anti-trust law. It {is 
this action which the higher courts have 
again turned down. Mr. Hammerstein’s 
control of the Lexington has developed 
another suit to determine whether he in 
turn can forbid the use of that house by 
the Chicago Opera Company that is com- 
ing to New York next year. 














PEABODY OPERA CLASS GIVES BALTIMORE 
FIRST HEARING OF “THE IMPRESARIO” 
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Cast of the Mozart “Impresario” Given by the Opera Class of the Peabody Conservatory of Music, Baltimore. 
Eugene Martinet as “Philip,” Martha J. Lawrence as “Fraulein Uhlich,” W. V. Masson as “Schikaneder,” Mary 


Right: 


Photo by A. Jackson Co, 


Left to 


E. Sharp as “Mme. Hofer” and Barron Berthald, Director of the Opera Class, as “Mozart” 


ALTIMORE, May 16.—The perform- 
ance by the opera class of the Pea- 
body Conservatory of Music, under the 
leadership of Barron Berthald, which 
took place last night brought to notice 
the fine advancement that the class has 
made throughout the season. The pres- 
entations included Mozart’s “Impre- 
sario,” in which the English adaptation 
of Henry E. Krehbiel was used; an act 
from Massenet’s “Manon,” scenes from 
Verdi’s “Aida” and Von Suppe’s oper- 
etta, “The Lovely Galatea.” The num- 
bers were sung and acted with fine style 
and considerable attention to detail in 
the individual interpretations. Director 
Harold Randolph gave ideal support at 
the piano, which was used in place of 
an orchestra. 


The novelties of the evening were the 
Mozart work and the Von Suppe opera 
bouffe. As this was the first local hear- 
ing of the delightful Mozart “Impre- 
sario,” much interest was displayed. The 
cast included Mary E. Sharp as Mme. 
Hofer, Martha J. Lawrence as Frdulein 
Uhlich, Barron Berthald (director of the 
class) as Mozart, W. Vion Masson as 
Schikaneder and Eugene Martinet as 
Philip. The cast of the opera bouffe in- 
cluded Elizabeth Duncan as. Galatea, 
Helen McCurley as Ganymede, Charles 
Reiner, Jr., as Pygmalion and Chrystal 
Williams as Midas. In the “Manon” ex- 
cerpt the singing of Marion G. Reid in 
the title réle, A. Douglas McComas as 
Des Grieux and W. Vion Masson as the 
Count gave disclosure of qualities that 
were admirable. Ruth Oswald did some 
very creditable work as Aida, and the 
Amneris of Margaret Edna Carey was 
imposing and authoritative. As Rha- 


dames, Archie Ruggles displayed ability 
and in the small part of Ramfis W. Vion 
Masson supplemented the impression 
made in his other réles of the evening. 
Eugene Martinet’s interpretation of 
Amonasro carried an air of real artis- 
tic value. F.C. B. 


Congratulations from Petersburg 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 

I enjoyed so much Mr. Freund’s ad- 
dress at the Hippodrome, published in 
your last issue. It is thrilling and fine! 
I only wish I could have heard it. Con- 
gratulations upon the new home for Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA. 

Sincerely, 
ANNA E. CURRIER. 

Petersburg, Va., May 7, 1917. 


Jeannette Durno, the pianist and 
teacher, will remain in Chicago and 
teach until the last of August. 
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CHICAGO HEARS OUR 
OWN CHAMBER MUSIC 


American Works Given in Series 
of Native Society — Stars in 
Joint Recital 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, May 19, 1917. 
HE second ensemble concert of the 
Society of American Musicians, in 
Fullerton Hall, Art Institute, drew two 
capacity audiences. This series is de- 
signed to present little-known chamber 
music by American composers. Horatio 
Parker’s Trio, from his Suite, Op. 35, 
and Arthur Foote’s Trio in B Flat (No. 
2) were played by the Haydn Trio. Anna 
Nyberg was violinist, Lulu Schwamborn, 
‘cellist, and Dorothy Pleck, pianist. The 
minuet of the Parker trio was melodically 
and rhythmically pleasing, and had to be 


repeated. The Foote Trio was tuneful, 
and gave the violinist an _ excellent 
chance to display the ’cello tones of her 
instrument. The ensemble was well bal- 
anced. Arthur Kraft sang songs by 








was received when she san 
an interrupted triumph. 
and sentiment. 


Muori, Muori.’ 


elegant figure. 
voice in the recitativo. 
Fitziu. 


York. 





to the public. 
excellent work. 


Anna Fitziu as ‘‘Tosca’’ 


ANNA FITZIU 


“Triumphs in her second engagement with 
“Bracale Company tn “Porto “Rico. 


“IL DIO’:—“As soon as the elegant, beautiful, and splendid figure of Miss 
Fitziu stepped on the stage, the public was conquered. 


of this singer reached our ears, as a token from heaven. 
the duet with Mario, and the end of same, was 


The prayer ‘Vissi D’Arte,’ was sung with delicacy 
She was obliged to encore, by the gallant and courteous 
insistence of the public, obtaining another delirious ovation. i 
the terrible duet with Scarrcia, she put art in her singing phrase, art in 
her dramatic action, and art in her speaking phrases. 
of her acting completed the perfection of her work, and we can say that 
we have never before received the impression as we did last night with this 
great artist, when during the agony of Scarpia she said the words ‘Muori, 
The same successes were had in the third act.”’ 


“EL AGIULA’”’:—“Anna Fitziu, the new great star, shone last night for the 
first time to our public in the role of Floria Tosca. 
enthusiasm and everlasting applauses for her beautiful appearance and 
She started with her harmonious and dramatic accent of 
Immediately the public realized the fame of Miss 
We have already spoken much of this excellent singer’s triumphs 
in Maest. Granados Goyescas, at the Metropolitan Opera House, of New 
The Tosca of Miss Fitziu reminds us very much of Mme. Emma 
Carelli, especially in the tragic scene. 
her soul, and has succeeded in imposing the opera to the pubic of the Liceo 
of Barcelona. The ‘Vissi D’Arte,’ sung by the beautiful Miss Fitziu, was | 
portrayed with delicate accent and really emotional. 
panied by her sweet voice and temperament, was the result given by her 
| add mv applause to the delirant one of the public for your 
SALVE great singer.’’-—ORFILA. 


Hubert Bath, Charles Wakefield Cadman 
and Josephine McGill, with resonant, 
smooth tone and feeling for the music. 

Alice Nielsen and Leopold Godowsky 
were heard in joint recital at the Me- 
dinah Temple Tuesday evening. Both 
artists were at their best. Miss Nielsen 
was not only in wonderful voice, but she 
sang Mozart’s “Deh vieni non tardar” 
aria from “The Marriage of Figaro” with 
a soulful interpretation. Every song was 
clear-cut and vocally lovely. Godowsky 
was, as usual, a technical wizard. In his 
three former Chicago appearances this 
season, he has performed in an average- 
size theater and has not had the oppor- 
tunity to play with the abandon that was 
permitted him by the vast yet acoustically 
perfect Medinah Temple. As an inter- 
preter of Chopin he was glorious—deli- 
cate and tender in the “Berceuse,” thun- 
dering mightily yet without clouding his 
tonal and harmonic effects and phrasing 
in the Polonaise in A Flat. The audi- 
ence listened in absolute silence, and re- 
peatedly recalled him. Especially was 
Godowsky enjoyed in a transcription of 
Corelli’s “Pastorale (Angelus)” and a 
—- of a rhythmic jig by Loe- 
illet. 

The National Music Show is to be for- 
mally opened to-night in the Coliseum. 
Henry Purmort Eames, president of the 
Society of American Musicians, will di- 
rect the community singing. Among the 
soloists engaged for the concert programs 


© Mishkin 





The precious voice 
Her first ovation 


And after in 
The high quality 





She was received with 


Mme. Carelli used to sing with all 


Her bel canto, accom- 


Management: R. E. Johnston, 1451 Broadway, New York | 


are Albert Spalding, Pasquale Amato, 
Walter Damrosch and J. Lawrence Ero. 
Isador Berger will direct the orchestra. 

The Lake View Musical Society has 
given prizes in its piano contest to Leo 
Depstein, Lindsay McPhail and Grace 
Welch; in its singing contest to Robert 
Harper and Frederick Braucher; and in 
its violin contest to Gilbert Ross and 
Edna Gansel. 

Amy Emerson Neill, violinist, and 
Artur Platz, tenor, were soloists at a 
musicale Monday for the St. Paul’s 
parish choir boys. 

Edward Collins, pianist, and Irene 
Pavloska, mezzo-soprano, were soloists at 
the Edgewater Country Club Monday 
afternoon. Mme. Pavloska’s voice was 
clear and flexible, and Collins played sev- 
eral numbers by Liszt, Paderewski, Ravel 
and Brahms with admirable delicacy and 
cleanness of touch. 

Edward Collins has been filling a great 
many engagements recently. Within two 
weeks he has played recitals in Decatur, 
Riverside, Bloomington and Chicago, in 
addition to his work with the Bush Con- 
servatory. He made his professional dé- 
but as pianist in Berlin in 1912, and dur- 
ing his first season in America he toured 
as soloist with Mme. Schumann-Heink. 
He will do artist-coaching in Bush Con- 
servatory during the five-week summer 
term, and will also conduct interpreta- 
tion classes and be heard in recitals. 

Charles W. Clark, American baritone, 
has added to his concert programs three 
songs by Theodore Sturkow-Ryder: “So 
Dear,” “The Messenger,” and ‘“Loneli- 
ness.” 

Howard Wells has so many enroll- 
ments in his piano classes that he will 
be unable to take a vacation except for 
one week in August. Never in the three 
years since he returned to Chicago from 
Kurope have so many pupils presented 
themselves. This summer he will teach 
pupils from Illinois, Mississippi, Ar- 
kansas, New York and Michigan. 

Harold Henry’s artist-pupils are fill- 
ing many engagements. The latest to ke 
engaged are Allen Coe, who is on a 
month’s concert trip in the South, and 
Marie Schaller, who has been engaged to 
play daily at the National Music Show in 
the Coliseum. 

Alexis Kosloff, the Russian dancer, has 
been engaged for a special course of in- 
struction in dancing by the Chicago Mu- 
sical College for the summer term. 

Louis Kreidler has been engaged to 
sing the role of Amonasro in two per- 
formances of Aida in St. Louis. 

Whitney Tew has added to his studio 
decorations four landscape paintings in 
oil by Charles Heatherington. 

FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 





Elizabeth Parks Arrives in France to 
Sing for Allied Soldiers 

A cablegram was received in New 
York on May 16 announcing the arrival 
of Elizabeth Parks, the concert soprano, 
at Bordeaux. Miss Parks has gone 
abroad with Sherwood Eddy’s Y. M. C. 
A. party to do musical and evangelistic 
work among the Allied soldiers at the 
front. 


ANITA RIO’S 
Spring Engagements 


April 25, Racine, Wis. 
April 27, Davenport, Wis. 
May |, Kansas City, Mo. 


| 
| (Matinée and evening) | 
| 
| 
| 


aa oammmee | 








May 8 and 9, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma 

May 11, Evansville, Ind. 

May 15, Easton, Pa. | 
(Matinée and evening) 

_ May 18, Allentown, Pa. | 

| (Matinée and evening) 

| May 21, Parkersburg, W. Va. | 

|| May 22, Marietta, Ohio | 








| May 25, Johnstown, Pa. | 
} (Matinée and evening) | 
| May 29, Altoona, Pa. ] 
May 31, Columbus, Ohio | 
| June 1, Columbus, Ohio | 
| (Matinée) | 
| June 4, Council Bluffs, lowa 
June 6, Wilmington, Del. 
|| June 15, Johnstown, N. Y. 
| Mme. Rio was able to spend just || 
|| one dayin N.Y. since April 23rd. | 
Western Manager: 
Charles E. Bentley, | 
30 North Michigan Blvd., Chicago | 


Persor al Address: 


637 Madison Ave. New York | 

















Triumph of 
MME. 


ALDA 


in Opera and 
Recital in 


ATLANTA 


The Atlanta Journal, April 26, 1917. 





Alda’s Interpretation of 
Francesca da Rimini 
Her Greatest Triumph 


By Armond Carroll. 


Madame Alda was never so beautiful. As 
scene followed scene, and she appeared in 
various gowns under changing conditions and 
in different relations, she seemed to grow more 
beautiful. Surely the ideal image of the 
poor, unfortunate girl which ‘arises on the 
mind upon reading the story does not suffer 
from being represented in the flesh by such 
a fair face as Alda’s. Again and again she 
appeared, sometimes with her wonderful hair 
in braids, and sometimes loosed to the air; 
and each time she seemed more bewitching 
and more lovely. 

She sang superbly. Her voice is finely 
adapted to the réle, and the purity of her 
tones was a fitting complement to the witch- 
ery of her grace. In the final scene, espe- 
cially, first with Biancofiore, and then in 
the love duet with Martinelli she quite sur- 
passed herself. 


The Atlanta Georgian, April 26, 1917. 
By Dudley Glass, 

The critics said the drama was impressive 
and the music impossible and only Alda’s 
singing saved it. Not since Mme. Alda 
sang her great réle of Desdemona to Slezak’s 
Otello have I seen her act so well, and never 
have I heard her sing quite so beautifully 
as in this scene with Paolo and that which 
precedes the discovery of the lovers. The 
great burden of the opera falls upon the so- 
prano, who sings almost constantly, and 
Mme _ Alda, repressed at the beginning, was 
giving her all at the close. 





IN CONCERT 


The Atlanta Journal, 


Mme. Alda Charms With 


Range of Selections 


Prima Donna Delights Audience 
With Old Favorites as Well 


as Classics 


By Armond Carroll. 


When Francis Scott Key looked out through 
the morning mists across Baltimore Bay to 
g!impse Old Glory, and as ‘‘The Star Spangled 
Banner’’ came to him in the moment of ex- 


ultation at finding it still proudly flying, he 
may have had some idea of the beauties of 
the song as Madame Frances Alda sang it at 
the Atlanta Theater last night——-he may have, 
hut it is doubtful. 

For the song that she sang at the close of 
her exquisite program, when her audience 
refused to go home until she gave more of 
her bountiful store, was at once a prayer 
and a great, exultant shout of praise; it 
was the embodiment of the thing that we 
love and fight for, that we jealously guard 
and glory in; it was the perfect expression 
of a soul stirred with patriotism, reverence 
and loye for the things which we hold most 
dear. 

As the final passage was repeated, and the 
audience joined its volume to the singer's 
gorgeous tones, she shook her voice out over 
the chorus as the flag itself is unfurled in a 
fresh breeze; and the wonderful coloring of 
her tone rivalled its own brilliance. 

Anyone who attempts to approach Madame 
Alda’s recital last night with the idea of de- 
scribing its beauties and the keen pleasure 
which it produced is in a pitiable plight for 
words. What meager store one might have 
had before opera week was totally exhausted 
after hearing this same singer in one of the 
great triumphs of her career, as ‘‘Francesca’’ 
in Zandonai’s beautiful opera of the same 
name. Now there is nothing left but a great 
appreciation and a mighty wish for words as 
rich and colorful as her voice with which to 
tell in some measure of the delight which her 
concert gaye to the crowd of music lovers 
which were drawn to the theater last night 
to hear her. 

The prima donna is one of Atlanta’s own 
favorites. Her artistry and her beautiful 
personality are known to everyone who has 
attended opera year after year. For the city 
has come to look forward to ‘‘Alda night’’ 
as one of the great treats of the week. It 
will not be soon forgotten how she swept the 
town off its feet in the part of Michaela in 
‘Carmen,’’ thereby putting another star’s 
pretty nose completely out of joint, and she 
has many other conquests to her credit. 





Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway, New York 
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SPOKANE CHORUS ENDS BRILLIANT SEASON 
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Members of the Lorelei Club of Spokane. 


POKANE, WASH., May 15.—The 
Lorelei Club of this city has just 
concluded a season made notable by a 
series of brilliant concerts. The club 
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Photo by Libby 


In the Center Is Seated Princess Tsianina Redfeather; on Her Right Is Edgar C. Sherwood, Leader of the Lorelei Chorus, 
and on Her Left Is Charles Wakefield Cadman, American Composer 


has advanced remarkably in ensemble 
work and musicianly interpretation un- 
der the leadership of Edgar C. Sherwood 
and its appearances have been among 


the musical events of a 
with excellent programs. The _ photo- 
yraph shown above was taken in the 
grand ballroom of the Davenport Hotel 


season replete 


during the visit of Princess Tsianina 
and Charles Wakefield Cadman, who as- 
sisted the chorus in one of the most 
successful concerts given this year. 





Two Successful Recitals on Week’s Pro- 
gram at Straus Auditorium 


20. In the former recital the soloists 
were Patricia Murphy, soprano, and 
Nina Melville, pianist. Miss Murphy 





Two very successful recitals were delighted her hearers in songs by Han- 
given in the Straus Auditorium of the’ del, Spohr, Carl Hahn and Woodman, 
Educational Alliance on May 16 and May’ and in the Bach-Gounod “Ave Maria.” 

CUT 





ABBOTT 














CIFIELD 


‘The Unusual Singer’’ 


SONG RECITAL and in 


COSTUME RECITALS of 
Early French & English Songs 


AMERICAN FOLKSONGS 


including INDIAN, SPANISH-CALIFORNIAN, 
CREOLE and NEGRO SPIRITUALS 


Exclusive Management, VERA BRADY-SHIPMAN 
Auditorium Building, Chicago 
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FLORIO 


oe 


Grand Opera Tener (formerly La Scala Milan and Leading Vocal in- 
structor of Berlin). 
a thorough musician. 
secret of Italian voice placement), the whole foundation of ‘‘bel canto, 
thereby giving to the ambitious vocal student that pure, sweet quality 


A REAL “MASTER” who can interpret and 
Specialist of the *VOCE POSTATA” (Golden 


of tone, full, rich and resonant, which cannot be obtained by physical 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


force or unscientific teaching. 
concert and oratorio.—Studie: 177 W. 88th St., N. Y. C. 


Pupils coached for grand or light opera, 
Phone 7127 River 





Miss Melville displayed fine musical un- 
derstanding in a group of Chopin pieces 
and in compositions by Sibelius and Cyril 
Scott. A violin recital was the second 
feature of the week’s music, given by 
Israel Katz, with Hyman Provinsky at 
the piano. Mr. Katz displayed fine mu- 
sicianship in his playing of a Grieg So- 
nata and in Mendelssohn, Kreisler and 
Sarasate compositions. 


Sara Gurowitsch Scores 
Concert 


in Brooklyn 


Sara Gurowitsch confirmed the excel 
lent impression she has maintained 
among Brooklyn concert-goers for sev- 
eral seasons by her performance at the 
Pouch Gallery on May 17, when the final 
meeting of the Chiropean Club was held. 
In addition to her solos, were two num- 
bers by the women’s choral, accompanied 
by Amelia Gray Clarke, to which were 
added children’s dances and speeches by 
Edwin Fairley and Dr. Gary C. Meyers. 
Mrs. Don C. Seitz presided. G. C. T. 


Royal Grand Opera Company Begins 
Season at People’s Theater, New York 


Seginning Monday evening, May 21, 
the Royal Grand Opera Company was 
announced to give a short season at the 
People’s Theater on the East Side, New 
York, under the management of Anthony 
Ferrara. The company, just back from 
touring Central America, includes Re- 
gina Vicarino and Bettina Freeman, so- 
pranos; Sinagra, Opezza and Samiloff, 
tenors; the baritone, Antola, and the 
bass, De Biase. A chorus and orchestra 
assist, under the leadership of Giovanni 
Leotti. The operas for the first week 


FRANCES NASH 





are: Monday, “Aida”; Tuesday, “Rigo- 
letto”; Wednesday, “Carmen”; Thurs- 
day, “Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pagli- 
acci”’; Friday, “Aida”; Saturday mat- 
ince, “Ballo in Maschera”; Saturday eve- 
ning, “Gioconda”; Sunday matinée, “Lu- 
cla’; Sunday evening, “Trovatore.” 





Flonzaley Quartet 


Tour 1917-18 


Now Booking 


Management: LOUDON CHARLTON 
Carnegie Hall, New York 


Jennie Ross Standart 


Contralto 
CONCERT—ORATORIO 
Costume Recitals 
Special Programs for Clubs 


126 Massachusetts Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


ALBERT DOWNING 


Canadian Tenor 
CONCERT—ORATORIO—RECITAL 


Soloist with Niagara Falls, N. Y., Choral Society, 
*‘Judas Maccabeus’’; Peterborough Chora! 
Society, ‘‘Messiah,”’ Etc. 


ADDRESS - TORONTO, CANADA 


ARNOLDE 


STEPHENSON 


Mezzo-Soprano 


SEASON 1916-17 


Management: M. H. HANSON 
437 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


PIANIST 
Personal Direction 


EVELYN HOPPER 
Aeolian Hall, New York 
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ST. PAUL SCHUBERTS 
TO ENLARGE WORK 


Organization to Assist in Ad- 
vancing Cause of Community 
Music 


The Schubert Club of St. Paul is 
among the musical organizations which 
are closing the season with a knowledge 
that they have extensively widened their 
field of usefulness. The policy of the 
club, while it has held to the underlying 
thought of entity, has always recognized 
its relation to the city as a contributing 
factor in the educational and _ philan- 
thropic life. 

Next year the club expects to widen 
further its field of endeavor by taking 
an active part in the civic life as it is 
expressed in the larger forms of com- 
munity chorus work and community or- 
chestra organizations. This progressive 
attitude is largely due to the far-sighted 
management of Mrs. Warren S. Briggs, 
who has been at the head of the Schu- 
bert Club for twelve years and whose 
re-election to the office of president as- 
sures the organization another year of 
the benefits which her skilful leadership 
has brought. Other officers elected to 
serve this year are: 





Mrs. Charles E. Furness, first vice-pres:- 


dent; Mrs. C. L. Hilton, second vice-presi- 
dent; Elsie M. Shawe, third vice-president : 
Mrs. C. <A. Guyer, recording secretary ; 
Helen Mooer, assistant recording secretary : 
Carolyn Punderson, corresponding secre- 
tary; Mrs. F. Ellerbe, assistant cor- 
responding secretary; Mrs. L. C. Jefferson, 
treasurer; Mrs. J. W. Thompson, librarian ; 
Mrs. Emil Traeger, assisting librarian. 


The report of the club’s activities in- 
cludes programs given at various insti- 
tutions and before audiences of factory 
employees, and co-ordination with the 
public schools of the city, as demon- 
strated in the appearance on seperate 
occasions of the Girls’ Glee Club of the 
Central High School and the Mechanic 
Arts Boys’ Glee Club; also, by extending 
the hospitality of the club to all of the 
city’s public school teachers on the oc- 
casion of one of its artists’ recitals— 
that of Ernest Schelling. 


D SUMMER COURSE. 
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Elsie T. Cowen, 50 W. 67th St., New York 
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Two New Songs 
by 


ZELIE ROLKER 


““J’Al PLEURE EN REVE” 
“HEAR MY CRY, 0 GOD”’ 


Sung by Adele Laeis Baldwin, 
Caroline Mihr-Hardy, etc. 
For Sale at 
Schirmer_and Ditsons, New York City 




















MABE 


Boston-National ‘Grand Opers Company, Opera Company, 





Cone PS...» £m 
905 Pacific Building, 


CHARLES GILBERT 


SPRO Ss 


Address; 38 W. 129th Street, NEW YORK 


PIANIST-ACCOM PANIST- COMPOSER 


Latest Songs: ‘‘The Awakening’’-—*‘Lindy ia ~‘*The 
Mer Month of May”’ —‘*My Marjorie’’ —‘*’ Twas 
You’’—‘‘Daybreak’’—*‘'My Hero-ette.’ 


Address: San Francisco 





The education committee stood back 


of the production of the _ opera, 
“Tolanthe,” given for the benefit of the 
St. Paul public library and through 


which a sum of money was realized to be 
applied to the upbuilding of its music 
department. 

Visiting artists of wide reputation 
have supplemented the appearance of 
local performers. These, with the best 


of musical accomplishment in St. Paul, . 


including artists of a more than local 
reputation, have figured in the season’s 
concerts and set the pace for a long 
train of eager students while furnishing 
many an hour of pleasure to that very 
important element outside of professional 
and student ranks represented in the 
club’s associate and special membership. 

The usual custom of presenting an 
American composers’ program was ob- 
served and a beginning made in the cause 
of community singing through the form- 
ing of choruses in one of the factories, in 
the hospital for crippled children and 
at Neighborhood House. Christmas, 
Kaster and patriotic music has _ been 
used for this purpose. 





CHADWICK OFFERS WORK 
OF HARVARD COMPOSER 


New England Conservatory Orchestra 
Introduces Carl McKinley’s Com-’: 
position in Concert 


Boston, May 12.—The New England 
Conservatory Orchestra, George W. 
Chadwick, conductor, gave a concert. last 
evening in Jordan Hall, with Mrs. Anna 
Stovall-Lothian, pianist, of the faculty, 
and Dorothy Cook, soprano, as assisting 
soloists. The program consisted of Gold- 
mark’s Overture, “Sakuntala,” A Minor 
Piano Concerto of Grieg, “Indian Sum- 
mer Idyl,” by Carl McKinley, Harvard, 





1917; Tschaikowsky’s aria, “Adieu 
loréts” from “Jeanne d’Arc” and the 
“Meistersinger” Prelude. 


The performance of Carl McKinley’s 
“Indian Summer Idyl” was the first ever 
given of this work. The composer was 
in the audience and stepped to the stage 
to acknowledge the applause after the 
performance of his piece. 

Mrs. Lothian was heard for the first 
time with the Conservatory Orchestra, 
and her spirited performance of the 
Grieg Concerto was most enjoyable. She 
possesses a great deal of poetical imag- 
ination and a ready technique. She plays 
with unusual regard to the effects to be 
gained in light and shade. Miss Cook 
gave a highly creditable vocal delivery 
of the “Jeanne d’Arc” aria. W.H.L. 





APOLLO QUARTET TRIUMPHS 





Boston Singers Return from Successful 
Concerts in New York 


Boston, May 18.—The Apollo Quartet 
of this city, consisting of William Whit- 
taker and Lyman Hemenway, tenors; 
John Smallman, baritone, and Alexander 
Logan, bass, has recently returned from 
a series of engagements in New York 
State. The quartet won especial suc- 
cess in the concert given for the benefit 
of the Niagara Falls Chapter, American 
Red Cross Society, at the Cataract The- 
ater, Niagara Falls, N. Y., May 9. The 
quartet gave the concert in conjunction 
with the Niagara Falls Symphony Con- 
cert Band, Edward D’Anna, director, and 
a capacity audience exacted from the 
singers encore after encore. The quar- 
tet gave a splendidly arranged program, 
which included several patriotic num- 
bers, meeting with a hearty reception. 
In the audience were many nurses in 
uniform, who came from the Canadian 
hospitals to attend the concert. 

While in New York City the quartet 
was engaged to sing on May 9 at the 
Billy Sunday Tabernacle, where there 
was an audience of over 18,000 persons. 

W. H. L. 





Montclair Hears Excellent Program in 
Aid of War Relief Work 


MONTCLAIR, N. J., May 15.—A concert 
for the benefit of war relief work in 
Montclair and specifically for the pur- 
pose of raising funds to support the Bat- 
talion Band now being organized, was 
given in the New High School Audi- 
torium last evening, before an audience 
of about 800 persons. The artists were 
Mme. Beatrice Bowman, coloratura so- 
prano; Elias Breeskin, the young Rus- 
sian violinist; Harry Cox, a young tenor 
of Wilmington, Del., and Mark Andrews, 
accompanist. The back drop of the plat- 
form was graced with the Allied flags, 
and the program, which was of marked 
excellence roumbenk. closed with the 
singing of “The Star-Spangled Banner,” 
led by the two vocalists. W. F. Uz. 








| The Metropolitan Musical Bureau 


Aeolian Hall, New Pork 
Announces 


Luca Botta 


enor of the Metropolitan Opera Co. 


Avatlable 


in 
@rctober 
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For 


Concerts, Recitals and 


Orchestral Appearances 






































MUSICAL AMERICA’S Estimate of 


EDGAR SCHOFIELD 


“AN ORATORIO SINGER OF RAREST DISTINCTION 
AND INTELLIGENCE” IS BORNE OUT by HIS RECENT 
SUCCESSES on tour IN CANADA with the 


RUSSIAN SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


IN “JUDAS MACCABAEUS” WITH MUSICAL ART SOCIETY, 
LONDON 


“Hardly could one pay too high tribute to Mr. Schofield, who is gifted with 
a voice of quite remarkable mellowness, beauty and melody for a bass singer. 
Fullness and excellence of enunciation, colorful tone, artistic poise and complete 
mastery of his every note, combine to mark him as a singer of the first rank. 
From his first part to the last note he sang, there was undeviating excellence 
throughout.”—London Free Press. 


“Edgar Schofield, bass, from his first appearance established himself a 
favorite. Of attractive personality, his voice is pleasing and its possibilities 
have been developed by adequate training. Much might -be learned by students 
from his enunciation and declamation. He sings, moreover, with style and finish, 
and with artistic insight.’”—London Advertiser. 


IN “ELIJAH” WITH THE TORONTO ORATORIO SOCIETY 


“Mr. Schofield, who, of course, sang the music of Elijah, made a very favor- 
able impression. He has a sympathetic voice and a very suave method, which 
showed to advantage in the ‘It Is Enough.’”—Toronto Globe. 


- “Edgar Schofield of New York, who had the title role, is the possessor of a 
rich, vibrant baritone voice, with much mellowness of quality, which was par- 
ticularly noticeable in the air ‘It Is Enough,’ the plaintiveness being deeply 
appealing.”—Toronto World. 


“Mr. Edgar Schofield of New York had the long and exacting baritone solo 
part. His intonation was immaculate. He displayed uncommon efficiency in 
sustained legato, and he phrased his work in musicianly manner. He had a 
dignified style, and a perfected enunciation.”—Toronto Evening News. 





For terms and dates, address: 


JOHN W. FROTHINGHAM, Inc., Aeolian Hall, New York 
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OUR “BATTLE HYMN” GIVEN IN 
CONCERT OF LONDON CHORUS 





Royal Choral Society Pays Musical Recognition to Great Britain’s 
New Ally —-Censor Prevents Scheduled Hearing of “First Rus- 
sian Revolutionary Hymn’’—String Quartet Introduces Worthy 


New Work by an Englishman 


in Carl Rosa Season 


Bureau of Musical America, 
12 Nottingham Place, 
London, W. |I., April 30, 1917. 


HIS week sees the coming of the Carl 

Rosa Opera Company to the Garrick 
Theater, and it is Mme. Rosa’s intention 
to play the entire répertoire of the com- 
pany during the season, which includes 
[talian and Wagnerian works, as well as 
those of Offenbach, Mozart, Gounod, 
Bruneau, Balfe, Goring Thomas, Mac- 
kenzie, Cowen, Villiers Stanford and 
Hamish McCunn. Of two Australian 
sopranos, Beatrice Miranda and Clara 
Simons, great things are expected and 
also of Hughes Macklin, a Welsh tenor 
of Irish extraction. When he sang at 
Covent Garden he was at once engaged 
for the Royal Opera in Berlin. How- 
ever, war came before the engagement 
was un fait accompli and, escaping in- 
ternment, he was at once engaged by the 
Carl Rosa Company. 

At the Royal Albert Hall the Royal 
Choral Society gave a very excellent per- 
formance of Coleridge-Taylor’s 
watha” and Sir Hubert Parry’s “The 
Chivalry of the Sea.” The success of 
both was unquestionable and in some 
measure due to the excellence of the solo- 
ists, Elsa Stralia, Ben Davies and Fred- 
erick Ranalow. The program opened 
with the National Anthem and in the 
second interval followed the American 
“Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 

At Wigmore Hall Sybil Eaton gave an 
extremely successful fourth recital, and 
as she has entirely gained the confidence 
and approval of the public, a large au- 
dience greeted her, for she has the 
power of always giving enjoyment to her 
hearers. Her many brilliant qualities 
stood out once again, especially in her 
playing of Lekeu’s Sonata in G. Two 
groups of pieces in a lighter vein were 
delightfully played and a very interest- 
ing and intelligent reading of Mozart’s 
Concerto in A opened the program. 


Women in Orchestra 


Was it as a protest to the Germans for 
their wanton destruction of tree and 
plant life that prompted the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society to form a fund for the 
relief of those who have suffered by 
these acts? To swell this fund a most 
enjoyable concert drew a full house to 
the Queens Hall on Saturday afternoon. 
The orchestra of the Strolling Players 
under John Ivimey was secured and gave 
an excellent performance of Sullivan’s 
“Di Ballo” Overture, De Greef’s “Four 
Old Folk-Songs” and Tschaikowsky’s 
“Capriccio Italien.” The soloists were 
Gervase Elwes and Daisy Kennedy, who 
were at their best. Mr. Ivimey is to he 
congratulated on his careful selection of 
a score of women players to take the 
place of the men the war has claimed, 
and his thus being able to keep up his 
rehearsals and the high standard of the 
orchestra. 


“Hia- . 


British Operas to Be Presented 


In Steinway Hall Mme. Blanche Mar- 
chesi gave a very enjoyable recital of 
old and modern songs in aid of her War 
Work Fund, a program arranged with 
pos taste, the items including Bach, 
wully, 


Handel, Fauré, Charpentier, 





Dorie Gay, a Young English Concert 
Soprano 


Moret, Debussy, and even more modern 
works. Mlle. Methot played the spinet 
with delicacy and charm, Senor Rubio 
the ’cello and M. Jongen the organ. 

So great has been the success of Isi- 
dore de Lara’s Prima Donna Choir and 
of his new work, “Women of Our Land,” 
that an extra performance is to be given 
of it this evening in the A®£olian Hall, 
when the soloists will be Alice Kenning, 
Elsie Chambers and Gwendoline Mason, 
Stroesco and Defauw. 

To-day the Russian exhibition will be 
opened in the Grafton Galleries. Six- 
teen concerts have been arranged, at 
which all the leading Russian musicians 
now domiciled in London will appear and 
the opening one will be conducted by Sir 
Thomas Beecham. 


A Diligent Censor 


The Music Club had a very successful 
and interesting concert in the Grafton 
Galleries, but much disappointment was 
felt that the opening number had to be 
omitted, as it was the “First Russian 
Revolutionary Hymn,” to have been sung 
by that most excellent baritone M. 
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Bornoff, the cause being that it had not 
passed the censor’s office. Other artists 
appearing were Melsa, Benno Moisei- 
witsch, Viladmir Rosing and Zoia Rosovs- 
kaya, all too well known to need re 
introduction. 

The Leighton House Society gave a 
very delightful and informal “afternoon” 
on Saturday, at which Doris Phillips (a 
pupil of Mme. Oudin) sang most de- 
lightfully, especially “Jenny’s Mantle,” 
by Arthur Somerville. Campbe!l Me 
Innes was at his best in some charming 
Scotch songs. Emily Hickie read some 
poems, the most telling of which was a 
“Poem to the Czar,” written at the time 
of his accession. Toward the end of May 
the Poetry Society will give a recital-to- 
music by G. C. Ashton Johnson, which is 
intended to demonstrate melodrama as 
an art form. Mme. R. Helleway has 
been instrumental in keeping the society 
together and also in obtaining the use 
of the rooms for needy alien artists. 

The London String Quartet opened its 
eighth season on Saturday and gave its 
forty-ninth concert and long before three 
o’clock the hall was packed and people 
were being turned away. The opening 
number was Schubert’s Quartet for 
Strings in D Minor (posthumous), fol- 
lowed by a new Phantasy Quartet for 
Strings in C Minor by C. Arm- 
strong Gibbs. Great interest was 
evinced in its first performance and 
it proved to be an attractive work of the 
highest musical merit. The César 
I'ranck Quartet for Pianoforte and 
Strmgs in F Minor was the last item 
and was magnificently played, with 
Benno Moiseiwitsch at the piano. 


Canadian Soprano Pleases 


Mrs. Foster Salmond, a Canadian so- 
prano, gave a most enjoyable recital in 
Afolian Hall and her beautiful voice, 
clear enunciation and dramatic power 
were revealed in a well chosen program 
of Scotch, Irish and French songs, in 
cluding “L’année en vain chasse ]’année” 
from Debussy’s “L’enfant Prodigue.” 

Katherine Doubleday gave the first of 
three pianoforte recitals, at which she 
was assisted by Marjorie Hayward, vio- 
linist, and by May Mukle as a most gift- 
ed accompanist. With each hearing one 
is more and more impressed by this 
player’s gifts, her sympathy and excel 
lent technique. 

Victor Benham gave another recit:!| 
and has now proved himself to be a pian 
ist and composer of more than ordinary 
gifts, for the enjoyment of which there 
is an eager public. Molian Hall was 
filled with an audience which applauded 
to the echo the delicacy and grace of his 
playing. 

Dorie Gay, the young English soprano, 
who has already made for herself a firm 
position in the London musical world, is 
entirely devoted to platform work and 
has no desire to be heard in opera. She 
says she loves to sing songs and also 
hopes to become famous in oratorio, dra- 
matic songs appeal to her, especially 
those of Sibelius. Her unerring taste 
and culture always enable her to create 
the exact atmosphere for each song and 
in all her work she reflects the greatest 
credit upon her teacher, Charles Phil- 
lips. She sings in and speaks French, 
Italian and German as well as her own 
language and is already looking forward 
to the pleasure of singing in America. 
HELEN THIMM. 





Riesenfeld Conducts Attractive Musical 
Offerings at Rialto 


Tschaikowsky’s colorful “Capriccio 
Italien” was played as the overture by 
the Rialto Theater’s orchestra during the 
week of May 20, with Hugo Riesenfeld 
conducting. The orchestra also gave ex- 
cerpts from “The Chocolate Soldier,” the 
eleventh light opera revival in the series 
this New York theater has offered this 
season. The principal vocal number on 
the program was the “Miserere” from “I] 
Trovatore,” sung by Madeleine D’Es- 
pinoy and Marion Rodolfo, assisted by 
the Rialto chorus. Mr. Rothapfel’s in- 
cidental music accompanied the pictorial 
features and Dr. A. G. Robyn gave or- 
gan solos. 


Composer, Arrives from 


Paris 


Ivan Caryll, composer of “The Pink 
Lady” and other successful comic operas, 
arrived in New York on May 16 from 
Paris. Mr. Caryll is to write a comic 
opera for Charles Dillingham during the 
summer. 


Ivan Caryll, 





PHILHARMONIC OF 
RICHMOND, VA., ENDS 
ITS BANNER SEASON 














Mrs. Frances West Reinhardt, Soprano, 
of Richmond, Va., Who Sang at the 


Final Concert of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra 
RICHMOND, VA., May 5.—With an 


claborate program the Richmond Phil 
harmonic Orchestra closed the most suc 
cessful season in its history, May 3, with 
Mrs. Frances West Reinhardt, soprano, 
and Anita Kirkwood, pianist, prime fa- 
vorites here, as the soloists. Mrs. Rein- 
hardt’s beautiful voice was never heard 
to better advantage and she was par- 
ticularly happy in “A Song of Joy,” by 
Waldo F. Chase, the words of which 
were written by Mrs. Samuel Travers 
Clover, a Richmond woman. Mrs. Rein- 
hardt also sang with splendid effect 
“Vissi d’Arte,” Puccini. 

Miss Kirkwood gave Grieg’s A Minor 
Concerto with orchestral accompaniment. 
The talented young artist received a 
splendid reception. 

W. Henry Baker, conductor of the 
orchestra, and his young instrumentalists 
were perhaps at their best in the Third 
Symphony of Beethoven, which they pre- 
sented with brilliancy. W. G. O. 


Prominent Musicians Guests of Mme. 
Clément at Studio Reception 


Mme. Fely Clement of the Boston Op- 
era Company gave her last musical re- 
ception of the season on Monday eve 
ning, May 7, at her studio, 611 West 
112th Street. The guest of honor was 
Mme. Tamaki Miura of the Boston Op- 
era Company and the guests were mem- 
bers and friends of L’Art Francais Club. 
The artists who gave the program were: 
Mme. Francesca Peralta, Mme. Clément, 
J. T. Hand, Vincente Ballester, Mme. 
Hammerslough, Arthur E. Berlgin, M. 
Isham, M. Devoll, Mile. Lucile Collette, 
Mme. Sokolsky-Freid and Lola Casnati. 
Among the guests were many prominent 
musicians, including: 

Oscar Saenger, Mme. Emilia Quintero, 
Vrincess Nadonis Shawa, Mme. Lina Coén 
Winifred Bauer, Mr. Sinsheimer, Alberto Sci- 
irretti, Frederick Delano, May Scheider, Mme. 
Cowell, Mme. Cummings-Rabold, Bernard 
Olshansky and Mme. Margaret Chapman. 


Bernice de Pasquali Heard in Red Cross 
Benefit in San Diego, Cal. 


SAN DieGo, CAL., May 12.—Mme. 
Bernice de Pasquali, soprano, appeared 
in a concert given for the benefit of the 
Red Cross, last Tuesday evening in the 
Little Theater. Her singing was excel- 
lent, gaining the approval of the good 
sized audience. Mme. de Pasquali was 
ably assisted by Jay Plowe, flautist, and 
Lorna Gregg, accompanist. W. F. R. 
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Communications not accompanied by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published in this department. 


It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith. 


While free expression of opinion is wel- 
comed, it must be understood that the 
editor is not responsible for the views 
of the contributors to this department.— 
Ed., MUSICAL AMERICA. 





The Truth About Galli-Curci 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 

So much has been said the past week 
in reference to “the illness of Mme. Galli- 
Curci,” “her managers” and “musical 
politics” that I desire to write to you 
the truth from my standpoint. 

I know that all was satisfactorily and 
happily arranged for the Yonkers ap- 
pearance; that her managers, including 
Mr. Campanini, and her friends in town 


all planned to be with her and that she 
hoped against hope that she would over- 
come the hoarseness from her recent 
severe attack of bronchitis. I saw her 
myself on Tuesday morning and was so 
impressed with the impossibility of her 
condition that 1 forgot my own disap- 
pointment in my sympathy for her, went 
to the bank, drew the money, then to 
Yonkers and dismissed the audience with 
a refund in full to every purchaser of 
a seat. 

The day was ‘perfect; every seat was 
sold; the audience was there; the choral 
in readiness; Mr. Chapman came from 
Maine to conduct, so you can imagine we 
were disappointed, but we look forward 
to another time and are ready to try 
again. I believe that Mme. Galli-Curci 
has the most beautiful voice I have ever 
heard—and I rejoice that she is to sing 
at the Maine Festivals in October with 
Mr. Chapman and that the New York 
public will hear her next season with 
the Chicago Opera Company, under the 
direction of Mr. Campanini. We who 
stand for American singers and their 
advancement must also recognize the 
best and greatest in art everywhere. 

I believe that an exceptional voice like 
that of Mme. Galli-Curci is not only a 
God-given blessing to her, but a great 
privilege for us to hear and enjoy. 

I hope that we may all have that priv- 
ilege soon in New York. 

Yours most earnestly, for the best in 
music, 

(Mrs. W. R.) EMMA L. CHAPMAN. 

New York, May 20, 1917. 


Should Wear Concert Costume in Which 
You “Feel Best” 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


The artists who gave such very inter- 
esting replies in your issue of May 12 
on the question of what clothes are best 
for concert appearances have, as their 
answers indicate, solved the question to 
their personal satisfaction. For those 
to whom this important matter is still 
a vexing problem I would suggest that 
they study the lines and color of the 
gown in which they “feel best.” One is 
never really at ease in a gown that is 
not a part of one’s personality—where 
the lines and color are not in harmony 
with the individuality of the wearer. To 


be really well dressed means being un- 
conscious of one’s clothes, to have 
achieved simplicity and a knowledge of 
the colors that are a complement to one’s 
individuality, instead of an irritant. 
Yours very truly, 
GAY ZENOLA MACLAREN. 
New York, May 18, 1917. 





Music Club Wants Names of American 
Composers 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


Our club is desirous of using music of 
American composers only for the next 
season’s calendar, which we are arrang- 
ing now, and we should consider it a very 
great favor if you could furnish us with 
a list of American composers and their 
addresses. Any assistance you may give 
us in this matter will be greatly appre- 
ciated by our program committee. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. S. W. Cooper. 

Matinee Musical Club, 

Philadelphia, Pa., May 18, 1917. 


[No matter how long or comprehensive 
a list we might prepare for our cor- 
respondent, there would remain the dan- 
ger of omitting certain names which de- 
serve a place in it. We therefore suggest 
that persons desiring to compile a list of 
this description communicate with the 
leading American music publishers, who 
will doubtless be glad to co-operate in 
furnishing them with the names and com- 
positions by Americans represented in 
their catalogs. Among the best known 
of these publishers are: In New York: 
G. Schirmer, Inc., G. Ricordi & Co., The 
John Church Co., The H. W. Gray Co., 
Carl Fischer, J. Fischer & Bro., Boosey 
& Co., Chappell & Co., Hinds, Hayden, 
& Eldridge, Inc., Huntzinger & Dilworth, 
Jos. W. Stern, Breitkopf & Hartel, 
John Franklin Music Co. Boston: The 
Oliver Ditson Company, Arthur P. 
Schmidt Co., White-Smith Music Pub- 
lishing Co., Boston Music Co., C. C. 
Birchard Co., C. W. Thompson & Co. 


Chicago: Clayton F. Summy Co., Gam- 
ble Hinged Music Co. St. Louis: Art 
Publication Society. Cleveland: Sam 
Fox Publishing Co. Los Angeles: Mu- 


sicians’ Publishing Co., R. W. Heffel- 
rn Philadelphia: Theodore Presser 
0.] 





Alma Gluck’s Life 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Could you furnish me immediately any 
information concerning the life of Alma 
Gluck? 

Thanking you in advance, 

Very truly yours, 
Mrs. S. V. PITTs. 

Selma, N. C., April 18, 1917. 


[Born in Roumania thirty years ago 
and brought to New York when a girl 
of four, Alma Gluck has spent prac- 
tically her entire life in America. The 
family, of very modest means, sacrificed 
much to give the girl an education, and 
when at the age of sixteen her musical 
talent exhibited itself Miss Gluck was 
brought to the attention of Signor Buzzi- 
Peccia, the well-known vocal teacher. In 
1909, without ever having appeared in 
public, she was chosen by the manage- 
ment of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany to sing the réle of Sophie in Mas- 
senet’s “Werther.” In ‘“Bohéme,” 


“Pagliacci,” “Orfeo,” and “Tannhauser”’ 
and numerous other performances at the 
Metropolitan, as well as soloist at the 
Sunday night concerts, Miss Gluck won a 
great following. In the eight years 
since her operatic début she has climbed 
steadily; her concert work grew to such 
proportions that four years ago the 
singer resigned from the opera. She 
married Efrem Zimbalist, the Russian 
violinist, a few years ago.—Editor, Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA. ] 


Says Average Accompanist Does Not 
Measure Up to Requirements 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

In your issue of May 5 I was much 
interested to see a letter of mine, quoted 
in an article from the pen of one of your 
foreign correspondents. This letter was 


written by me early in the year and, 
while since that time I have had cause 
to moderate somewhat my opinion, it re- 
mains substantially what it then was, to 
wit: that the average accompanist, ac- 
cepted here as good, or what I have fre- 
quently heard called a “crackerjack,” not 
only cannot play, but cannot be consid- 
ered as being in the same class with the 
average conservatory pupil on the other 
side of the Atlantic! Yet these men call 
themselves “coaches,” charge from three 
to five dollars an hour and from fifty dol- 
lars up to accompany at a recital. Would 
to Heaven they were, as your corre- 
spondent suggests, men who have been 
failures as concert pianists. No; they 
have never come within speaking distance 
of the equipment necessary for even 
such an achievement! They do not know 
such equipment to be necessary in order 
to accompany successfully, nor that the 
art of accompanying is not just to “fol- 
low,” as they are so fond of saying, but 
to have, in addition to full command of 
their instrument, insight, understanding 
and intuition, together with sufficient in- 
tensity to enable them to support, with- 
out drowning, the voice of the singer 
they are accompanying. They should 
have also that respect for their own art 
which would prevent them from con- 
sidering their part of the performance as 
that of a “second fiddle.” There should 
be no question of “second fiddle.” If a 
song is not the work of two equal art- 
ists in collaboration, it is a maimed and 
devitalized thing! I am speaking of 
the men accepted here as among the good 
ones, not of the few really good ones! It 
is very difficult for a comparatively un- 
known singer to get in touch with the 
latter. They only accompany those al- 
ready “arrived.” How then can the un- 
known singer do his best, handicapped, 
as he is already in various other ways, 
with the added handicap of the incom- 
petent accompanist “de hazard,” with 
whom he is obliged to content himself! 
A VICTIM. 
New York City, May 9, 1917. 


Praise for a Los Angeles Critic 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


In case you have not already heard 
of Edwin Schallert, the music critic of 
the Los Angeles Times, I wish to call 
attention to one whom I feel will make 
himself known very shortly through his 
writings and perhaps in other musical 
ways as well. 


A splendid criticism of Edwin Schal- 
lert’s was recently brought to my atten- 
tion on the first appearance of Percy 
Grainger in that city. May I quote in 
part some things he wrote of his first 
impressions of Grainger, which coincide 
exactly with my impressions? 

“It takes a serious man to be really humor- 
ous. Because of this fact, therefore, comedy 


is the hardest thing in the world to achieve. 
Percy Grainger, who gave his first recital 


in this city last night at Trinity Auditorium, . 


is one of the most serious young men that 
ever played before a Los Angeles audience. 
At the same time he comes as near getting 
real humor out of the piano when occasion 
calls as anyone who has ever appeared 
here : 
“Grainger is simplicity absolute. ieee 
I could imagine children, for instance, falling 
in love with his playing. In a sense it is 
the appeal of his art to the child in all of us 
that so thoroughly wins our approval. .. . 
Whether we are ten or sixty we all love a 
fairy tale or a story or a bit of fanciful lore. 
Aikos No wonder, therefore, that we liked 
the grimness of goblins, the light step of 
fairies, and the stories and customs of quaint 
people that Mr. Grainger called to dancing 
life before us like so many actors upon a 
gaily-decked stage.’’ 
This is only a small portion of the 
dissertation by a man of such keen mu- 
sical appreciation as Mr. Schallert ap- 
pears to be. He will undoubtedly make 
au stir in the world, and I am eager to 
read more of his writings. 
May I take this opportunity of ex- 
pressing my appreciation of MUSICAI 
AMERICA, which I feel is as necessary to 
me as my daily food. 
Sincerely, 
ANNA E. 

Hamilton College, 
Lexington, Ky., May 13, 1917. 


DAVENPORT. 


Praise for American Singers 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
May I ask the courtesy of your col- 
umns to say a word of thanks to the So- 
ciety of American Singers for their de- 
lightful little season? As they are Amer- 


ican singers, they are sure to be readers 
of MusicAL AMERICA. I confess that my 
chief motive in going to the first per- 
formance was a patriotic one, but I have 
attended their three “first nights,” and 
never had a greater surprise in my life. 
hey can really act—these American 
singers! The characterizations given by 
Albert Reiss in “The Impresario” and 
“The Night Bell,” that of David Bisp- 
ham in the latter and of Kathleen How- 
ard in “The Mock Doctor” and Florence 
Maston in “The Maid Mistress’ would 
challenge comparison fearlessly any- 
where. Any society which boasts of 
these ladies’ services, with those of Miss 
Gates and Miss Garrison, is certainly 
“long on looks,” even by Broadway stand- 
ards. But the biggest surprise of all 
was that the audience laughed as heart- 
ily as at any musical comedy of the sea- 
son. What do these opera singers mean 
by putting over three performances with 
all the snap and verve of a Winter Gar- 
den show? Shades of tradition! 

Let us give them all the support we 
can in every possible way, if only to en- 
able them to go on proving the superior- 
ity of American singers. 

Yours gratefully, 
M. DE P. BRAYTON. 

New York, N. Y., May 16, 1917. 


Believes Personal Prejudices Govern 
Opinions of New York Critics 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Your ever present policy of open- 
mindedness was never given a more 
forceful expression than in Mephisto’s 
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Musings of May 12. I refer to 
that part of it dealing with the Musical 
Dictators of Public Opinion in New 
York! I have followed for some time 
their utterances, wishing to know what 
manner of men they were. Their purely 
personal opinions, animosities and preju- 
dices are clearly apparent after an even 
limited perusal of their daily pronounce- 
ments! Their charity to the, to them, 
established favorites and faint praise or 
utter silence accorded to those newcomers 
who fail to fit the requirements of their 
rigid foot-rule, make these narrowing 
limitations but too visible. Woe to the 
singer of modern music! Woe to him, 
above all others! If, as is sometimes 
the case, the critic in question adds to 
his calling as such, that of singing mas- 
ter as well, his fate is sealed even be- 
fore he opens his mouth! With this 
critic it is tone, quality or diaphragm, 
whatever may be his particular Shibo- 
leth, first, last and always. Modern mu- 
sic has often for its inspiration most 
forceful verse, seldom the vapid, empty 
tinkling lines once considered as a suffi- 
cient concomitant to a song melody! 
Thus tone color and suggestive utterance 
become imperative. But woe betide the 
singer who would sacrifice il bel canto 
and purely personal exploitation to a 
truthful and intuitive rendering of a 
phrase of anger and tumult. No—be 
dulcet ever! What can be said in de- 
fense of the inexorable judgment of a 
new singer in a first song in a first re- 
cital in the New World, by two of our 
Great Arbiters in New York! They left 
the hall after its rendition and their 
verdict was—Silence! Compare this to 
their subsequent charity toward one of 
their long time favorites, now past her 
prime, and their plaintive acceptance of 
her “but natural nervousness” on her 
appearance in a “small” hall, she having 
always sung in a “larger one.” You will 
see what I mean. This singer, they had 
said, was great! The newcomer, a 
younger one, had the effrontery to be 
nervous, most unnaturally during her 
first song. The advisability or justice 
of further listening were clearly uncalled 
for. Hence, silence was her portion! 
A SUBSCRIBER. 
New York City, May 11, 1917. 





First Hearing of “Kubla Khan” 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


In your valued paper of this date there 
is an article on page 16, column 1, stating 
that “Kubla Khan” had its American 
premiére: under Harry B. Vincent. 
“Kubla” was first performed in this 
‘country in Brooklyn by the Brooklyn 
Choral Society and the Brooklyn Orches- 


tral Society, May 14, 1917, at the Bed- 
ford Y. M. C. A. Auditorium, Brooklyn. 
The soloist was Ada Campbell-Hussey 
and the harpist was the late John 
Cheshire. The daily papers of this bor- 
ough fully substantiate my assertion. I 
will appreciate it very much if you will 
correct the error. 
Yours respectfully, 
T. BATH GLASSON. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., May 12, 1917. 





Wheel-Chair Patient Finds ‘Musical 
America” a Source of Joy 


To the Editor of MuUsICAL AMERICA: 
Please find inclosed my renewal to the 
most interesting periodical I know of. 


Would not be without 
it for anything. 
Please give us more 
of the beautiful art 
supplements. C an 
hardly wait from one 
week to the next for 
MUSICAL AMERICA, 
Am a girl, nineteen, 
in a wheel-chair, and 
MusIcAL AMERICA is 
such a joy to me. 
' Congratulations on 

your beautiful new home! 

Another of the many friends of Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA, 

(Miss) LOWELL H. BURCH. 
Bloomington, Ill., May 11 1917. 











Appreciation 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


The members of the Froebel Chorus 
join with me in sending Mr. Freund 
hearty thanks and appreciation for his 
wonderful address at our meeting yes- 
terday. His gracious generosity in com- 
ing to us, his inspiring words, and his 
recognition of our work call forth our 
sincere gratitude. 

Cordially, 
EVANGELINE CLOSE, 
Director and Conductor, 
Froebel Chorus. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., May 8, 1917. 





An Enthusiast for Community Music 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I have been so interested in the great 
movement for Community Music that I 
hope to be able to be present at the Na- 
tional Conferénce in New York the last 
of this month. I am very enthusiastic 
about this branch of musical work, and 
believe it will do more than any other one 
thing to bring about the much needed 
conditions in this country. I appreciate 
the wonderful work Mr. Freund has been 
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doing for America and, indeed, the 
world. 
I congratulate you on your splendid 
new home. 
Mrs. CLAUDE L. STEELE. 


Muskogee, Okla., May 6, 1917. 





Vocal Teachers of Anna Case and Ade- 
laide Fischer 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


Will you please let me know, if pos- 
sible, if Anna Case has studied with 
Mme. Ohrstrom-Renard; if so, how long? 
Did she study with anyone else in New 
York for any length of time? 

Also please inform me if a teacher by 
the name of Meyer has ever had a so- 
prano pupil who has been at all prom- 
inent in the musical world. 

Yours very truly, 
ISABELLE W. STRANAHAN. 
Buffalo, N. Y., May 15, 1917. 


[Anna Case has studied exclusively 
with Mrs. Renard since she came to New 
York, a period of eight or nine years. 
Julius W. Meyer is the teacher of Ade- 
laide Fischer, the soprano, who has 
achieved success in the concert field.— 
Editor, MUSICAL AMERICA. ] 





LOS ANGELES GIRL WINS 
ANNUAL PRIZE IN BOSTON 


Concert Grand Piano Awarded to 
Martha Baird in New England 
Conservatory Contest 


Boston, May 17.—Martha Baird of 
Los Angeles won the eighth annual com- 
petition for the prize of a grand piano, 
offered annually at the New England 
Conservatory of Music, yesterday after- 
noon. The contestants were Marion 
Crone Hurley of Randolph, Mass.; 
George Webster Hathaway, Dan- 
vers, Mass.; Martha Baird, Los An- 
geles; William Belknap Burbank, Bos- 


ton, and William Haddon, Dorchester. 

Each contestant played the following 
prescribed compositions: Scarlatti, So- 
nata, No. 17, in A Major; Beethoven, 
Sonata in F Minor, Op. 57, first move- 
ment; Chopin, Impromptu in F Sharp 
Major, Op. 37. The competition was very 
close and an audience that filled Jordan 
Hall was thoroughly appreciative. The 
judges were Dr. Karl Muck, Carl Fried- 
berg and Charles Martin Loeffler, and 
their decision was announced by Wallace 
Goodrich, dean of the faculty. 

Miss Baird has been at the Conserva- 
tory for two years and will be graduated 
this coming June as a soloist. She is a 
pupil of George Proctor. Before com- 
ing to Boston she studied with her 
mother, who was a pianist and organist 
and member of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, and with 
Morton F. Mason, pianist and composer 
of Pasadena. She is a member of Alpha 
Chi Omega sorority, the members of 
which last evening tendered her an in- 
formal banquet at the apartment of 
Mima Montgomery of the Wellesley Col- 





lege of Music Department, who is a 
graduate member of the sorority. 
W. Hz. L. 


LAURA LITTLEFIELD PRAISED 





Boston Soprano Wins New Honors in 
Program at Weymouth 


WeEYMouTH, Mass., May 12.—The 
Weymouth Choral Society, James W. 
Calderwood, conductor, gave its tenth 


concert in the Bates Opera House on 
Monday evening, May 7, with the Tempo 
Orchestral Club playing the accompani- 
ments. The assisting soloists were 
Laura Littlefield, the Boston soprano, 
and George H. Boynton, tenor. 

The program consisted of “Hiawatha’s 
Wedding Feast,” in which Mr. Boynton 
took the solo, and Gounod’s “Gallia,” 
wherein Mrs. Littlefield sustained the 
solo part. Mrs. Littlefield and Mr. Boyn- 
ton were also each heard in solos and 
duets. For her solo numbers Mrs. 
Littlefield sang the old English ballad, 
“Mary of Allandale”; “The Day Is 
Gone,” Lang; “Lullaby,” Cyril Scott, and 
“Spring,” Hentcheli. It was her first ap- 
pearance with this society and her ex- 
tremely artistic performance won the 
complete favor of the audience. The 
chorus and orchestra did inspiring work 
under Mr. Calderwood’s baton. 


UNIFY CIVIC MUSIC 
IN LOS ANGELES 


United Bodies Begin Campaign— 
Gertrude Ross Program Is 
Given by Artists 


Los ANGELES, CAL., May 21.—There is 
i movement afoot to arouse interest in 
community singing in Los’ Angeles 
which, because of the outdoor enjoy- 
ments of this climate, has been success- 
ful only in a limited way. Various 
musical societies and organizations have 
formed an affiliation for a community 
music propaganda which has its officers 
as follows: Seward Simons, president; 
Mrs. J. T. Anderson of the Federated 
Music Clubs, vice-president; William H. 
Lott, president of the Music Teachers’ 
Association, treasurer, and Julie Christin, 
secretary. 

It is stated that thirty musical organ- 
izations are interested in this movement, 
making it of more importance than its 
predecessor, which was sponsored, sub 
rosa, by a street car company to get 
people to travel on its cars to a park. 

There are various choruses at work in 
Los Angeles under several leaders. With 
a centralization there may be enough in- 
terest aroused to bring the people to- 
gether, though there are few places that 
will be more difficult to interest, as a 
whole, than Los Angeles. 

A program of the compositions of 
Gertrude Ross was given at a department 
store hall last Saturday by the follow- 
ing: Grace W. Mabees, soprano; Mrs. 
Hesse-Sprotte, mezzo-soprano; Harold 
Procter,’ tenor; Howard Martindale, 
‘cellist; Arthur Blakeley, organist, and 
Mrs. Ross at the piano. There were 
given twenty-one compositions by Mrs. 
Ross, making an excellent showing of 
her creative work. Mrs. Ross also is 
known as an accompanist, having played 
with Mme. Schumann-Heink at a number 
of recitals. 

The bill that was introduced at the last 
California legislature to “regulate” music 
teaching—by taxing it—was never heard 
from after it got into committee. The 
feeling against the bill was so strong 
that the committee did not take it se- 
riously. The bill was “shown up” by the 
Pacific Coast Musician, edited by Frank 
H. Colby, which printed it in full, made 
ample comments on its futility, present- 
ing a symposium from leading musicians, 
pro and con. W. F. G. 





WAR BENEFIT AT STADIUM 





High School Choruses, Orchestra and 
Noted Soloists and Speakers to Assist 


High school choral societies, the New 
York City Orchestra, supplemented by 
150 musicians from the Philharmonic 
and Metropolitan, directed by Victor 
Herbert, and noted soloists, including 
Pasquale Amato, Alice Verlet and Albert 
Spalding, will give a benefit for the 
National League of Woman’s Service and 
the National Red Cross at City College 
Stadium, New York, on Saturday eve- 
ning, May 26. 

Speeches will be made by Charles E. 
Hughes, Governor Whitman, Mayor 
Mitchel, George McAneny, Borough 
President Marks, Adolph Lewisohn and 
Gustave Straubenmuller. 





Dicie Howell Heard in Many Concerts 


Dicie Howell, the popular soprano, ap- 
peared May 14 in a joint recital with 
Margaret Abbott at Delhi Agricultural 
College. On May 31 she is engaged to 
sing with the Montclair Glee Club un- 
der the direction of Mark Andrews. On 
June 12 a recital is booked at Chapel Hill 
Seminary, N. C., and on July 11 and 12 
Miss Howell is engaged for a festival at 
Raleigh, N. C., under the direction of 
Gustav Hagedorn. Miss Howell is un- 
der the management of Walter Ander- 
son. 





Artists of the 


CHICAGO OPERA 
ASSOCIATION 


Season 1916-17 
Concerts: Recitals: Oratorios: 
Festivals 
For dates and prices address 
JULIUS DAIBER 
Concert Bureau, Auditorium Theater, Chicago 
Marguerite 
BUCKLER 
Soprane 
irginia 
SHAFFER 


Mezzo-Soprano 
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SCORES SUCCESS IN 


Johanna Brocks-Oetteking Is 
Among Singers Winning 
Concert Laurels 


MONG the _ successful sopranos 
whose work last season caused 
much favorable comment was Johanna 
Brocks-Oetteking, coloratura soprano, 
who has been identified with many club 
programs of the year, notably the New 
York Liederkranz, the National Opera 
Club, German Mannerchor, ' Bronx 
Liederkranz, the New York Theater 
Clubs and community concerts in New 
York, Elizabeth, N. J., and Jersey City. 
Two of her recent appearances have 
been in the series of People’s Concerts, 
under the auspices of the New York 
Board of Education, and a recital in the 
Straus Auditorium of the People’s Al- 
liance, in both of which her art won 
much .praise. 

Mme. Brocks-Oetteking is a pupil of 
Albert Fuchs, the famous Dresden com- 
poser, and of Dr. Richard Miiller. After 
beginning her career in Germany, she 
passed one year in Buenos Aires, where 
she soon became a great favorite with 
concert-goers. She participated in sev- 
eral notable English and German ora- 
torio performances. At her appearances 
next season, the coloratura soprano will 
be heard in recitals of modern German 
songs. 





CLUB APPEARANCES 





Johanna Brocks-Oetteking, Coloratura 


Soprano 





BASSOS FOR COLUMBIA OPERA 





Weldon and Lazzari Engaged for 
Summer Season 


Henry Weldon, the well-known Amer- 
ican basso, and Virgilio Lazzari, the 
young Italian basso, have been engaged 
by Edoardo Petri, manager of the Sum- 
mer Session Grand Opera Company, to 
sing in the performances to be presented 
by Columbia University in the last two 
weeks of July. 

Because of unexpected business en- 
gagements which would make it impos- 
sible for him to sing in New York early 
in the summer, José Mardones, the 
Spanish basso, requested to be relieved 
of his contract to take part in the Colum- 
bia productions, and Mr. Petri agreed 
after ascertaining that he could engage 
Weldon and Lazzari. Weldon will sing 
Mephistopheles in “Faust.” Lazzari will 
sing the roles of Sparafucile Jin “Rigo- 
letto” and Colline in “Bohéme.” 





Carolyn Cone Heard in Private Recitals 
in Chicago and Orange, N. J. 


Carolyn Cone, the pianist, has returned 
from Chicago, where she gave a private 
recital at a musicale given by Mrs. Mar- 
tin A. Ryerson, the wife of the well-known 
art collector and member of the director- 
ate of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 
On May 17 Miss Cone was heard in re- 
cital at the residence of Mrs. William S. 
Nelson in Orange, N. J., when she played 
the MacDowell Sonata “Eroica,” besides 
a group of ten Chopin Preludes and 
numbers by Liszt and Strauss. At pres- 
ent Miss Cone is busy making records 
for the Duo-Art and Welte-Mignon 
player-pianos, before leaving for the 
Wisconsin lake region, where she will 
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pass the summer. Miss Cone has been 
engaged to make some two-piano records 
with Ernest Schelling and Paquita 
Madriguera. With Mr. Schelling she 
has already recorded that pianist’s own 
“Suite Fantastique.” 





HAGEMAN ENDS TOUR 





Metropolitan Conductor Gives Notable 
Concerts in South 


Richard Hageman, conductor at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, returned to 
New York on Sunday, May 13, after com- 
pleting a triumphal tour of concerts in 
the South with the Metropolitan Opera 
House Orchestra. He conducted one con- 
cert in Columbia and Hartsville and three 
each in Charlotte, Raleigh, Richmond 
and Norfolk. Galli-Curci, Matzenauer, 
Anna Case, Martinelli, Mabel Garrison, 
Alda and De Luca were some of the noted 
soloists who appeared under his baton in 
these concerts. Mr. Hageman was given 
high praise by the critics of the press in 
all these cities and was given marked 
approval by his audiences. Mr. Hage- 
man presented important symphonic 
works and in doing so established him- 
self among discriminating listeners in 
the various cities as one of the gifted 
conductors of the day. 

He left New York last week for a vaca- 
tion in the country and then goes to 
Highland Park, Ill., for the summer, 
where he will again conduct the members 
of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra in 
the concerts at Ravinia Park, as well as 
the operatic performances, which are an 
annual feature of its summer season. 
He will have his summer studio there 
and will remain until Labor Day. 





Penelope Davies To Be Soloist at New 
York Church 


Penelope Davies, mezzo-contralto, has 
been engaged as contralto soloist at the 
Madison Avenue Baptist Church at 
Thirty-first Street and Madison Avenue, 
New York. She began her duties there 
the first Sunday in May. Miss Davies 
won marked favor singing for the Can- 
adian Society at the Hotel Biltmore on 
Thursday evening, May 17, appearing 
before two hundred men. On Thursday, 
May 24, she was the soloist with the 
Washington Heights Choral Society at 
its concert, singing the solo part in Mark 
Andrews’s cantata “The Highwayman” 
and also a group of songs. 





Mary Carson and George Roberts Win 
Favor in Recital at Jamaica, L. I. 


Mary Carson, the soprano, gave a 
recital at the Chapin Home, Jamaica, 
L. I., on Friday, May 11. She was in 
excellent voice and sang an aria from 
Thomas’s “Hamlet,” songs by del Riego, 
Foote, Bland, Walthew, Neidlinger, 
Vidal, Little, Grieg, Rogers and Mac- 
Dowell in a wholly artistic manner, win- 
ning hearty approval for her work. The 
program closed with a brilliant rendition 
of the Polonaise from “Mignon,” in which 
she handled the coloratura brilliantly, 
as also in the “Hamlet” aria. George 
Roberts played the accompaniments ar- 
tistically and also won favor in a group 
of piano solos, including Brahms’s bal- 








lade, “Edward,” “The Flight,” by Janie 
Alexander Patterson and Mendelissohn’s 
“Rondo Capriccioso.” 





Vera Brady Shipman Joins Ranks of 
Chicago Managers 


CHICAGO, May 10.—Vera Brady Ship- 
man has entered the managerial business 
and has taken on her list Rosa Olitzka, 
Russian contralto; Edna Gunnar Peter- 
son, concert pianist; Helen Abbott Bei- 
feld, soprano; Elsa Harthan, soprano, 
and George O’Connell, tenor. Monday 
evening Mme. Rosa Olitzka arranged a 
gathering at her home to introduce the 
artists under Mrs. Shipman’s manage- 
ment. Louis Kreidler, baritone of the 
Chicago Opera Association; Rudolph 
Reuter, pianist, and Arthur Fram, ac- 
companist, were present and contributed 
to an entertaining program. The gath- 
ering was also a farewell party for Ar- 
thur Fram, who announced that he had 
enlisted and would leave for France next 
day. Mrs. Shipman leaves to-morrow on 
a Western tour in the interests of her 
artists. F. W. 





War Raises Prices of “Strad’ Violins 


One effect of the European war, ac- 
cording to a New York violin expert, has 
been a sharp advance in the price of old 
violins. It is said that Stradivarius vio- 
lins have never been in such demand nor 
have they ever been held at higher prices. 
In one or two instances sales of “Strads” 
have been reported as high as $30,000. 
At the present time it costs about $2,000 
to bring an instrument from Europe, 
as the war insurance rate is extremely 
high. Moreover, there are practically 
no “Strads” to be had on the other side 
at present. If the war continues another 
year, it is believed that the price of 
“Strads” will soar to a point never be- 
fore dreamed of. Several purchases, 


eal HANA 


purely for speculation purposes, have 


been recorded recently. 


Franklin Cannon Adds Dinca Recital 
to Boston Programs of Month 


Boston, MaAss., May 18.—Franklin 
Cannon, pianist, gave a most en oyable 
recital last evening at Miss Evans’ 
School on Newbury Street, giving a pro- 
gram of Guilmant, Schumann, Chopin, 
Debussy and Schubert-Tausig pieces. 
Mr. Cannon is a skilled pianist, thought- 
ful and serious in interpretation, and his 
playing of this program revealed a high- 
ly cultivated conception of the music at 
hand. fe 





Alma Webster Powell Heard in Lecture 
at Troy Conservatory 


Troy, N. Y., May 22.—Dr. Alma Web- 
ster Powell gave a lecture-musicale Sat- 
urday evening at the Emma Willard Con- 
servatory of Music on “Music Is a 
Human Need.” The lecturer spoke of 
the science of toneurology and her mu- 
sical illustrations included various na- 
tional types of music. 





Busy Season Ahead for Marian Veryl 


Beginning with a recital in New York, 
Marian Veryl’s successes have continued 
uninterruptedly for the past two seasons. 
During the past three weeks the young 
soprano has had eleven appearances and 
her fall bookings indicate increased ac- 
tivities for 1917-1918. She has already 
heen booked for about twenty-five dates 
up to Jan. 1. 





John Finnegan, the Irish tenor, sang 
at a concert in the Greene Avenue Bap- 
tist Church, Brooklyn, May 18, his num- 
bers including “The Star,” by Rogers; 
“The Resting Place,” by Salter; “For 
You Alone,” by Giehl, and “Somewhere a 
Voice Is Calling.” 
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HUBBARD AND GOTTHELF 
HEARD IN SAN FRANCISCO 





Their Operalogues Highly Appreciated 
by Audiences of Two Musical So- 
cieties—Their Début There 

















a: 





Havrah Hubbard (on the Right) and 
Claude Gotthelf. - From a Snapshot 
Taken on Their Western Tour 


SAN FRANcisco, May 15.—It is not 
often that any artist has the opportunity 
to appear before both the Pacific Musi- 
cal Society and the San Francisco Mu- 
sical Club in close succession. The two 


organizations, which are the leaders in 
the musical activities of the city and 
include as members all the prominent 


DAVID & CLARA MANNES 
IN THEIR JOINT PROGRAMS 


DIRECTION: HAENSEL & JONES 


STEINWAY PIANO 





musicians and music-lovers, naturally 
seek to avoid offering similar programs. 
But they have just made an exception to 
their rule and have placed the Hubbard- 
Gotthelf Operalogues on their schedules 


within eight days of each other. The 
Pacific Musical Society introduced 


Messrs. Hubbard and Gotthelf to the San 
Francisco public on the evening of April 
25, when in the Palace Hotel ballroom, 
filled to its capacity, the two artists gave 
“Love of Three Kings” and “Secret of 
Suzanne,” preceded by piano solos by 
Mr. Gotthelf. And this morning in the 
St. Francis Hotel ballroom, also filled 
to its last place, the San Francisco Mu- 
sical Club brought them forward in 
“Monna Vanna,” before which Mr. Gott- 
helf played the Cadman Sonata for the 
first time here. 

The operalogues were an unknown 
quantity in San Francisco. They are so 
wholly apart from the usual lecture on 
opera, their value as entertainment is 
so unmistakable and their educational 
worth is so great and yet so skilfully 
concealed that they stand quite alone in 
the music field. Many were heard to 
say that the operalogues had proved even 
more interesting than would the aver- 
age performance of the operas them- 
selves. 

Mr. Gotthelf, who had not been heard 
here before, gained instant favor by his 
solo work as well as by his illustrating 
of the operalogues. The clarity and 


‘surety of his technique, the beauty of 


his tone and the fine musicianship and 
poetry revealed in his readings served 
to place him immediately among the 
ablest of the pianists heard here. 





First New York Hearing for Galli-Curci 
Next Winter 


After canceling an engagement with 
the Rubinstein Club at Yonkers, N. Y., 
on account of a cold, last Tuesday, Mme. 
Galli-Curci, the noted Italian soprano, 
was summoned back to a conference at 
the office of her manager, Charles L. 
Wagner, who made a new contract with 
Director Campanini of the Chicago Opera 
that settled all doubts as to the artist’s 
appearance with that organization for 
some years to come. The contract pro- 
vided incidentally for Galli-Curci’s first 
hearing next winter in New York. 





May Peterson has been filling im- 
portant festival engagements during the 
month of. May. 


Photo @ Arnold Genthe 








ZOELLNERS AND THUEL BURNHAM 
UNITE AS ENSEMBLE ON TOUR 




















* 








Members of the Zoellner Quartet and Thuel Burnham, the Pianist, Photographed 
at the Federation Biennial in Birmingham 


HE Zoellner Quartet and Thuel Burn- 
ham, the pianist, have on several oc- 
casions collaborated playing quintets in 
different parts of the country. They 
have been booked in ensemble for next 
season in several places. The above pic- 
ture of the musicians was taken on the 
balcony of the Tutwiler Hotel, Birming- 
ham, Ala., by Frank E. Ward, who was 
awarded the National Federation of Mu- 
sical Clubs prize for his string quartet, 
and which the Zoellner Quartet performed 
with much success at the recent biennial 
held in that city, and at which Mr. Burn- 
ham appeared also. 
The Zoellner Quartet is a true quartet 
en famille, the only eminent string quar- 
tet of the present day which is wholly 


made up of the members of a single 
household, comprising as it does the 


father, his daughter and his two sons. 

At a recent concert Mrs. Amandus 
Zoellner, wife of the genial young second 
violinist of the organization, was, un- 
known to the spectators, seated in the 
audience near a group of especially 
demonstrative admirers, one member of 
which, a voluble young lady, was gen- 
erously imparting to her companions a 
vast amount of personal misinformation 
regarding the quartet. ‘“Isn’t it just too 
lovely for anything?” the sweet young 
thing gushed ecstatically, as the Zoellners 
concluded a number, “just to think how 
wonderfully talent seems to run in some 
families. It’s just too sweet for words 
to see father and children playing to- 
wether this way, and to think of having 
two quartets in one family. What—my 
dear, you hadn’t heard that? Why, don’t 
you know that Mr. Zoellner tours one 
part of the country with the three eldest 
children, while Mrs. Zoellner tours an- 
other section with the three youngest?” 








New York Artists Delight Auditors at 
Peekskill Musicale 


PEEKSKILL, N. Y., May 19.—Albert von 
Doenhoff, pianist, and Leo Schulz, ’cel- 
list, gave an enjoyable program at the 
Euterpe Musicale on Friday evening, 
May 4, when these well known New 
York musicians united in an artistic 
presentation of the Richard Strauss 
Sonata, Op. 6, which delighted the audi- 
ence. Mr. von Doenhoff played his part 
in the sonata splendidly and later dis- 
tinguished himself in a group of solo 
pieces by Rachmaninoff, Dvorsky and 


Paganini-Liszt, displaying much _ vir- 
tuosity and musical understanding. He 
was encored and gave Scott’s “Danse 
Négre.” Mr. Schulz’s solos were a 
Chopin Nocturne, pieces by Schubert 
and Popper, and his own, “At the 


Brook,” and as an encore his “Dance of 
the Fairies.” 





Three Musicales Scheduled for Tuxedo 
Park, N. Y. 


Three musicales are being arranged 
for Tuxedo Park, N. Y., at which many 
noted artists will appear. On May 26, 
at the home of Mrs. J. Insley Blair, Mme. 
Povla Frijsh will sing. On June 2, at 
the home of Mrs. Richard Mortimer, Lor- 
raine Wyman and Emile Villemin will 
appear. On June 9, at the house of Mrs. 
Charles B. Alexander, Albert Spalding 


will play, and Gilda Warthy, of the. 


French Theater, will recite “The Battle 
of the Marne.” 





Information and Inspiration 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Inclosed find check to cover another 
year’s subscription to your very valu- 
able paper. I find in it information and 
inspiration I cannot well spare. 

With sincere good wishes for your con- 
tinued success, 

Very truly yours, 
BESSIE Cook. 

Hattiesburg, Miss., May 8, 1917. 


CADMAN SONGS HEARD 
IN BRITISH WAR CAMPS 


Piano Sonata of American Introduced. 
to South America—Composer 
Working on an Opera 


Songs composed by Charles Wakefield 
Cadman are being heard in the military 
camps of Europe, especially with the 
Icnglish reserves, according to recent re- 
ports from abroad. Letters and pro 
grams have come to light in which the 
Cadman songs and ballads are featured. 
The songs are also being used a great 
deal in England and the Colonies in Red 
Cross benefit concerts. 

Recently the Cadman A Major Piano 
Sonata was presented successfully at 
Buenos Ayres by Mercedes Linari, and 
on the same program were American 
songs by Foote, Carpenter, Beach and 
Cadman, offered. by pupils of Jessie 
Pamplin, American resident of the Ar- 
gentine city. The Four American In- 
dian Songs of this composer were sung 
at Bombay, India, recently with much 
success and also at Calcutta. “From the 
Land of the Sky-blue Water” seems to 
be made much of, although “At Dawn- 
ing” has reached to all parts of the 
world, and the Oliver Ditson Company 
is now issuing an edition in Spanish for 
the South American countries and Cuba. 

The new piano sonata made a marked 
impression at San Francisco when played 
by Claude Gotthelf of the Hubbard- 
Gotthelf operalogues. 

Carl Busch of Kansas City has just 
inscribed a beautiful new Indian “Lul- 
laby” to Mr. Cadman with the dedica- 
tion, “To Chief Cadman.” Carl Busch 
is one of the staunchest exponents of 
the Indian in musie and his works with 
Indian themes are varied. 

The composer is busy at work on a 
one-act opera and rumor has it that it 
is a modern story and that Princess Tsia- 
nina may have a prominent part in the 
work, 
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NOTABLE PREMIERES 


Stories of Musical First Performances from 
Primal Times to the Present Day 


y 
FREDERICK H. MARTENS 


No. 9 
MEDIEVAL PREMIERES WITH TRAGIC FINALES 














USICAL first auditions with tragic 

endings are a matter of ancient 
history. Jubal, “the father of such as 
handle the harp and organ,” must have 
known moments when ungrateful audi- 
ences figuratively, if not literally, “raised 
Cain,” his forefather, if unsatisfied with 
his technique or interpretation. The 
Scriptures tell us 
that in those 
days “It repented 
the Lord that He 
had made man on 
the earth, and it 
grieved Him at 


His heart.” And 
no doubt Jubal, 
not always suc- 
cessful conductor 
of some early 
Semitic commu- 
nity “Sing,” at 
times felt that he 
thoroughly under- 
stood the feelings 
of the Most High. 
And after Jubal (as well as before) 

there were many others. To revert from 
biblical to medieval times, we have the 
sad case of King Dagobert of France 
(died 639). This monarch has been im- 
mortalized in the French folk-song “Le 
Bon Roi Dagobert,” beginning 

Good King Dagobert he wore 

His breeches hind-side fore. 

To let him know this thing, 

Saint Eli said, “O King, 

Now that the subject’s reached, 

Your Majesty’s ill-breeched.” 

“°Tis true,” the King replied, 

“T will reverse this side.” 
and continuing through twenty-one other 
stanzas, each more grotesque than its 
predecessor, and a favorite with French 
children, if not with their parents. But 
Dagobert was not only impressionable as 
regards trousers. And perhaps, had he 
acted on St. Eli’s advice when he first 
heard the nun Nanthilde sing, his queen 
would not have been eligible for char- 


Dr. Fery 
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VIENNA— Wiener 


Tageblatt — The pleasing 
favorable impression which the young 
artist (Dr. Lulek) created here was due not 
alone to his rich and beautiful baritone organ, 
but to the art in which his vocal gift was 
’ displayed. 

DRESDEN—Deutsche Wacht—-Dr. Lulek is 
the possessor of a sonorous and very sympa- 
thetic bass-baritone as well as a distinct and 
praiseworthy pronunciation. In his interpreta 
tion also he proved himself to be a singer of 
thorough musical sentiment and feeling 


and 





For Lessons, Address Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory of Music, Cincinnati. 

For Concert Engagements, Address Ella May 
Smith, 69 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, O. 























ter membership in_ the Society of 
Merovingian Marital Missing Links. 
Dagobert was an excellent amateur 


organist, and passionately fond of music. 
Having entered a cloister to listen to 
the excellent Gregorian chant (then a 
comparatively recent institution) of the 
choir, he fell head over heels in love 
with Nanthilde, whose bel canto no 
doubt showed to particular advantage 
through the thin curtain which half- 
concealed, half-disclosed her at her task. 
The music-loving king tore her from her 
sanctuary, to be his bird in the gilded 
cage of a Francvaian palace, repudiated 
his poor queen and married the song- 
stress. And no doubt he has his re- 
ward, for we find it hard to believe that 
his queen was the only sufferer to this 
tragic finale of the royai Merovingian’s 
first hearing of a Gregorian chant and 
chanteuse. 

Another amiable monarch, good King 
René of Provence, who lived at a much 
later date, made of his life one long 
grand concert season—he played the viol 
—and instead of commercializing his art, 
managed to get rid of all the pelf he 
could beg, borrow or steal, dying impov- 
erished—another tragedy! The wicked 
Isabeau of Bavaria, wife of Charles VI 
of France, was an accomplished harpist; 
yet her performances were never given 
for the benefit of her poor husband; i 
fact, they (we allude to her political 
and personal as well as to her musical 
performances) hastened his madness and 
death. She may be thought of to-day 
as a fourteenth century example of mar- 
ital German militarism. 

In the fourteenth century, too, we have 
an instance of the wiping out, in toto, 
of a whole school or conservatory after 
a premiéere. In the battle of Braggans- 
town (1329) an episode of the Anglo- 
Celtic feuds of Ireland, Maeltooney Mac- 
Cerbhaill, chief musician of the kingdom, 
and his brother Gillakeigh, a famous 
tympanist and harper, who had been 
giving a little trench concert when sud- 
denly called to arms, were slain. And 
with the last-named all his scholars, a 
company of twenty, all well on the road 
to become concert tympanists, were pro- 
moted (let us hope) to angelic choirs. 

Saddest of all, mayhap, was the case 
of Gilles, brother of Francis I, Duke of 
Brittany. Gilles was in prison (1450) 
and was giving a flute concerto (per- 
haps by Cesaris or Guillaume le Grant) 
a prima vista reading. He was playing 
the laridon, a particularly solid variety 
of medieval flute. Disturbed by the 
entry of assassins sent by his brother 
to do away with him, he showed that he 
was an artist in handling his instrument 
by crushing the skulls of several of his 
enemies, da capo, before they wrote his 
finis with their daggers. 





APPLAUD KRAMER SONGS 


Works of American Offered by Gifted 
Artists, Aided by Composer 


Five artists presented a program of 
songs composed by A. Walter Kramer, at 
the studio of Joseph Regneas, New York, 
on the evening of May 17. An audience 
of 150 persons applauded the singers, 
the compositions and the composer, Mr. 
Kramer, who was the accompanist. The 
soloists were Martha Hadley, Marcel 
Delancourt, Gladys Axman, Andrea 
Sarto and Louise MacMahan. The pro- 
gram, which served to exploit the vocal 
and interpretative gifts of the artists 
and the recognized attainments of Mr. 
Kramer, was as follows: 


“re 
“Yea, 


Evening,” Two 
thou shalt die,” 
im Traum geweinet, “In dreams,” 
Martha Hadley; “The Indian 
”’ “A Death Song,’’ ‘Mother o’mine,”’ 


Last. Hour,” 
Fragments; 


“The 
Sappho 
Ich hab 
“Tears,” 
Serenade, 


Marcel Delancourt; “I shall awake,” “There 
is a garden in her face,’ “Joy” (dedicated 
to Gladys Axman), “A Nocturne,” “The 
Return of Spring,’ Gladys Axman; “Dark 
and wondrous night,” “A lLover’s Litany,” 
“The stirrup cup,” “The relief,” “For a 
dream’s sake,” “We two,’ Andrea Sarto; 
“A sigh,’ “Allah,” “Come to me,” “Green,” 
“Eternal May,’ Louise MacMahan. 





Sunday Programs to Be Feature of 
Summer Music at Atlanta 
ATLANTA, GA., May 19.—Atlanta’s 
Sunday afternoon free organ recitals, in- 
terrupted first by grand opera, then by 
patriotic rallies, are to be resumed next 


Sunday and plans are made to continue 
them without interruption throughout 
the summer. Charles A. Sheldon, Jr., 
gave at Trinity Churck Tuesday evening 
the last in a series of recitals under the 
auspices of the Georgia Chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists. Eda Bar- 
tholomew assisted. W. W. Leffingwell, 


violinist, formerly conductor of a sym- 
phony orchestra in Chicago, who has won 
an established place in Atlanta music 
through two years of residence here, 
gave a recital Thursday evening in the 
hall of the Southern University of Music. 
He was assisted by Kurt Mueller. 
L. K. S. 
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COAST CITIES GREET MME. BRIDEWEL 





Contralto Sings at Tuesday Club 


in Sacramento—Welcomed 
in Denver 


OLLOWING the fine reception ac- 
corded Mme. Carrie Bridewell, the 
contralto, at the Federation Biennial in 
Birmingham, this well-known artist left 
at once for the Pacific Coast, where she 
has been appearing at a number of con- 
certs. 

In Sacramento, Cal., Mme. Bridewell 
yave a concert, May 5, at the Tuesday 
Club house. She gave a group of French 
numbers, including the beautiful “Amour 
Viens Aider” from “Samson and Deli- 
lah,” “La _ Brise,’ Debussy’s ‘‘Mando- 
line,’ which was a great favorite with 
the audience, as was also Chausson’s 
“Les Papillons,’ Lalo’s “L’Esclave” and 
Massenet’s “Adieu, Petit.” Groups of 
German and Italian songs followed. 
Mme. Bridewell sang a number of en- 
cores, for two of which she piayed her 
own accompaniments. 

An informal tea was given to Mme. 
Bridewell Sunday afternoon at _ the 
studio of Lena Frazee and she was other- 
wise entertained during her stay in 
Sacramento. 

Mme. Bridewell was in fine voice at 
her public appearances and was highly 
complimented by the audiences and 
critics for its beauty and the skilful man- 
ner in which it was handled. 


b 





Carrie Bridewell and Her Nieces (Not 
Forgetting the Doll) Photographed 
During Her Visit to the Pacific Coast 


At Davis, Cal., Mme. Bridewell sang 
at an open-air concert before 20,000 
people and was applauded with great 
warmth and enthusiasm. 





Charles City Gives Crowded Houses to 
Minneapolis Orchestra 


CHARLES CiTy, Iowa, May 11.—The 
recent Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
concerts drew crowded houses both after- 
noon and evening. In the evening every 
seat was sold and a number were unable 
to get in. The audiences were most ap- 
preciative and the orchestra and soloists 
responded by encore numbers for all 
offerings, excepting the closing ones. The 
artist scheduled as the principal solo- 
ist of the afternoon, Jean Cooper, was 
unavoidably absent, but Mr. Williams, 
harpist, delighted the audience with his 
most artistic playing. The other solo- 
ist of the afternoon was Warren Proc- 
ter, tenor, of Chicago, whose solo, “Salve 
Dimora” from “Faust,” was sung 
cfarmingly. The evening soloists were 
Marie Kaiser and Royal Dadmun. Marie 
Kaiser’s voice was at its best in the 
“Ave Maria” from Bruch’s “Cross of 
Fire’ and her hearers were most en- 
thusiastic. B. C. 





Song Publications to Swell Patriotic 
Funds Have “Evening Mail’s” Aid 


The publication of two patriotic songs, 
the proceeds of which are to be devoted 
to Red Cross and recruiting work, is 
among the summer activities of the New 
York Evening Mail’s special “Music in 
the Home” page, which is now under 
the direction of Sigmund Spaeth, the 
Mail’s music critic. The songs are by 
Gordon V. Thompson and one of them, 
“When Your Boy Comes Back to You,” 
is already being sung by the Allied sol- 
diers in the trenches. Records of this 
song and its companion, “Three Cheers 
for the Army and Navy,” are being 
made, and both songs are to be heard in 
the New York theaters. 





Austin Symphony Plans Work for Next 
Season 


AUSTIN, TEX., May 12.—At a meeting 
held May 11, a committee composed of 
A. C. Goeth, D. R. Reed, Mayor Wool- 
dridge and Frank L. Reed, conductor of 
the Austin Symphony Orchestra, ar- 
ranged for four concerts by the orches- 
tra next season. Conductor Reed prom- 
ises programs of exceptional worth for 
the coming concerts. G. G. N. 





PRESIDENT GIVES 
MEDAL TO FABRIZIO, 
BOSTON VIOLINIST 





























Carmine Fabrizio, Violinist, of Boston 


Carmine Fabrizio, the young Boston 
violinist, is one of the artists who re- 
cently received a gold medal from Presi- 
‘dent Wilson in appreciation of his play- 
ing at the White House during the past 
season. 





Elsa Fischer Quartet Adds to Successes 
in New York Concert 


The Elsa Fischer String Quartet was 
the attraction at the final concert of the 
University Heights Choral Society on the 
New York University Campus Concert 
course, May 8. The quartet members 


were much applauded for their contribu- 
tions to the program, which consisted 
of Bruno Oscar Klein’s “Andantino,” 
Razek’s “The Butterfly,” a Tschaikowsky 
Scherzo and, for the first time, Davol 
Sanders’s Trio for Two Violins and 
Viola. As an encore Schubert’s “Moment 
Musical” was given. The chorus, which 
was under the able leadership of Gerald 
Reynolds, gave Elgar’s “Light of the 
World,” two Shakespeare songs of Au- 
gustus Barrett, “Where the Wild Thyme 
Blows” and “It Was a Lover and His 
Lass,” Davies’s “Hymn Before Action,” 
“Two Roses” by Cesar Cui and composi- 
tions of Christopher O’Hare, Rutland 
Boughton, Sydenham, Matthews and 
Tchesnekoff. 


DAMROSCH FORCES APPEAR 
AT WICHITA FESTIVAL 





Orchestra and Soloists Warmly Greeted 
—Contest Programs Are Center 
of Much Interest 


WICHITA, KAN., May 12.—The third 
annual musical festival of Wichita took 
place on April 7, 8, 9 and 10, and in- 
cluded two performances of the New 
York Symphony Orchestra, Walter Dam- 
wosch, conductor. The soloists appear- 
ing were Efrem Zimbalist, violinist; 
Nina Morgana, soprano; Merle Alcock, 
contralto; Albert Lindquest, tenor, and 
Charles Trowbridge Tittmann, bass. 

This was Zimbalist’s first appearance 
in Wichita and he was warmly received. 
It was Merle Alcock’s third appearance 
here and the popular contralto reaped 
additional honors. The other soloists 
also received high praise for their ad- 
mirable art. 

In the contest programs that occupied 
a large part of the festival period there 
was some dissatisfaction regarding de- 
cisions, but all factions united in prais- 
ing the decision to award first place in 
Class A, piano, to Elvin Schmitt. He 
is a young man who shows ability quite 
above the ordinary, a pupil of Rafael 
Navas. Another decision of the judges 
that won much favorable comment was 
the awarding of the tenor prize, Class 
B, to Edward J. Reeves. 

One of the problems which the direc- 
tors of the contest have to face is the 
question of allowing professionals to 
compete in these contests with children, 
and the question of working out more 
satisfactory rules that will insure better 
opportunities for amateurs. 





CHORAL CONCERT IN DOVER 





Musical Society, Under L. B. Cain, Has 
Aid of Gifted Artists 


Dover, N. H., May 8.—The first an- 
nual concert of the Dover Musical So- 
ciety, Llewellyn B. Cain, conductor, was 
given in the City Opera House last eve- 
ning before a large audience. The chor- 
us was assisted by Estelle Patterson- 
Chapman, the local soprano; Carl Web- 
ster, Boston ’cellist; William Griffith, 
baritone of Boston, and Joseph Royer, 
baritone. The Musical Society’s Orches- 
tra accompanied. The program con- 
sisted of part-songs for the chorus and 
groups for the different soloists, all of 
whom met with the high favor of the 
audience. 


Marion London Sings at Canal Fulton, 
Ohio 


Marion London, the soprano, gave a 
recital in Canal Fulton, Ohio, May 4. 
tfer numbers included the Recitative and 
Polonaise from “Mignon,” an aria from 
‘‘Madama Butterfly” and compositions by 
Georg Henschel, Arne, Woodman, 
Strauss, Waidenschwiler, Brahms, Ern- 
est R. Kroeger, Wilson G. Smith, Hallett 
Gilberté, Burleigh, Stickles, Florence 
Turner Maley and John Prindle Scott. 
Miss London was most cordially re- 
ceived and added several encores to the 
printed program. Accompaniments were 
played by Grace Fisher. 





SOCIETY GIRL OF 
EAST ORANGE WINS 
HONORS AS SINGER 














Gladys Gilmore, Who Made Her Début 
in Song Recital Last Week 


Orange society applauded Gladys Gil- 
more, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. William 
E. Gilmore of Prospect Street, East 
Orange, N. J., when she made her musi- 
cal début Friday of last week at a con- 
cert in East Orange. She was assisted 
by Percy Grainger, the Australian pian- 
ist-composer. Miss Gilmore is a pupil 
of Giuseppe Campanari. Her qualifica- 
tion for an artistic career was proved 
indubitably. 


BOSTON “POPS” RESUMED 





Rita Fornia Welcomed as Assisting 


Soloist with Symphony 


Boston, May 15.—The second week of 
the Boston Symphony: Orchestra’s series 
of “pop” concerts was ushered in last 
evening before a capacity audience. An 
enthusiastic greeting was bestowed upon 
Mme. Rita Fornia, mezzo-soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, the assisting 
soloist. Mme. Fornia came on short no- 
tice to replace Mme. Leginska, who had 
been engaged to appear, but had fallen 
ill. 

The orchestra, Mr. Maquarre conduct- 
ing, presented the usual list of well di- 
versified pieces, and Mme. Fornia sang 
the familiar aria from “Samson and 
Delilah,” an aria from “Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana” and these numbers with piano- 
forte accompaniment: “L’heure’ ex- 
quise,” Hahn; “Ouvre tes yeux bleus,” 
Massenet; “The Lass with the Delicate 
Air,” Arne; “The Year’s at the Spring,” 
Mrs. Beach. W. iH. L. 


Rosalie Miller Scores in Songs for New 
York Society 

Rosalie Miller, the gifted soprano, won 

a distinct success on Sunday, May 13, 

singing at the forty-first anniversary of 


the Society for Ethical Culture, New 
York. Miss Miller was heard in Cal- 


dara’s “Come Raggio di Sol,’ Schubert’s 
“Praise of Tears” and “Litany for All 
Souls’ Day” and Mendelssohn’s “O, for 
the Wings of a Dove.” Her artistic 
work won her much favor and she re- 
ceived compliments on all sides for her 
intensely emotional singing of Schubert’s 
“Litany.” 
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SUITE FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
Hopekirk. (Boston Music Co.) 


By Helen 


Mrs. Hopekirk’s music always delights 
us. And she has done nothing in a long 
time that wins our unanimous approval 
so much as this Suite of five pieces for 
the piano—Sarabande, Minuet, Air, 
Gavot and Rigaudon. 

Many a composer of our day enjoys 
working in the old-dance forms, which, 
through the contributions of Bach and 
Handel, won their place in serious mu- 
sic several hundred years ago. Max 
Reger found time to make several suites 
of this kind and among our own ¢on- 
temporaries Arthur Hartmann = and 
Efrem Zimbalist have done _ splendid 
suites in the old style. Going back 
a bit, we find Edvard Grieg’s suite, 


“From Holberg’s Day”—which he wrote 
first for pianoforte and then arranged 
for stringed instruments—one of the 
notable latter-day essays in the form. 
To say that Mrs. Hopekirk’s suite com- 
pares favorably with Grieg’s is but to 
utter the truth. 

She has handled the form finely and 
her thematic materials are noteworthy. 
The Sarabande, Air and Rigaudon are, 
in our opinion, the three best of the set, 
and the Air in B Major is a conception 
-of rare beauty. The suite is admirably 
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written for the piano and is dedicated 
to Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler. It is is- 
sued in two editions—in an album con- 
taining all five movements, and also the 
five movements separately in sheet form. 
It is not unduly difficult to perform. 


* ¢+ * 


“THE MIRACLE OF _ TIME.’’ By W. 
Franke Harling. (Festival Publishing Co., 
Newark, N. J.) ““The Death of Minnehaha.” 
By W. Franke Harling. (Boston Music 
Co.) 


Mr. Harling calls his “The Miracle of 
Time” a symphonic ballad. It is set 
for double chorus of- mixed voices, tenor 
solo and orchestra, the last named re- 


‘duced for piano in the published edition 


at hand. With this work Mr. Harling 
won a prize last year at the New Jersey 
Tri-City Music Festivals, where it was 
performed in Paterson, Newark and Jer- 
sey City. 

We know of few American choral 
works that stand higher than does this 
elaborate one by Mr. Harling. It is a 
lofty conception, carried out with mas- 
tery, a composition that will appeal only 
to those who look for the bigger things 
in art and avoid the meretricious as they 
would the plague. The choral writing is 
stupendous, the solo part for tenor tax- 
ing and written for a soloist who knows 
how to declaim as well as sing. The 
piano reduction gives but little idea of 
the scope of the work; the present re- 
viewer has seen the orchestral partitur, 
which he considers one of the finest scores 
done in this country in many a day. It 
is the duty of our large choral societies 
to produce such a work as this of Mr. 
Harling’s; it is a high type of American 
art, a type that needs help, for it does 
not reveal itself either to hearer or ex- 
aminer at once. Penetration and study 
are required for its full appreciation. 

Similar things might be said of “The 
Death of Minnehaha.” This is set for 
chorus of male voices, solo parts for so- 
prano, tenor and bass with accompani- 
ment of a very curious (yet probably 
effective) combination, piano, harp, flute, 
celesta and tympani. This work has 
just been completed by Mr. Harling and 
is representative of him at the present 
time. 

We find it very engaging. The mood 
is immediately established, that part of 
the poem being employed that begins: 
“All day long roved Hiawatha.” The 
music of Minnehaha in her fever is 
strongly imaginative, vibrant with color 
and wonderfully expressive of the poem. 
Hiawatha’s return homeward from the 
forest as he hears her call is pictured 
in a brisk Allegro vivace fugue for the 
male voices, at first a cappella and then 
accompanied. Very lovely is the fare- 
well music for the solo tenor voice, in 
which Mr. Harling gives expression to 
Longfellow’s finest lines in music that 
truly matches them. 

The entire piece is written with in- 
tensity. There.is no concession to the 
taste of the public, nor to effect. It is 
real. To be sure, it is not easy to sing, 
but there is in it that which will make 
it worth while for a male choral organ- 
ization to spend the time on it for care- 
ful and serious rehearsing. Choral com- 
positions of this kind do much to raise 
the standard of American music in the 
eyes of all discriminating observers. 


* * * 


“THE FAIRY. THORN.” 
Op. 76. (G. Schirmer.) 


Mr. Hadley’s reputation has_ been 
gained through his successful composi- 
tions in all forms, but in none is he more 
skilled, nor more admired, than as a 
composer of music for chorus cf women’s 
voices. His “Legend of Granada” is one 
of the most frequently heard cantatas 
for women’s voices written by any pres- 
ent-day composer and is surely one of 
the best works of its type that have come 
out of America. 

In this new work, “The Fairy Thorn,” 
Mr. Hadley has done his latest cantata 
for women’s voices. It is written for 
three-part chorus with solos for soprano 
and mezzo-soprano, and is dedicated to 
the Eurydice Chorus of Philadelphia, 
Arthur D. Woodruff, conductor. (Mr. 
Woodruff has already given it a per- 
formance.) ‘ 

Of contemporary Americans there are 
few who can better fit his music to his 
text and subject than Mr. Hadley. So in 
this work we find him writing graceful, 


By Henry Hadley, 


. “CHERRIES.” 


spontaneous music, strongly melodic in 
style and truly choral in conception. In 
fact, the chorus has more to do than in 
most cantatas; the solo parts are not 
extensive. The part-writing for the 
voices is managed with mastery and 
there are lovely individual effects. One 
of the best things in it is the soprano 
solo on the text, “The winds of heav’n 
sweep o’er the world,” a piece of warm 
and sincere writing of which Mr. Had- 
ley may well be proud. The cantata is, 
in short, a truly delightful work that 
should become as popular as his “‘Legend 
of Granada.” The text is by Cordelia 
Brooks Fenno. 
=. = 


LITTLE MY-DEAR AND POOJIE SONGS. 
By Helen Howarth Lemmel. (Luckhardt 
and Belder.) 


In the literature of children’s songs 
these nine by Mrs. Lemmel—issued in 
album form under one cover—are really 
very welcome. The composer has also 
written the texts, which are as attractive 
as are her melodies. 

The absolute naturalness of this set 
of children’s songs is splendid in this 
complex modern day, when even chil- 
dren’s songs by many a composer suffer 
from a sophistication that is becoming 
commonplace in our highly co-ordinated 
civilization. Mrs. Lemmel’s songs are a 
“Bird Song,” “Swinging,” “Mrs. Brown 
and the Groceryman”—this a conversa- 
tion by telephone between Mrs. Brown 
and the groceryman—“The Little, - Little 
Cat,” “The Little Soldier,” a gem in its 
suggestive simplicity, with its drum beats 
and martial rhythm, “The Funny Little 
Fellow,” “Stitching Song,” ‘“Who’s 
Afraid?” and the charming little “Bed- 
time.” The last named is Humper- 
dinckian in feeling and is enunciated in 
a manner that is altogether lovely. 

We find in these songs an extraor- 
dinary spontaneity, a sense of form that 
is absolute and an organic unity that 
makes each one a little piece of music 
that appeals at once to the hearer. There 
is a place for these songs and for songs 
like them; they have a real purpose in 
making us realize the wondrous charm 
of children expressed in song. Kitty 
Cheatham would do them incomparably. 


* * * 


BALLET MUSIC from ‘“‘ROSAMUNDE” 
(Schubert). Transcribed by Fritz Kreis- 
ler. (Carl Fischer.) 


This fascinating bit of ballet music 
has keen transferred by Mr. Kreisler 
from its original orchestral setting to 
that of a violin solo with piano accom- 
paniment with gratifying results. The 
great violinist, whose transcriptions have 
won him world-fame just as much as 
has his violinistic art, has most deftly 
transcribed this music and made of it a 
charming violin solo, which has every 
chance of popularity. One notes again 
the distinctive Kreisleresque touches in 
the handling of the violin part, the neat 
phrases of double-stops, etc. The piano 
accompaniment he has managed also 


with rare skill. 
ok * cS 


By Paul 
(Theodore Presser Co.) 


A delightful little song is this for a 


Charles Degavre. 


high voice with piano accompaniment, in 
which its composer displays a decided 
gift for light and graceful melody, which 
he harmonizes fittingly. It is straight- 
forward and natural and the piano part 
is well turned. In the hands of a so- 
prano with “personality” it should win 
an audience’s approval at once. 


. i * 


“THE CLOUD FAIRIES,” “LOVE’S MAJ- 
ESTY.” By R. H. Prutting, Op. 10, Nos. 
1 and 2. (Carl Fischer.) 


The gifted Mr. Prutting gives us two 
nicely written songs here, “The Cloud 
I‘airies,” dedicated to Mme. Buckhout, 
and “Love’s Majesty,” to Umberto Sor- 
rentino. 

The former is a graceful lullaby, its 
vocal melody set in relief by a varied 
piano accompaniment, the second a big 
tenor song, with plenty of .opportunity 
for climax. Rhythmically it has a de- 
cided interest. Both songs are issued 
for high and low voices. 

ok * * 


DEUXIEME NOCTURNE. 
partz. Etude en Sixtes. 
(A, Durand et Fils.) 


By J. Guy Ro- 
By Roger-Ducasse. 


These are the first compositions from 
the famous Paris publishing house to 
reach us in some time. We regret that 
they are not better than they are, for 
we should enjoy reporting favorably on 
the new music of France in war-time. M. 
Ropartz is to us a very sympathetic 
composer and, as we have stated in these 
columns on many occasions, a musician 
who is too little appreciated. His 
“Deuxiéme Nocturne” for the piano we 
find rather artificial, however, and much 
too long for what is in it. There are 
a dozen pages of the piece: Pages one 
and twelve we consider engaging, the 
other ten rambling and unconvincing. 

As a technical study there is much tv 
be gotten from the Roger-Ducasse piece. 
Pianists who work seriously on modern 
I'rench music will like it; it is modern 
virtuoso music and as such may be wel- 
comed. It could scarcely be hailed as 
important for its strictly musical mes- 


sage. 
A. W. K. 


* * * 


“TWELVE MELODIOUS STUDIES FOR 
PIANO.” By Georg Eggeling, Op. 185. 
“Six Melodious Special Studies for Piano.’’ 
By Edmund Parlow, Op. 90. (Arthur P. 
Schmidt Co.) 


Mr. Eggeling’s simple studies are €n- 
titled, “Grace and Rapidity”’; which 
qualities they may help to inculcate. To 
style them “melodious” is merely a pretty 
conceit; for the most part they are man- 
ufactured from scales, arpeggios, pass- 
ing notes and similar well worn ma- 
terial. Of originality there is none. All 
twelve are easy to master and each is 
different in style. 

These diminutive studies by Edmund 
Parlow are more attractive than the fore- 
going in the writer’s opinion. The melo- 
dies, while not individual, are agreeable, 
and the general tone of the collection is 
bright, the mechanical element being to 
a large degree subordinated. Every 
piece is designed to serve a different end; 
none is in the least difficult. B. R. 
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“Smallest Town in the World 
That Supports a Music Club” 





by Its President 








In a Village of 100 Persons, the Organization at Outville, Ohio, 
Is Doing Work That “Should Be an Inspiration to Every 
Little Town in America,’’ Says Mrs. Ella May Smith, Its 
Fairy God-Mother— Its Remarkable Results as — 














t ew all the elaborate reports of 
progress read at the recent bi- 
ennial convention of the National Fed- 
eration of Musical Clubs there was noth- 
ing more inspiring than the humble ac- 
count of the work done in the smallest 
town in the world that supports a music 
club and public library. The town is 
Outville, Ohio, and its population is 100 
persons; the club is the Outville Music 
Club and its membership thirty. So 
impressed were we at Birmingham by 
a hearing of the brief. report of the 
club’s work that we asked its fairy god- 
mother, Mrs. Ella May Smith, of Colum- 
bus, to give us more data about the or- 
ganization for the edification of MuUsI- 
CAL AMERICA’S readers. For the fol- 
lowing facts, then, we are indebted to 
Mrs. Smith and to the club’s president, 
Mrs. Frank P. Letherman. 

The beginning of the club was as 
follows: Mrs. Letherman was a pupil 
of Mrs. Smith in her Columbus studio, 
and Mrs. Smith suggested that she give 
a June recital (it was in 1913) in her 
home town, and make it a benefit for 
the church. “The idea struck her favor- 
ably,” relates Mrs. Smith, “and we went 
to work to prepare three groups of fine 
songs which would be attractive to the 
audience we were likely to have. We 
asked several pianists to assist, thus 
creating a local interest, and my part 
was to play Mrs. Letherman’s accom- 
paniments and make a short address, the 
subject of which they chose, ‘The In- 


fluence of a Music Club in a Community.’ 

“When I was making my address, I 
was complimented with the most ab- 
sorbed attention, the house was crowded 
to its doors and the thought came to me 
that it was a good time, at this first 
concert in the life of the town, to ask 
them if they would like to have a music 
club. So I put the question, and every 
hand was raised in the affirmative. I 
asked if they would like to remain after 
the program and organize that night; if 
so, I would stay over night and we would 
finish it all up before I returned to 
Columbus, which I had intended to reach 
the same night—the distance being but 
twenty-two miles. Well, every man, 
woman and child stood up to express 
their delight at the plan to organize at 
once. 


Organized at Once 


“So they all remained after the con- 
cert and we were a full-fledged club be- 
fore you could say ‘Jack Robinson.’ The 
following week Mrs. Letherman came to 
my home for her lesson and we planned 
the calendar for the year. 


That wee 
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club is the delight of the county. Even 
with their small membership fee they 
have been able to accomplish much.” 


As Mrs. Letherman described the 


workings of the club for us, they are as 
“Our club dues are twenty-five 


follows: 








the State, we have the privilege of using 
the traveling library from the State.” 

Mrs. Smith has promised the Outville 
club 150 pieces of sheet music for its 
library and will probably send a num- 
ber of books on theory, harmony, etc. We 
venture to interpolate a hint that clubs 
and publishers would do well to remem- 
ber this little club when sending out 
material to those on their free lists. 

“Probably our best work,” so Mrs. 
Letherman estimates, “has been the se- 
curing through our Board of Education 
of a teacher of music in our little school; 
and yet our awakening the people to 
the value of the study of music has been 
especially worth while.” 

As to the club’s best results, Mrs. 
Smith says: “One great improvement 
I see is the desire in the parents to have 
their children study with good music 
teachers, and to appreciate the good pro- 
grams which are always offered there. I 
send my pupils who have prepared pro- 
grams and other young students I know 














On the Left: 
Outville, Ohio. 


cents for active members, and we charge 
fifty cents for the ten tickets for the 
season’s public recitals. We have given 
forty-two public recitals in our church, 
besides our little meetings at our sev- 
eral homes during the entire year. 

“We went right into the National Fed- 
eration of Musical Clubs the first year, 
and into the State Federation this last 
year.” 

In its modest way the little club uses 
its money for doing good in the town. 
For instance, in its first year it gave $15 
to the church, and in the second a Bible 
for the pulpit. The third year brought 
gas fixtures for the pulpit and in the 
last season (the club’s best) it gave $21 
for the chandeliers. The club has also 
kept the church piano tuned and the 
school organ repaired. The organiza- 
tion has also been the means of organ- 
izing a band of twelve pieces, and the 
players have an instructor on one eve- 
ning each week. This band is a year 
old. There is a little orchestra, six 
months old, and the seven players have 
help from a pupil of the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory. 


Started Public Library 


“The Music Club,” continued Mrs. 
Letherman, “is responsible for our pub- 
lic library, three weeks old. When Miss 
Allen came down from the State Library 
to organize our library, she said we were 
the fifth library in our county. This 
library now has eighty volumes, and is 
the medium we are using to get a musical 
library. The books, at present, are in 
our little front hall and I am librarian. 
By virtue of having been organized by 





Mrs. Ella May Smith, Honorary President of the Music Club at 
On the Right: Mrs. 


Frank P. Letherman, Its President 


in the city. It gives them a chance to 
present their programs and they ac- 
quire a certain-ease that they can only 
acquire away from home. The coming 
year I shall have no trouble whatever 
in securing the very best talent in the 
city for their concerts, as they are be- 
coming well known as a prosperous club, 
and since they occupy such a unique po- 
sition in the musical world, I have less 
and less difficulty in getting volunteers 
to give their choicest programs. 


Talent From Nearby Towns 


“We have no trouble in securing tal- 
ent—vocal, piano, violin or a reader or 
all of these—to visit the club once a 
month. Newark (ten miles distant), 
Granville, where Dennison University is 
located, and Columbus usually furnish 
the guest artists. The Women’s Music 
Club and the Saturday Music Club of 
Columbus have been ready to send mem 
bers there for an altruistic concert.” 

There are always printed programs 
for the club’s concerts. Mrs. Smith ar- 
ranged with a music house in Columbus 
to print the programs for the use of the 
back page for a small advertisement. 
‘he club always announces its concerts 
in the county papers as well as in the 
church and neighboring churches. 

Ever since it was organized this club 
has opened its concerts by singing 
“America,” with the audience standing 
to sing the anthem with the club. 


Work With Children 


The children who are active members 
of the club are utilized in a children’s 
day three times a year: Church chil- 
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dren’s day, when the youngsters have 
their speeches and songs on religious 
subjects; at the summer close of the 
club’s season, when they have a real 
frolic with processionals, and at Christ- 
mas time, when carols are sung around 
the Christmas tree in the church. This 
holding fast to the children’s contingent 
in the club has held fast the parents’ 
interest. 

Mrs. Smith, who is the President 
IXmeritus of the large and remarkably 
successful Women’s Music Club of Co- 
lumbus and was for thirteen years a 
progressive force as its president, was 
made honorary president of the little 
Outville club at its very beginning. 

“There is no hotel in Outville,” said 
Mrs. Smith, “no town hall and only two 
public buildings, the Presbyterian 
Church and the public school, which 
probably never had more than twenty- 
five pupils. The prosperity of this club 
should be an inspiration to every little 
town in America. Were you to see the 
teams of horses, wagons, saddle horses, 
single and double buggies and automo- 
biles (for many of our well-to-do coun- 
try folk have machines now) standing 
drawn up about the fence in front of 
the church at 7.30 Saturday evening in 
each month and were you to realize that 
the interest had never waned and that, 
no difference what the state of the 
weather, there was always an audience 
to greet the young musicians, it would 
convince you that all the world of 
men, women and children want more 
music in their lives and more life in 
their music.” K. S. C. 





Songs of Oscar Haase of Montclair, 
N. J., Given by Local Club 


MonrTcLaIrR, N. J., May 19.—The Mont- 
clair Musical Club gave its annual musi- 
cale on May 8 at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. William B. Dickson. The 
program was presented by Clara Jaeger 
and Elizabeth Carpenter, sopranos; Gil- 
bert Wilson, formerly basso of the Cen- 
tury Opera Company; Mrs. Soper, con- 
tralto; Mrs. Heilig, Miss Stuber, Miss 
Webster, pianists, and Elizabeth Smith, 
violinist. Miss Carpenter’s performance 
of Schumann’s “Soldier’s Bride” was par- 
ticularly praiseworthy. Miss Jaeger’s 
singing of a group of songs by the Mont- 
clair composer, Oscar Haase, who offi- 
ciated at the piano, was charming. Mr. 
Wilson exhibited a fine bass voice and 
much musical feeling in his singing of 
an aria from “Ernani” and a group of 
songs by William Stickles. W.F. U. 





Hornell (N. Y.) Choral Society Gives 
Its Best Concert 


HORNELL, N. Y., May 19.—It was gen- 
erally agreed that the Hornell Choral 
Society’s concert recently represented 
its finest effort thus far. Director 
George Morgan McKnight was highly 
praised for the finished work of his 
choristers in “A Tale of Old Japan.” 
The soloists, Mrs. Margaret A. Barrell, 
contralto; Charles Mott, tenor; Agnes 
Storck, soprano, and Edward O’Connor, 
baritone, also received copious applause. 





McCormack and Graveure Sing in Nor- 
folk, Va. 


NorFOLK, VA., May 20.— Among the 
artists recently heard were John Mc- 
Cormack, who appeared with the Melody 
Club chorus, and Louis Graveure, who 
a recital. Christine Wilcox, 








gave so- 

prano of this city, made a_ successful 

début. R. V. &. 
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Mr. Gustav L. Becker 


Steinway Hall, New York City 
will offer a condensed 
SUMMER COURSE during 
June and July 


Public performance coaching for 
pianists. For teachers, discussion 
of modern methods, showing eff- 
cient practice and study, simplifica- 
tion, avoidance of waste effort, co- 
ordination, scientific and esthetic 
principles, arousing interest and 
enthusiasm, gaining satisfaction of 
success! 
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FRANCIS MACLENNAN DEFENDS 
ART OF THE OPERATIC SINGER 





RANCIS MACLENNAN, _leading 
Wagnerian tenor of the Chicago 
Opera Association, disputes the oft- 


repeated assertion that operatic singing 
requires less voice and art than the con- 
cert stage. His present concert tour, in 
which he and his wife, Florence Easton- 
Maclennan, have been making a notable 
success, has served to deepen this con- 
viction. 

“The claim is made that concert sing- 
ing is a more difficult test because the 
distractions of the operatic stage are ab- 
sent, such as orchestra, scenery, story- 
plot, beautiful women and costumes,” 
says the tenor. “But analysis and com- 
parison of the two styles of singing— 
operatic and concert—show how absurd 
this statement is. 

“In the first place, an operatic artist 
must have a voice varied enough and 
powerful enough to sing over an orches- 
tra, to make his part stand out by the 
sheer force of his art, whereas on the 
concert stage there is nothing to compete 
against. A singer can ‘get by’ in con- 
cert with a little thread of a voice, by 
selecting and singing only those songs 





that are within his style and vocal 
ability. But in opera he cannot select. 
He must sing the songs that are written 
in the score. Many singers on our con- 
cert stage never attempt really difficult 
singing, and make big successes with 
mediocre vocal ability and sometimes 
little bits of voices. If they have a pleas- 
ing interpretation, it is surprising what 
they can often do with mediocre voices. 


“An operatic singer is like a prize- 
fighter. He may get through the first 
round, or act, easily, but before the last 
round he is all in and ready for the 
count. Or he may be likened to a painter 
who paints his canvas with a broad, bold 
sweep of the brush, creating a magnifi- 
cent picture with his art, whereas the 
concert singer uses a fine water-brush 
and paints miniatures. The miniatures 
are perhaps equally as lovely as the more 
noble paintings, but they lack the breadth 
and majesty of them. It is much easier 
to train a singer for a concert than an 
operatic career.” 

FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 





MME. VON KLENNER HONORED 





Stained Glass Window a Tribute from 
Pupils to Singing Teacher 


In the old Moravian educational in- 
stitution, Salem College, at Winston- 
Salem, N. C., on May 26, there will be 
unveiled a stained glass window, a trib- 
ute from her pupils to Katherine Evans, 
Baroness von Klenner, the vocal teacher. 

The window is the united gift of the 
numerous St. Cecilia societies located 
variously over the United States and 
which are composed of the alumni of 
Salem College. They are former pupils 
of Mme. von Klenner. 
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When Mme. von Klenner returned to 
the United States to teach, as an accred- 
ited representative of Mme. Pauline 
Viardot-Garcia, she began her profes- 
sional career at Salem College. 

The occasion on which the window will 
be presented will be the 115th commence- 
ment day of the college. Mme. von 
Klenner will be present and will speak, 
and hundreds of her old pupils will be 
present to hear her. 

The alumni have closely followed her 
career since she left them, and are in- 
terested in the National Opera Club of 
America, of which she is founder and 
president. 

The chorus of the National Opera 
Club will be much enlarged and its mem- 
bers will receive training at the hands 
of Signor Romualdo Sapio, while Mme. 
Clementine De Vere-Sapio will play an 
important part in operatic productions. 
Mildred Holland will teach stage tech- 
nic. 

The summer will be spent by Mme. von 
Klenner, as usual, at her summer school 
at Point Chautauqua. 





ADA HOLDING MILLER SCORES 





Boston Soprano Assists Trio de Lutéce 
at Concert of Maine Chorus 


LEWISTON, ME., May 16.—Ada Holding 
Miller, soprano, artist-pupil of Harriet 
Eudora Barrows of Boston, was assist- 
ing soloist with the Trio de Lutéce in 
the fifth Orpheon concert given in City 
Hall recently. The ’cello, flute and harp 
ensemble, composed of Paul Kéfer, Carlos 
Salzédo and George Barrére, made a 
novel and unique combination. These 
sterling artists gave a performance of 
consummate artistry which was received 
with hearty enthusiasm by the large au- 
dience. 

Mrs. Miller was heard here for the 
first time in several years and her growth 
as a concert artist of high attainments 
was quickly recognized. She sang the 
“Adieu, Foréts” aria from “Jeanne 
d’Are” and groups of English songs. 
Mrs. Miller is a singer of rare abilities 
in voice and interpretation. The Orpheon 
chorus completed the program with a 
number of part songs, capably sung. 
Concluding the program, Mrs. Miller tak- 
ing her place in the chorus, sang “The 
Marseillaise” and “The Star-Spangled 
Banner,” while the Orpheon singers and 
the audience joined in the chorus. 





Chicago Symphony Gives Brilliant 
Closing to Utica Season 


Utica, N. Y., May 17.—The Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, Frederick Stock, 
conductor, gave a delightfully varied and 
interesting program at the Lumberg 
Theater on the evening of May 8. The 
concert, the last of a course given this 
season under the auspices of the B Sharp 
Club, was thoroughly enjoyed by a large 
audience. Other musical events made 
possible this season by the B Sharp Club 
included the appearances of Theo Karle, 
Anna Case, George Barrére’s Little Sym- 
phony, with Andreas Pavley and Percy 
Grainger. M. J. H. 























KATHLEEN HART BIBB 


The concert surprise of the season 











the following to say: 





~~ 
W hose spring tour of the Northwest closed with a recital at the Ziegfeld Theatre, 
Chicago, under the management of Carl D. Kinsey, April 25, 


of which the press had 








THE TALENTED KATHLEEBN HART BIBB, 


The Carl D. Kinsey series of artists’ recitals closed yesterday with a DELIGHTFUL RECITAL BY 
SOPRANO, assisted by the not less talented Frank Bibb 


at the piano. 
Mrs. Hart-Bibb’s account of herself VOCALLY 
WIDE RANGE OF ACTIVITY IN 


HER PROGRAM WAS AS ARTISTICALLY ARRANGED AS IT WAS DELIVERED. MIf the 
classical style was lacking in Pergolesi’s ‘‘Se tu m’ami’’ and Jomelli’s ‘“‘Chi yuol comprar’? there was 
nothing to criticise in the Weckerlin Minuet de Martini, where HER LOVELY VOICE WAS AT ITS 
BEST and which could easily have been encored. The old English song and Bishop’s ‘‘Dashing White 
Sergeant’? were EQUALLY CHARMING AND INTELLIGENTLY READ. One must mention the AD- 
MIRABLE STYLE of Rubinstein’s “Es blink der Tau.’’ ENUNCIATION AND DICTION WERE 
PERFECT. MRS. HART-BIBB’S SUCCESS WAS ONLY WHAT THIS REFRESHING ARTIST 
y month S. Frank Bibb’s accompaniments were an auxiliary joy.—Herman Devries, in Chicago Evening 
American, ; 


DAINTINESS AND DELICACY, ELEGANCE AND GENTLE MIRTH GAINED FULL P D- 
CIATION from Mrs. Bibb. Discreetly she had arranged a program that avoided deep oe. ao 
Thig wisdom should be placed to Mrs. Bibb’s everlasting credit, for 

and HER BEST IS DELIGHTFUL. 
THE NICETIES OF 


FALL TOUR NOW BOOKING. 


voice is not notable for warmth. 
it permitted her to do only her best, 
some coloratura ability and A FEELING FOR 


Faye, in Chicago Daily News. 


AND INTERPRETATIVELY 
THE EMPLOYMENT OF HER GIFTS. 


seems to point to a 


She sang with accuracy, 
INTONATION.—Stanley K. 


BELLINGHAM SYMPHONY 
ENDS BRILLIANT SEASON 


Mme. Jomelli Sings at Final Concert of 
Mme. Engberg’s Players—Songs 
of Americans Greeted 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., May 10.—The 
Bellingham Symphony Orchestra, Mme. 
Davenport-Engberg, conductor, concluded 
a brilliant season recently, with Mme. 
Jeanne Jomelli, soprano, soloist, at the 
final concert. Mme. Jomelli earned new 
honors for her artistic interpretation of 
her program. 

A much applauded feature of her of- 
fering was a group of American songs 
by Hallett Gilberté, James H. Rogers 
and Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. Mme. Eng- 
berg gave vivacious readings of the or 
chestral program, made up of lighter 
numbers. A flute and clarinet duet was 
offered by Stanley West and William 
Schirrmann. 

The success of the orchestra under 
Mme. Engberg’s conductorship assures 
the symphony cf continued financial 
support. 








Edouard McMullen’s Name Added to 
List of Promising Young Pianists 


CADILLAC, MIcH., April 12.—Edouard 
McMullen, pianist of Cadillac, played a 
concert recently in the Auditorium. The 
recital was largely attended and the au- 
dience was enthusiastic over his work. 
Especially in the Chopin number Mr. 
McMullen was liked, for his playing not 
only showed skill, finish and impeccable 
accuracy, but he also brought out the 
poetry of the score in an imaginative and 
sympathetic manner. Mr. McMullen, 


who studied abroad for several years, is 
still a young man and his work, already 
polished and musicianly, gives wonder- 
ful promise for the future. 
son of the mayor of Cadillac. 


He is the 
F. W. 
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GEORGE Hi. JO NES 


Tenor 


Cleveland Musical Bureau 
Metropolitan Theatre Building 
5012 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 


New Songs by 
AXEL RAOUL WACHTMEISTER 


**Awake, my Beloved”’ (for high voice) 
“Tell Me, O Muse, Thy Charm”’ (for high voice) 
‘*The Lilac Hour’’ (for low voice) 

**The Wanderer’”’ (for low voice) 


Published by The John Church Ce 
New York and Cincinnati 
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EMPORIA MUSIC FORCES JOIN IN 
BRILLIANTLY SUCCESSFUL FESTIVAL 














Week of Concerts Combines 
Every Musical Interest of the 
City and State—Cecil Fan- 
ning and the New York Sym- 
phony Gave the Only Pro- 
grams by Visiting Artists— 
State - Wide Music Contest 
Attracts Students from All 
Parts of Kansas 


MPORIA, KANn., May 7.—The Em- 

poria Music Festival has come to be 
a recognized institution in the Middle 
‘West. The festival movement is young 
in Kansas, and with the exception of the 
annual programs which have been given 
at Lindsborg for many years no com- 
prehensive festival program had been 


attempted until the organization of the . 


Emporia Music Festival four years ago 
by Frank A. Beach, director of music at 
the State Teachers’ College at Emporia, 
when Music Lovers’ Week was _insti- 
tuted. The Emporia festival is unique 
in that in addition to the features of 
the ordinary festival it includes events 
of a community nature which compre- 
hends every musical interest of the local 
city and touches vitally the larger com- 
munity comprising the whole State of 
Kansas. Emporia is pre-eminently a 
school town and boasts of two schools 


of music in addition to the schools at 
the College of Emporia and the Normal 
College. The festival is a union of these 
musical interests backed by the Com- 
mercial Club. 

This year the week’s program in- 
cluded a recital by Cecil Fanning, a light 
opera “The Mocking Bird,” the presenta- 
tion of Verdi’s “Requiem,” two concerts 
by the New York Symphony Orchestra 
with assisting soloists, and Verdi’s “Il 
Trovatore,” closing with the State-wide 
contest. With the exception of the Fan- 
ning recital and the Damrosch concerts 
these programs were furnished by Kan- 
sas musicians. The week opened with 
the presentation of the light opera, “The 
Mocking Bird,” by A. Baldwin Stokes, 
given by the students of the College of 
Emporia under the able leadership of 
D. A. Hirschler, dean of the music de- 
partment. The performance set a new 
-high mark. in the musical history of the 
college. Mr. Hirschler had the assist- 
ance of Mae Sheppard in training the 
singers. The leads were taken by 
students of the school, several making 
their appearance for the first time. Anna 
Cotton carried the principal rdéle of 
Yvette Millet, and was the star of the 
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A Scene from “Il Trovatore” 
poria Normal School of Music. 
Mme. Louise Le Baron, Who Is Shown in Left Center as “Azucena.” 
Left Is Edwin J. Lewis, Who Sustained the Part of “Manrico” 


evening. She possesses an agreeably 
flexible voice and her dramatic work was 
notably vivacious. Walter Clark as 
Eugene displayed a tenor voice of agree- 
able clarity. The scenery for the opera 
was new, recently purchased for use in 
the new Auditorium, which is in process 
of construction. The curtain call which 
followed the chorus “France, Glorious 
France,” gave opportunity for display of 
Old Glory, and the audience and chorus 
joined in singing the “Star-Spangled 
Banner.” 


Fanning as Reader 


The second program was a recital by 
Cecil Fanning, baritone. Notwithstand- 
ing the vocal handicap of extreme 
hoarseness, the singer was generously 
applauded throughout his program. His 
pleasing personality and unusual mu- 
sicianship won for him a warm recep- 
tion at this his second appearance in 
Emporia. By special request Mr. Fan- 
ning gave readings of-original poems. 
Loewe’s “Der Erlkénig” and “Wolfram’s 
Address” from “Tannhauser” were es- 
pecially well received, likewise “Le Cycle 
du Vin” and “Jean Bete.” 

The third program was given by the 
New York Symphony Orchestra under 
the baton of Walter Damrosch. The or- 
ganization was accorded a cordial recep- 
tion and the audience was especially en- 
thusiastic at the reappearance of Albert 
Lindquest, who sang for the third time 
in Emporia. 

The fourth program’ consisted of 
Verdi’s “Requiem,” given by the College 
Chorus, accompanied by the New York 
Symphony Orchestra. The careful train- 
ing by Dean Hirschler was evident 
throughout. Both good volume and qual- 
ity were evidenced in the various choral 
numbers. Of the soloists, Nina Morgana, 
a brilliant soprano; Merle Alcock, the 
well-known contralto, already well 
known to Emporia audiences; Albert 
Lindquest, tenor, and Charles Trow- 
bridge Tittman, basso, were uniformly 
popular. The second part of the con- 
cert consisted of an orchestral program 
which included the brilliant Carnival 
Overture by Dvorak and the Roumanian 
Rhapsody No. 1 of Enesco. 


as Given by the Faculty and Students of the Em- 
The Only Visiting Artist Taking Part Was 


At the 


The fifth program of the festival was 
devoted to “Il Trovatore.” This was 
given but for the traditional cuts in its 
entirety by faculty and students of the 
Normal School of Music under the direc- 
tion of Frank A. Beach. This opera 
formed a fitting climax to the series of 
operas and oratorios which have been 
given by the Normal School of Music 
in the past ten years. Departing from 
the usual custom of employing only 
those who are connected with the school, 
Mr. Beach, the director, engaged Louise 
Le Baron as a visiting star. The opera 
was unusually well received and the 
seven scenes moved with a precision and 
a traditional routine that gave the en- 
tire performance a professional atmos 
phere. Mme. Le Baron’s Azucena, in 
the judgment of Emporia opera lovers, 
is unsurpassed, not excepting the stars 
in the Boston and Chicago companies. 
Edwin J. Lewis as Manrico displayed a 
rare tenor voice that pleased his hearers. 
Mr. Lewis met every demand, both vocal 
and dramatic. Harry Murrison, instruc- 
tor in the Normal School of Music, sang 
the réle of the Count and was deserv- 
edly popular for his dramatic as well as 
his vocal attainments. His work con- 
tributed in a large measure to the suc- 
cess of the performance. The Leonora 
of Mrs. Paul Turner, whose vocal train- 
ing has been received wholly at the Nor- 
mal School of Music, was granted a 
hearty reception. 

The minor roles were taken by stu- 
dents in the vocal department. The 
orchestra, under the leadership’ of 
George Keenan, with Mrs. Mabel Murri- 
son at the piano, ably supported the 
choruses. The beauty of the opera was 
enhanced by the scenery, which was 
painted by Rev. Carl W. Nau. Just four 
days before the opera Mr. Beach dis- 
covered that he would be unable to ob- 
tain his scenery, which he had been ex- 
pecting from Kansas City. Mr. Beach 
finally thought of the young rector of 
St. Andrew’s Church—a young rector 
with a little church, a big heart and a 
talent for painting. Mr. Beach never 
stopped to wonder whether an artist who 
had exhibited his work in the London 
Academy and the Corcoran Gallery 
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would condescend to paint a set of 
scenery. All he was anxious about was 
whether it could be done in four days. 
It could and was. The results of Mr. 
Nau’s efforts are scenes of genuine 
merit. 


State-Wide Contest 


The State-wide music contest was held 
on Friday. To the boys and girls of 
Kansas this was the great day of the 
week at Emporia. This contest was or- 
ganized four years ago by Mr. Beach 
who, since his coming to Kansas ten 
years ago, has had an ever increasing 
interest in the musical education of the 
young people of Kansas. More than 
400 high school students assembled to 
compete for musical trophies. 

There were contests for vocal, violin 
and piano and sight singing. In the 
afternoon the contests were in boy’s glee 
club, girl’s glee club, mixed chorus, 
orchestra and band. One composition 
was used for all of the contestants. Five 
hundred dollars, plus the proceeds of the 
contest, will be divided among the con- 
testing groups to help defray the ex- 
penses of railroad fare. 

The general average of the competing 
vroups was higher this year than last 


year, indicating a gradual rise in stand- 
ards. The average was raised this year 


by better enunciation of the singers, and 
better attacks and phrasing of the 
choruses. The day’s most exciting event 
was the sight reading contest, in which 
original exercises were printed sufficient- 
ly large to enable the entire audience to 
follow the contestant in his success or 
failure. The work of the orchestras 
was especially pleasing, one orchestra 
having a membership of thirty and an- 
other orchestra entering that had been 
organized since September, all but one 
of its members never having had any 
orchestral experience before. It was a 
full day, and each school is now await- 
ing the detailed reports of the judges’ 
markings, which will be sent them as 
the most valuable of all criticism. 

Kriday night in response to a general 
demand “Il Trovatore” was repeated to 
a capacity house. 

The entire festival was a combination 
of the May Music Festival of the Col- 
lege of Emporia and the Emporia Music 
Festival, and was jointly managed by 
Mr. Hirschler and Mr. Beach. 





At the regular Sunday evening sym- 
phony concert in the Waldorf-Astoria, 
on May 6, Irma Williams, a young vio- 
linist, appeared as soloist and won copi- 
ous applause. She is a former pupil of 
Joseph Knecht, conductor of the Waldorf 
Orchestra, and of Sevcik. 
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BAKER UNIVERSITY 
STAGES FESTIVAL 


Visiting Artists Aid Students at 
Baldwin City, Kan., in 
Seven Concerts 





BALDWIN CITY, KAN., May 19.—Baker 
University held its fourteenth annual 
music festival in Taylor Hall two weeks 
ago. In spite of rainy weather, there 
was good attendance. The festival 
series comprised seven concerts, begin- 
ning with a program May 1, given by 
the advanced students in the Conserva- 
tory, and closing Friday evening with 
a fine program of choral music by the 
Oratorio Society, under the direction of 
Marvin D. Geere, head of the Conserva- 
tory, assisted by the student orchestra, 
conducted by Homer E. Crain. 

Wednesday and Thursday afternoons 
were given over to programs of ensem- 
ble music which proved a great delight 
to the large audiences. The artists tak- 
ing part were Hans C. Feil, organist, 
and Ona Mae Miller, harpist, of Kansas 
City; Louis U. Rowland, pianist, and 
Homer E. Crain, violinist, of the Con- 
servatory faculty. 

Three evening recitals of the very 
finest quality were given by Dorothea 
North, soprano, of Chicago; Adams 
Buell, pianist, of Milwaukee, and Louis 
Persinger, concertmaster of the San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra. It 
would be difficult to say which one of 
these excellent artists made the greatest 
impression, for each left a host of ad- 
mirers. Artistic accompaniments for 
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EDITH MASON is the young 
American singer who was chosen 
for the leading soprano rdéle in ‘“‘The 
Canterbury Pilgrims,’ produced at 
the Metropolitan Opera House on 
March 8th, and acquitted herself 
with conspicuous success. Her con- 
cert engagements are under the ex- 
clusive management of Foster & 
— 500 Fifth Avenue, New 
ork. 
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the artists were furnished by Louis U. 
Rowland for Mme. North and Floyd 
Robbins for Mr. Persinger. 

The proceeds of the festival were de- 
voted to the Red Cross work organized 
by the young women of the college. 





OPERA AND SYMPHONIC 
MUSIC IN PROVIDENCE 





Aborn Company’s Visit Successful— 
Local Orchestra Raises Funds to As- 
sure Its Continuance Next Season 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., May 11.—The pres- 
ent week is the second of a brief season 
of opera in English by the Aborn Grand 
Opera Company, which has been appear- 
ing at the Providence Opera House. The 
company’s success has been such that 
the engagement will be continued for 
another week. ‘Madama _ Butterfly,” 
“La Bohéme,” “Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
“Pagliacci” and “Rigoletto” have drawn 
the biggest houses. 

On May 6 the Providence Symphony 
Orchestra gave a benefit concert in the 
Majestic Theater, the object being to 
raise funds to insure its continuance next 
season. There was a large attendance. 
The local character of the event was 
still further emphasized by the appear- 
ance of two artists closely identified with 
Providence musical life and who now 
enjoy national reputations—Lucy Marsh 
and Samuel Gardner. The program ar- 
ranged by Conductor Roswell H. Fair- 
man was a pleasing one and both solo- 
ists were enthusiastically received. 

At the last Arion concert a patriotic 
program was presented. Included in the 
list were compositions by the club’s direc- 
tor, Dr. Jules Jordan, in which Lionel 
Storr, baritone, made an excellent im- 
pression. 

The University Glee Club gave its sec- 
ond and final concert of the season, May 
7, with Ethel Frank as soloist. There 
was a large attendance and Miss Frank 
won much applause. 

Solos by Olive Emory Russell were the 
feature of a recent interesting concert 
given by the High Schools girls’ glee 
clubs and combined orchestra in the New 
Bridgham school hall, under the direc- 
tion of Emory P. Russell. On the same 
evening, at the benefit concert for the 
Armenian Relief Fund, Loyal Phillips 
Shawe, baritone, scored a success in op- 
eratic arias and songs. A. F. 





ZACH’S MEN IN OKLAHOMA 





Muskogee Delighted with Two Concerts 
by Symphony and Soloists 


MUSKOGEE, OKLA., May 9.—The St. 
Louis Symphony Orchestra, under Max 
Zach, gave two splendid concerts yester- 
day in this city. The soloists were Leon- 
ora Allen, soprano; Lillia Snelling, con- 
tralto; Arthur Hackett, tenor, and 
Charles E. Gallagher, basso, and Con- 
certmaster Olk. The feature of the 
series was a wonderfully fine presenta- 
tion of Tschaikowsky’s Fifth Symphony. 
One of the interesting numbers was the 
Spanish Caprice, Op. 34, by Rimsky- 
Korsakoff. The soloists were all pleas- 
ing. 





Raoul Gunsbourg in Paris Automobile 
Smash 


Paris, May 5.—Raoul Gunsbourg, di- 
rector of the Opera at Monte Carlo, suf- 
fered a painful wrench the other evening 
when a taxi-auto in which he happened 
to be riding was struck by a heavy de- 
livery wagon. The taxi was badly dam- 
aged and, besides being badly shaken up, 
Mr. Gunsbourg had one of his feet hurt. 
There is nothing very serious, but the 
director will be kept at home and in foot 
bandages during the next week or so. 

L. R. 





Vocal Pupils at Cushing Academy Heard 
in Annual Recital 


ASHBURNHAM, MAss., May 15.—The 
annual recital at Cushing Academy by 
the vocal pupils of Rosabelle Temple took 
place on May 10 and was a most de- 
lightful affair, the students showing the 
results of the careful training they have 
received. Walter Myron Cole, organ in- 
structor at the Academy, was accom- 
panist, and two of his songs, “Wander- 
ers” and “Nautical,” were features of 
the admirable program given. 


| 








Seeker After Vocal Truth Finds 
“Too Many Books” 





Each Teacher 





Being the Diary of an Ambitious Young Singer Who, 
Chameleon-Like, Colors His Ideas to Match Those of 


By ALFRED HAMAN 

















ARCH 15.—I have just finished 
reading Punchinelito’s “Art of 
Voice Production.” It’s a great book. 
The chapter on Resonantial Glottis Con- 
trol is especially helpful. 

April 1.—Another magnificent book is 
in my hands, “Mechanics of the Bel 
Canto.” It disagrees with the principle 
of glottis control I’ve been practising, 
but it suggests a grand method of exer- 
cising the tonsil to improve the lower 
register. 

June 31.—My life is changed. Now I 
possess the secret I have been searching 
for. It is in the chapter on Molar In- 
terruption of the Pure Tone in that revo- 
lutionary book, “Singing as a Science,” by 


Matthias Nodial, L.L.G., Ph.D., M.S. I , 


shall immediately have my lower teeth 
extracted as the author suggests. 

Sept. 17.—Somehow, 1 don’t sing as 
well as I used to. Perhaps it is because 
I do not follow the principle of over- 
coming clavicular congestion which I 
learned in “Muscular Concentration for 
the Singer,” a remarkably fine book that 
I discovered last month. 

Oct. 3.—Now I know why my progress 
has been so slow. If I had only heard 
of Mme. Vodki’s book, “Diet for the 
Singer,” a couple of years ago I would 
probably be in the Metropolitan by now. 
Beginning to-morrow, I shall eliminate 
all starchy and albuminous foods from 
my diet, leave off coffee, tea, milk, but- 
ter and drink only anise broth. 

Nov. 10.—Visited the manager of the 


Unborn Opera Company yesterday in 
hopes of securing an engagement. He 
turned out to be a rank ignoramus. Said 
I had the “most extraordinary voice” he 
had ever heard, said my voice didn’t 
even sound human and that he could not 
use a singer whose teeth were missing. 
I told him of my conscientious devotion 
to the various secrets I had learned from 
the vocal books. He said I was a d n 
fool. I think he had a grudge against 
me. 

Jan. 7.—Consulted a voice specialist 

hose advertisement I found in the Eve- 
ning Telegraft. The Chevalier at once 
put me on the right track. I must sing 
“B-a-a-h” on the outgoing breath while 
holding an ivory billiard ball under my 
tongue. He guarantees this will give 
me a perfectly equalized scale and a 
range of three and a half octaves. 


* * * 


March 19.—I am in a beautiful room. 
The walls are cushioned with a soft, 
yielding padding and the latticed win- 
dows overlook a pleasant courtyard. A 
lackey in livery is pacing before the iron 
gates. Shall I tell you the secret? This 
is the green-room of the Metropolitan 
Opera House—the gentleman they call 
the Doctor admitted this to me. And 
soon, ah, very soon, I am to make my 
first appearance before the world. I 
shall astound the entire globe. To think 
that I am the only person in the whole 
universe to possess a tenor-soprano-bass- 
coloratura voice! ! 

But I must stop. He whom they call 
the Keeper (hired by my rivals) ap- 
proaches and I must hide these notes, for 
I want to use them in my book, “What 
I Know About the Voice.” 








KANSAS AND GERMAN MUSIC 





State Vents Its Emotions Otherwise, the 
Press Assures Mr. Damrosch 


[Editorial in New York Evening Post] 


War or no war, the Middle West does 
not propose to have its culture impaired. 
Walter Damrosch expressed what Kan- 
sas took for a fear that she might not 
“stand for’ Wagner during the present 
unpleasantness. The newspapers prompt- 
ly rebuked him for his little faith. “We 
voted for Wilson,” one of them remarks, 
“but we like Wagner and Tschaikowsky, 
and have our moments when we can 
gulp down a strong dose of Brahms with- 
out bringing water to our eyes.” Of 
course, every Kansan is doing his duty: 


“We are enlisting more than our quota 
of sailors, here in the West, and are 
leading the East in the matter of sol- 
diers enlisted.” But this is no reason 
for thinking that the Sunflower State 
is singing hymns of hate. The very fact 
of full enlistment means that Kansas 
does not need to vent her emotion upon 
innocent German music. “We express 
our emotions otherwise.” So she begs 
Damrosch to continue to bring her mu- 
sic “with the innards in it.” 





A new Fiat car is now in the posses- 
sion of Pasquale Amato. The baritone 
is not leaving for Italy this summer. 
The Amatos will continue to make their 
home on upper Broadway until the warm 
weather. 
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Some Features of the 
National Conference 
on Community Music 


Plans are developing rapidly for 
the National Conference on Com- 
munity Music to be held in New 
York City on May 31 and June 1. 
Over two hundred delegates from 
various parts of the country have 
already registered and there are 
many requests for the proceedings 
of the conference. A popular fea- 
ture of the convention will be a 
demonstration of community chorus 
rehearsing, with the delegates 
among the chorus, by Harry Barn- 
hart, conductor of the New York 
Community Chorus, at the Wash- 
ington Irving High Schcol, Thurs- 
day evening, May 31. 

Percy MacKaye is to read an 
original poem at the opening of one 
of the sessions. A feature which 
promises to be of exceptional in- 
terest will be the presentation of 
lantern slide pictures of the famous 
“Midsummer High Jinks” of the 
Bohemian Club of San Francisco, 
with a talk on these community 
“Grove Plays,” by William J. Mc- 
Coy, the composer of the music of 
two of the greatest plays which 
have been given at the Bohemian 
Club grove. 

Among the round tables to be 
held at the conference headquarters, 
the Hotel Astor, will be the follow- 
ing, with the indicated leaders: 
Civic Music Associations, Mrs. 
George B. Carpenter, President of 
the Civic Music Association of Chi- 
cago; the Community Music Move- 
ment and the Professional, Mrs. 
David A. Campbell, of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs; Music . 
School Settlements, Mrs. Harriet A. 
Seymour and Mrs. Skeffington Nor- 
ton, of the New York Music School 
Settlement and Greenwich House 
respectively, and Neighborhood 
Orchestras by Jacques Gottlieb of 
the East Side Settlement House. 











Genevieve T. McKenna Sings Gartlan’s 
“Ave Maria” in Brooklyn Concert 


“Ave Maria,” by George Gartlan, a 
new composition dedicated to the soprano, 
Genevieve T. McKenna, was a _ note- 
worthy offering in her program at the 
Pouch Gallery, Brooklyn, on May 16. 
Among her varied selections were “Nobil 
Signor” from “Les Huguenots,” “Joy of 
the Morning,” by Ware, and “Le Baiser,”’ 
by Thomas, which were accompanied by 
Mme. Margaret Borchers Connock. The 
well-known harpist, Clara Auwell, was 
assisting artist and played the Prelude 
in E Flat Minor, by Hasselmans; her 
own “Choral Variationes,” an obbligato 
to “The Last Rose of Summer” for Miss 
McKenna, and other numbers. 

ee ¢. F. 


CLEVELAND OPERA 
SCHOOL IN “‘CARMEN”’ 


Liesegang Students Score—Sex- 
tet by Johann Beck Given 
by Ensemble 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, May 18.—Adolf 
Liesegang’s School of Opera presents 
each season a complete opera as the 
finale of the winter’s study. In the 
choice this year of “Carmen” for four 
performances at the Prospect Theater 
the school was fortunate to have as 
guest artists two singers who in the 
Savage Opera Company sang under the 
Liesegang baton many times—Adelaide 
Norwood and Harry Davies. In the 
roles of Carmen and Don José both weré 
in excellent voice and did much to lend 
a professional air to the performance. 
Miss Norwood is now a resident of Cleve- 
land and Mr. Davies came from St. Louis 
for the occasion. Lotta May Brunner- 
Kelley, as alternate for Miss Norwood, 


made an acceptable Carmen. Gertrude 
Warnicke, whose high voice has an un- 
usual sweetness, sang the part of Mi- 
caela. James McMahon as Escamillo 
and Frank Workman as Morales were 
warmly applauded. 

George Dostal, tenor, assisted by Lu- 
cile Orrell, ’cellist; Irma Seibert, harp- 
ist, and Emil Polak, pianist, gave a 
most successful recital here recently, 
the clear, high voice of the tenor making 
a decided sensation. 

‘Laura Littlefield of Boston, as soloist 
with the Mozart choir, under the leader- 
ship of Carl Radde, proved to be a so- 
prano with an unusually flexible voice of 
warm timbre, who won a marked suc- 
cess. 

The Philharmonic String Quartet, aug- 
mented by Johann Beck, viola, and Oscar 
Eilér, ’cellist, presented for the last pro- 
gram of the season the Brahms Sextet 
and a Sextet in D Minor by Mr. Beck, 
in which decided originality and great 
fluency in writing for this exacting form 
of chamber music won much applause. 

ALICE BRADLEY. 





Young Pianist Played Different Program 
Every Night for Six Weeks 


Hanna Van Vollenhoven, a youthful 
Dutch pianist and composer, is gifted 
with a surprisingly powerful memory, 
which enabled her—according to an in- 
terview in the New York Evening Sun— 
to play an entirely different program in 
public every night for six weeks. Miss 
Van Vollenhoven won four scholarships 
in Holland and was graduated from the 
Amsterdam Conservatory, the youngest 
of all the students. She became the 
protégée of Queen Emma (mother of 
Queen Wilhelmina), and is now the pro- 
tegée of Queen Wilhelmina. This is the 
young pianist-composer’s second visit to 
America. She has toured the West with 
the Thomas Orchestra. 





MUSICIANS’ UNION 
PLEDGES ITS LOYALTY 


Rejects Resolution, However, 
Which Pleads for a 
Free Ireland 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., May 21.—Last 
Monday marked the opening of the 
twenty-second annual national conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Mu- 
sicians. Led by a monster band—200 
players—the 246 delegates from every 


large city in.the United States and Can- 
ada, paraded through the principal 
streets, winning a cordial greeting from 
the onlookers. After the parade the 
convention gathered at its headquarters, 
the Hotel Taft, for its initial session. 
Local President Louis Felsburg intro- 
duced Mayor Campner, who welcomed 
the delegates and especially those from 
Canada. There were also addresses by 
Vice-president H. V. Whipple of the 
New Haven Chamber of Commerce, Prof. 
William Lyon Phelps of Yale University, 
P. F. O’Meara, Col. N. G. Osborn and 
President J. N. Weber. Mr. Weber 
exhorted each man to stand by the na- 
tion in the present world crisis. By a 
unanimous vote the convention pledged 
its loyal support to the nation and gov- 
ernment in the present war. 





On Tuesday President Weber pre- 
sented his annual report. 

_The third day of the convention was 
given over largely to amusement, but on 
Thursday a number of important busi- 
ness matters were dispatched. Election 
of officers took place on Friday, Joseph 
N. Weber of New York being the unani- 
‘mous choice for president, in which ca- 
pacity he has served the organization 
since 1901, with the exception of one 
year. Owen Miller of St. Louis was 
elected secretary for the eighteenth con- 
secutive year. At Saturday’s session a 
resolution was presented asking that 
“this convention go on record as in favor 
of that democracy as expressed by the 
President being applied to Ireland.” <A 
vote was taken which resulted in an 
overwhelming majority in favor of ex- 
punging this resolution. It was said that 
should the resolution be passed it would 
disrupt the musicians’ organization in 
Canada. Resolutions of thanks to their 
hosts were adopted by the delegates. 
Chicago was the unanimous choice for 
next year’s convention. 

Before the adjournment of the Satur- 
day session resolutions were passed ask- 
ing the government to make the “Star- 
Spangled Banner” the legal national 
anthem, and that laws be drafted and 
passed to cover the playing and use of 
the anthem. The delegates also gave a 
hearty welcome to Victor Herbert, the 
composer, who asked the musicians’ aid 
in having hotels pay royalties when com- 
positions by A. F. M. members are 
played there. W. E. C. 





CLOTHES PROBLEM 
AS VIEWED BY 
CHRISTINE MILLER 























Christine Miller in One of Her Favorite 
Concert Gowns 


One of the well dressed artists 
on the concert stage not included in 
MUSICAL AMERICA’S recent symposium 
on “What Woman Shall Wear” is Chris- 
tine Miller, the popular American con- 
tralto. Miss Miller does not believe in 
a “uniform dress,” a la Leginska, but she 
does believe in an individual style suited 
to her personality and type. 

Though her concert gowns have been 
the subject of much admiring comment, 
Miss Miller does not spend much time or 
energy on the clothes question, for the 
simple reason that she doesn’t have to. 
Just as the successful top-notcher in the 
business world employs specialists in va- 
rious branches to do his work for him, 
so has Miss Miller solved the problem. 
And the solution is—her modiste. 

After a short period of experimenting, 
the charming contralto discovered a 
maker of gowns who was also an artist 
and a creator. To her she simply ex- 
presses her desire for a gown—and 
Aladdin-like it takes form, Miss Miller’s 
only contribution being her signature on 
a check. Sometimes she may suggest the 
color scheme she wants followed and al- 
ways she insists upon simple, soft lines. 





The French Tubercular Soldiers’ Com- 
mittee last Sunday sent to France $7,000, 
half of the proceeds of the John McCor- 
mack concert at the Hippodrome. The 
committee issued a statement thanking 
Mr. McCormack and Messrs. Wagner and 
McSweeney for their services. 


FESTIVAL SOLOISTS 
CAPTIVATE LOWELL 


‘‘Aida’’ Given by Chorus Under 
Hood, Supported by Boston 
Festival Orchestra 


LOWELL, MAss., May 9.—The Lowell 
Choral Society, Eusebius G. Hood, con- 
ductor, gave a performance of Verdi’s 
“Aida” in concert form last evening at 
Keith’s Theater. The title réle was sung 
by Grace Bonner Williams; Alma Beck 
was Amneris; Rhadames, Lambert Mur- 
phy; Amonasro, Bernard Ferguson, and 
the parts of Ramfis and the King were 
taken by William Gustafson. The Bos- 
ton Festival Orchestra gave good sup- 
port. The performance was a praise- 
worthy one throughout. The work of the 
chorus of over 150 singers was of a high 
standard. Mr. Hood’s conducting was 
authoritative and wholly in keeping with 
the traditions. 

For her superb handling of the role 
of Aida Mrs. Williams won a triumph 
both vocally and interpretatively. In 
the final aria of Act 1 she rose to dra- 
matic heights in her convincing delivery 
of the air, “May Laurels Crown Thy 
Brow.” Into the aria, “My Nitive Land” 
of Act III, she infused a spirit of deep 
pathos, while her splendid singing in the 
duet that followed with Amonasro was 
one of the distinctive features of the per- 
formance. 

Mr. Murphy was a most convincing 
Rhadames. His splendid singing of 
“Celeste Aida,” crowned with a ringing 
B flat, won great applause for him. His 
voice of virile and resonant quality served 
him well in the exacting requirements. 

Miss Beck portrayed Ammneris with au- 
thority and intelligence, exhibiting a con- 
tralto voice of extraordinary compass 
and surpassing quality. 

Mr. Ferguson made an intensely ‘dra- 
matic Amonasro, with the virility and 
magnitude of his robust baritone voice. 

Mr. Gustafson, the bass, sang the mu- 
sic of the King and the Priest in a 
straightforward manner, maintaining its 
proper dignity, showing a bass voice 
rich in quality and skilfully controlled. 


The audience completely filled the 
large auditorium. 
Conductor Hood was congratulated 


upon the smooth, uninterrupted and care- 
fully prepared performance. The pleas- 
ure of the performance would have been 
enhanced, however, had some brief in- 
termission been granted. W. H. L. 


DEFER CINCINNATI PROGRAM 





Chalmers Clifton’s Going to Training 
Camp Sets Back Conservatory Event 


A new Symphonic Poem by Harold 
Morris, a young composer who has been 
studying this year with Walter Henry 
Rothwell, will be heard this fall, when 
the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 
celebrates its fiftieth anniversary. The 
anniversary celebration had originally 
been set for June, when the programs 
were to have been conducted by Chalmers 
Clifton, leader of the St. Cecilia Club of 
Boston. Mr. Clifton’s recent acceptance 
in the Officers’ Reserve Corps has made 
necessary the change in the anniversary 
dates. 

Mr. Morris’s poem is a fine melodic es- 
say with striking rhythms and careful 
workmanship. The composer has written 
a number of other pieces, notably two 
Sonatas, that show that he adheres 
strictly to form without losing spon- 
taneity. Mr. Morris’s compositions have 
not as yet been published, and the pres- 
entation of his Poem on the Cincinnati 
programs will mark the first perform- 
ance of his work beyond private recital. 





CHARLOTTE FESTIVAL 
A NOTABLE EVENT 


Anna Case, Frieda Hempel, Marti- 
nelli and Metropolitan Opera 
Orchestra Participate 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., May 17.—Char- 
lotte’s desire to obtain the best in music 
was illustrated when the guarantors of 
this year’s Charlotte Music Festival se- 
cured such artists as Anna Case, 
Frieda Hempel, Giovanni Martinelli and 
the Metropolitan Grand Opera Orches- 





tra, under the direction of Richard 
Hageman. 
From the time of the announcement 


of these attractions enthusiasm ran high, 
and success seemed already assured. 

Miss Case was in splendid voice and 
sang with great ease. Charles Gilbert 
Spross accompanied her and Miss Case 
complimented him by singing his ‘Will 
o’ the Wisp” as an encore. Miss Case 
sang “The Star-Spangled Banner” with 
full orchestra and her rich, resonant 
tones rose high above it, filling the huge 
auditorium. 

The conducting of the orchestra by 
Richard Hageman was superb. 

The May Festival was a success from 
all viewpoints and there is much hope 
that it may become an annual event. 

ELOISE DOOLEY. 
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BUFFALO’S BRILLIANT FESTIVAL 
NOT FINANCIALLY SUCCESSFUL 


Deficit of This Year’s Event the Largest in the History of the Fes- 
tivals—Some Matters of Policy-——-Conductor Webster Achieves 
Brilliant Results with Chorus—-Triumph for American Singers 
in Various Concerts—-Stock’s Orchestra Wins Ovation 


UFFALO, N. Y., May 20.—The ninth 

annual May Music Festival, which 
was held the evenings of May 17-18-19, 
was, artistically considered, a splendid 
achievement. Financially viewed, it was 
a great disappointment to the guarantors, 
the deficit being the largest in festival 
history. While there were several con- 
tributory causes to this big deficit, the 
one to be most seriously considered is that 
the May Festival is in a manner an anti- 
climax to a full musical season. The past 
season especially was prolific in musical 
offerings of unusual worth; most of the 
concerts were well patronized, in several 
instances seating and standing room be- 


ing at a premium. There have been in~ 


addition at least twenty free concerts 


given by the municipality, there have 
been concerts given in the public schools 
of the city and there is now the big Com- 
munity Chorus to be reckoned with. Fif- 
teen years ago, Buffalo occupied a very 
inconspicuous place on the musical map; 
its musical growth has been prodigious 
and healthy and its place to-day musi- 
cally considered, is important. It is well 
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to observe the musical progress of a town 
when exploiting such a thing as a music 
festival, with its involved pecuniary risk 
and if the May festivals are to be an 
annual event in Buffalo, it is felt that the 
manner of carrying them on must be 
changed. Autres temps, autres moeurs. 

The Philharmonic Chorus around which 
the festivals have been built put to its 
credit this year some very beautiful work. 
The esprit de corps has been admirable 
and in consequence Andrew Webster has 
been able to accomplish musical results 
that must be a source of great satisfac- 
tion to him, for he has worked with whole- 
hearted devotedness throughout the sea- 
son. The tonal balance of the chorus this 
year was exceptionally fine. In the chorus 
part of Debussy’s “Blessed Damozel,”’ 
light and shade, certainty of attack and 
richness of quality were ever in evidence. 
The same may be said of the Hadley 
chorus, “The Fairies.” The singing of 
the “Elijah” choruses, the second evening 
of the festival reached a high water mark 
of intrinsic worth. It was uplifting in 
its beauty. The Moussorgsky chorus 
“Joshua,” as well as “Unfold Ye Portals,” 
from Gounod’s “Redemption,” were sung 
on the closing night of the festival, with 
the same fidelity to detail and with a 
spontaneity that showed an authorita- 
tive understanding. The share of the 
chorus in the artistic success of the fes- 
tival is a happy event to record. 


Triumph for Americans 


While there were no great box office 
favoriteS engaged this year the soloists 
who took part were all singers of splen- 
did worth, with two exceptions Amer- 
icans; singers that make their compa- 
triots proud of them. At the first eve- 
ning’s concert, May Peterson, soprano, 
sang the incidental soprano solo in the 
Debussy chorus with a delicate spiritual 
insight into its meaning and with lovely 
tone. It reflected great credit on her in- 
telligent understanding of the elusive sub- 
ject. Sophie Braslau sang as a solo 
number “O, Mio Fernando” from Doni- 
zetti’s “La Favorita,” with opulent tone 
and refined style. In response to insistent 
applause, she sang the “Brindisi” from 
“Lucrezia Borgia.” She also sang with 
feeling a small solo part in the “Blessed 
Damozel” of Debussy. Another soloist 
of the first evening was Jan Sickesz, the 
pianist, who played the piano Concerto 
No. 4, in C Minor, of Saint-Saéns, with 
mastery of style and care as to detail. 
Mr. Sickesz was many times recalled, but 
refused to play an encore. 

The Chicago Symphony Orchestra, un- 
der the expert direction of Frederick 
Stock, has been one of the potent attrac- 
tions of the festivals since their incep- 
tion in 1909. Its program numbers the 
first evening were “Euryanthe” Over- 
ture, Weber, “A Dance Rhapsodie,” 
Delius, and the symphonic poem “Fin- 
landia” Sibelius, which were beautifully 
played. The orchestra also lent valuable 
assistance in the Saint-Saéns Concerto 
under Mr. Stock, as well as in the two 
choral excerpts under the direction of 
Mr. Webster. 

The second evening, Mendelssohn’s 
“Elijah” was sung with a notable group 
of soloists, including Mabel Garrison, so- 
prano, Sophie Braslau, contralto, Paul 
Althouse, tenor, and Clarence Whitehill, 
baritone. A more beautiful performance 
of this oratorio has never been given 


here. Standing well to the fore ground 
in dramatic intensity, sincerity and im- 
pressiveness was the Elijah of Clarence 
Whitehill, it was a masterpiece of dra- 
matie singing. Paul Althouse was im- 
pressive in the tenor part, clean cut 
enunciation and beauty of tone being 
constantly in evidence. Mr. Althouse’s 
voice has improved greatly since he last 
sang here and he uses it with much more 
freedom. Miss Garrision, heard for the 
first time here, was a constant delight; 
her lovely, unforced voice production and 
the poise and certainty of her singing in 
the “Hear Ye Israel,” were most satis- 
fying. Sophie Braslau in the contralto 
part was admirable; her solo “Oh Rest in 
the Lord,” was particularly fine. It was 
a memorable evening of great achieve- 
ment by four American singers. The 
orchestra under Mr. Webster’s direction 
did most satisfactory work. 

The last evening of the festival pre- 
sented as soloists Miss Garrison and 
Johannes Sembach, the Metropolitan 
Opera tenor. Miss Garrison sang the 
great aria from Mozart’s “Magic Flute,” 
surmounting its difficulties with con- 
summate ease. Her command of the art 
of colorature seems limitless, the flute- 
like purity of her upper voice making 
the aria’s rendition a thing long to be 
remembered. Miss Garrison was ac- 
claimed after it and obliged to grant en- 


cores. Mr. Sembach sang two Wagner 
airs, “Lohengrin’s Narrative” and the 
“Prize Song’. from the “Meistersinger.” 
Both airs were fine examples of lyric 
art and both were true to Wagnerian 
traditions. Mr. Sembach was recalled 
many times and obliged to sing encores. 
Mr. Stock and his men received an ova- 
tion, which was well deserved. 


Blind Hear Concert 


Elmwood Music Hall, where the festi- 
val was held, was gay with its drapings 
of bunting and flags. The “Star-Spangled 
Banner” was sung at the beginning of 
each evening’s concert. One of the kindly 
things done to give pleasure to the un- 
fortunate, was the gift of $50, by Fred 
McLennan, the press agent of the Phil- 
harmonic Society, to enable some of the 
blind students in the Institute in Batavia, 
to attend the performances. The 
festival book was again attractively 
gotten up and was the work of H. Tracy 
Baleom, one of the Philharmonic direc- 
tors. 





LAWRENCEVILLE, N. J.—W. Lawrence 
Cook of Worcester, Mass., who was 
graduated from the New England Con- 
servatory of Music of Boston last June, 
has been chosen instructor of music Mm 
the Lawrenceville School. 











ZOELLNER QUARTET 





The STRING QUARTET that makes a DIRECT APPEAL 


‘An ensemble and unity of artistic purpose rarely found.’”’-—Boston Herald. 








WHAT AMERICA THINKS 


New York 

‘“‘A most remarkable combination of talent in 
the same family.’’—Hvening Mail. 

‘‘Admirable characteristics in the Zoellners’ 
playing are unanimity, rhythmical precision, a 
smooth quality of tone and fluency of execution.”’ 
—Press. 

Boston 

“The Zoellners were particularly sympathetic 
in rendering Debussy, and called up the spirit of 
Beethoven in a way that seldom happens. As an 
ensemble the Quartet was exceptionally fine, ease 
of technic and sensitive subordination and em- 
phasis of parts led them to work together as one. 
Mile. Zoellner filled her place in the performance 
with great efficiency and extraordinary intelli- 
gence.’’—Transcript, Dec. 10, 1915. 


Chicago 

*‘The Zoellner Quartet made its Chicago début 
yesterday afternoon at the Fine Arts Theatre. 
There is remarkable uniformity of spirit which 
is an astonishfng trait. There is uniformity of 
tone and of technical skill. The minuet (Hadyn) 
and the finale of the Beethoven are commended 
heartily for their rhythmic vitality, and the De- 
bussy interpretation—the Andantino especially— 
was the object of warm praise.’’—Daily Tribune, 
Jan. 17, 1916. 

Kansas City, Mo. 

‘“‘The Zoellners bring to their work a warmth 
and intimacy that no great quartet which ever 
visited us has achieved.’’—Times. 


New Orleans 
“The organization was one whose superior has 
not been heard in this city. The understanding 
is perfect and the most difficult rhythms are 
carried through with the utmost precision.’’— 
Times-Picayune. 











Tour booking rapidly for next season. 
HARRY CULBERTSON, 5474 University Ave., Chicago 


WHAT EUROPE THINKS 


Berlin 
“The Zoellner Quartet has a perfect ensemble, 
technic and a splendid sense of rhythm.’’—Dvte 


Signale, Berlin. 

‘They have a perfect ensemble. This quartet 
is an extremely well balanced one.’’—Berliner 
Tageblatt, Berlin. 


Louvain, Belgium 
“The Zoellner Quartet was the organization 
which gave last night the 91st annual concert 
for the Table Ronde of the University. That 
which characterizes this group of artists is a 
marvelous ensemble and a great care of nuances.’’ 
—Journal de Louvain. 
Bruges, Belgium 
“This quartet has the virtues of perfect in- 
tonation, vigor of attack, dynamic balance and, 
above all, unity of sentiment.’’—Handelsblad, 
Bruges. 


Brussels, Belgium 

“On Tuesday evening the Zoellner Quartet, 
father, daughter and two sons, inscribed on their 
program the Franck and Debussy Quartets. The 
executants gave these two quartets a _ distin- 
guished interpretation which brought forth tre- 
mendous applause. Much decision, ensemble and 
expression are qualities that the Zoellners bring 
to light,’’—-L’Independance Belge, Brussels. 

‘“‘By their perfection of technic, nuances and 
ensemble, the Zoellners can lay claim as being 
one of our foremost ensemble groups. They play 
together as one conscious thought.’’—Journal de 
Bruxelles, Brussels. 


Antwerp, Belgium 
“This brilliant quartet has an astounding en- 
semble, a fine, rich sonorous tone, and always 
playing with deep feeling and understanding.’’— 
Le Matin d’Anvers, Antwerp. 


For open dates address: 

















years.’—New York Sun. 


ness.”—New York Times. 


Globe. 








Exclusive Direction: 


EMMA ROBERT 


“One of the few great voices that have come before the public in recent 


“A gift for interpretation, for conveying the essential significance of 
her songs, for differentiating their moods and emotional expressive- 


“Intense feeling and a clear purpose in the expression of it.”—Boston 





“Humor touched with intelligence.”—Chicago American. 


“Versatility and felicity of touch enable her to captivate in light, 
humorous and gay selections.’—Toronto Globe. 


Miss Roberts has been engaged for the Norfolk (Conn.) Festival, June 6 


JOHN W. FROTHINGHAM, Inc., Aeolian Hall, New York 


THE CONTRALTO 
“WHO HAS EVERYTHING” 


“A charming personality, which greatly assists her rich contralto in 
winning her hearers.”-—Washington Evening Star. 
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WISCONSIN TEACHERS DEVISE NEW 
PLAN TO SECURE MUSIC CREDITS 





Association’s Convention at Sheboygan Adopts Suggestion of the 
Retiring President, Liborius Semmann, That State Be Divided 
into Districts and That Each District Perfect Organization to 
Establish Credit System in Its Schools 


HEBOYGAN, WIS., May 12.—The 
annual convention of the Wisconsin 
State Music Teachers’ Association was 
held here May 7 to 10. One of the many 
fruitful results of the meeting of the 
State music teachers was a practical 
plan of procedure to obtain credit for 
music as a major study in State schools. 
The plan was put forward in an ad- 
dress by Liborius Semmann, who retired 
at this meeting after serving three con- 
secutive terms as president of the asso- 
ciation. Dean Semmann suggested di- 
viding the State into districts and elect- 
ing district vice-presidents, each district 
officer to perfect an organization and 
work for school music credits in the dis- 
trict assigned. 

“We will not soon achieve our aim,” 
said Dean Semmann, “unless we bring 
our demands directly to the attention of 
school boards in some such way. The 
district vice-president by his knowledge 
of local conditions and his personal in- 
fluence should be best able to represent 
our claims to school boards and get ac- 
tion on music credits. With proper or- 
ganization and the power of the State 
association back of a district vice-pres- 
ident he should prove well nigh in- 
vincible. Resolutions must be supple- 
mented by work and organization to get 
the results we want.” 


Put Into Effect at Once 


The plan was adopted and will be put 
into effect by. the association at once. 

The earnest, practical nature of the 
convention activities was well exempli- 
fied in the program for the opening day, 
which was given over to examinations. 
Twenty-seven teachers presented them- 
selves as candidates for licentiate and 
associate certificates and the examina- 
tions were conducted by a board of fif- 
teen at Eagle Hall, where the conven- 
tion was held. 

The practical examinations on Mon- 
day were followed Tuesday morning by 
those in history, pedagogy, theory and 
harmony. The opinion was given that 
the results were more satisfactory than 
before and the examiners were enthu- 
_siastic. Placing the examinations first 
on the program was a happy thought 
and appreciated, as it enabled the candi- 
dates to profit by the sessions of the 
convention proper, which opened Tues- 
day afternoon. 

Rae Albrecht tendered the keys of 
the city to the teachers in his address 
of welcome. Dean Semmann responded. 
The rest of the afternoon afforded time 
to appoint nomination, resolution and 
meeting-place committees. .In the eve- 
ning there was a recital given by ad- 
vanced students of members of the asso- 
ciation, an event as far reaching in ef- 
fects as delightful to the teachers. The 
eight students of piano, violin and voice 
who took part were selected alphabetic- 


ally; in showing the work and methods - 


of teachers and interesting students in 
the work of the association, the recital 
was marked by teachers, one of the most 
important things ever done by the organ- 


ization. The recital was followed by a 


reception. 
Give “Redemption” 


Another event of striking interest was 
the performance of Gounod’s “Redemp- 
tion” after the reception, by the She 
boygan Choral Union. This organiza- 
tion is a community chorus and was sup- 
ported in the performance by a com- 
munity orchestra, both under the direc- 
tion of Theodore A. Winkler, supervisor 





Mrs. Estelle Hall Reade, Who Succeeds 
Liborius Semmann as President of 
Wisconsin State Music Teachers’ 
Association 


of public school music in Sheboygan. 
The quality and musical intelligence 
shown in the work of the chorus and 
orchestra was a most agreeable surprise 
to the audience, which responded with 
an ovation. The soloists were amateur 
singers, with perhaps one _ exception, 
Alexius Baas, baritone, of Milwaukee, 
and all well merited the encomiums they 
received. 

The program of discussions and papers 
was set for 9.30 Wednesday morning; 
much confusion in regard to time re- 
sulted from Sheboygan’s “daylight” 
schedule, some teachers arriving an hour 
late and amazed they were not on time. 
All, however, were eager for this section 
of the activities and the papers were 
heard by a large audience. A fascinat- 
ing. and scholarly illustrated lecture, 
“Psychology and Its Relation to Music,” 
was given by Prof. Joseph Zastrow of 
the University of Wisconsin. This was 
followed by a talk by Mrs. John Fuller 
Sweeney of Chicago, former president 
of the Wisconsin association and student 
of the famous English pedagogue, Tobias 
Matthay. Mrs. Sweeney gave a discern- 
ing review of the teaching methods of 
Matthay and played a short program 
to illustrate the points made. 


Board of Trade Backed Convention 


Diversion followed in the form of an 
auto drive through the city, arranged for 
by the Sheboygan business men. The 
board of trade of Sheboygan defrayed 
all local expenses of the convention. 

The business meeting was placed for 
Wednesday afternoon. A concert, which 


preceded the meeting, was given by 
Charles W. Dodge, Milwaukee, a veteran 
teacher of the State, who gave in gen- 
uinely brilliant style and sweep Beetho- 
ven’s “Appassionata” Sonata. His de- 
livery of the sonata won the admiration 
of the visitors. Later Mr. Dodge was 
presented with an honorary fellowship 
certificate in recognition of his valuable 
service to music as a teacher and con- 
cert artist. 

The recital was followed by the elec- 
tion of officers, the following being 
chosen: President, Mrs. Estelle Hall 
Reade, Ripon College of Music; vice- 
president, Dr. Charles Mills, director 
University of Wisconsin music school; 
secretary, Mrs. Georgia Hyde, Madison; 
treasurer, Mrs. Annie Heilman, Merrill. 
Other officers are Theodore A. Winkler, 
Sheboygan, chairman program commit- 
tee; Harry Packman, La Crosse, chair- 
man local committee; Elizabeth Buehler, 
Madison, chairman board of examiners. 

The new members of the board of 
examiners are Dean Liborius Semmann, 
Milwaukee, piano department; Ralph 
Rowland, Milwaukee, violin; Elizabeth 
Hearding, Delafield, and Ella Fink, Wau- 
watosa, voice; Dr. Charles Mills, organ; 
Theodore A. Winkler, public school mu- 
sic. After the election the discussions 
were principally concerned with exam- 
inations for standardization of the pro- 
fession. 

Wednesday evening an enjoyable con- 
cert was given by Leila Holterhoff, the 
blind soprano, of New York City, and 
Allen Spencer, pianist, of Chicago, and 
former president of the Illinois State 
Association of Music Teachers. Both per- 
formers were well received. Mr. Spen- 
cer gave a splendid account of his mu- 
sicianship. 


Demonstrate School Music 


The sectional meetings were held 
Thursday morning. One of the interest- 
ing features of the convention was pro- 
vided by Theodore A. Winkler in con- 
nection with the discussions on public 
school music; under his direction a dem- 
onstration was given by high and grade 
school students of what can be accom- 
plished in music study in the schools, the 
students presenting a cantata; the per- 
formers wore appropriate costumes. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Bintliff, director of the 
Ripon School of Music, was chairman of 
the piano section meeting; a paper was 
read by Bertha Klingholz, Manitowoc; 
Hermann Hartmann, chairman of the 
violin section, presented Waldemar von 
Geltch, violinist, University of Wiscon- 
sin, who read a valuable paper; Alexius 
Baas, baritone, Milwaukee, read a paper 
on vocal teaching, the discussions being 
directed by Elizabeth Herding, Delafield, 
chairman of the section; Peter Dykema 
was chairman of the organ section: a 
paper of interest was read by Elizabeth 
Bintliff. The afternoon session heard a 
stimulating explanation of the “Dr. Day 
System of Harmony” by Dr. Charles 
Mills, the harmony section being pre- 
sided over by Irene Eastman, Madison, 
who spoke on “Some By-ways in Har- 
mony.” 

In Mr. Dykema’s paper he reported on 
the work planned for the coming year 
and discussed music in the rural schools, 
and how standards may be measured. 
Lillian Watts reported encouraging prog- 
ress in the matter of credits for music 
in high schools and announced that a 
determined campaign will be carried on 
to interest school superintendents in the 
music credit course of studies outlined. 


Superintendent’s Aid 


Miss Watts stirred great interest in 
the announcement that several superin- 
tendents had already proposed that the 
Wisconsin Association committee on high 
school credits hold a joint meeting with 
the superintendents of schools. The re- 
port of the committee on credits pre- 


sented by Miss Watts was the source of 
much encouragement to the teachers. 

The concluding business was the re- 
port of the resolutions committee, which 
voted the thanks of the association to 
Mr. Winkler in appreciation of his valu- 
able aid in perfecting local arrangements 
for the successful convention. 

At the close of the sessions a rising 
vote of thanks was extended Liborius 
Semmann, retiring president, for his in- 
valuable service in directing the aggres- 
sive policy of the association in behalf 
of music, and in originating during his 
three terms as president many note- 
worthy ideas to bring music before the 
public and advance the cause of the pro- 
fession, Mr. Semmann has proved a re- 
markable executive, an able organizer 
and untiring worker. 

J. E. MCCARTHY. 


SEAGLE TO RESUME HIS 
SCHOOL AT SCHROON LAKE 


Anton Hoff Engaged for the Baritone’s 
Summer Classes—Enrollment at 
Colony Begins 


Oscar Seagle, the baritone, will end his 
professional activities for the season 
shortly and go to his summer home at 
Schroon Lake, N. Y. He has been booked 
by his western managers for a number 
of engagements in the West next season. 
As usual, Mr. Seagle’s summer school 
will be a mecca for artists and teachers. 
A valuable addition to the colony will be 
Anton Hoff, the conductor and coach. 
Among the artists and teachers who have 
already indicated their intention of join- 
ing the colony are: 








Mrs. M. F. Bellman, Rockford, Ill. ; Florence 
Boyer, Nashville, Tenn.; Mrs. George Bar- 
rell, Buffalo, N. Y.; Ethel Best, Cal.; Miss 
Crosby, Memphis, Tenn.; Mrs. F. G. Crowley, 


Columbus, Ohio; A. Y. Cornell, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Lawrence Flinn, Springfield, Ill. ; 
Glenn Friermood, Indianapolis, Ind.; Edith 
Flickinger, Council Bluffs, lowa; Miss J. G. 


Griffith, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Edgar Howerton, 
Durham, N. C.; Mme. Rosina Van Dyck, New 
York City; Cecile Hill, Indianapolis, Ind. ; 
Pearl Johnson, St. Paul, Minn.; Harold Kel- 
logg, Dallas, Tex.; Mrs. T. W. Lewis, New 
York City; Miss E. Lee, Cal.; Paul Lundy, 
Natoma, Kan.; Leonora Miller, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; Marian McClelland, Decatur, 
Ill.; Mrs. E. Moyer, Indianapolis, Ind.; Stella 
Lea Owsley, Denton, Tex.; David A. Soder- 
quist, New York City; Ray Slater, Boston, 
Mass.; Sarah Savery, New York City; 
Frances Seddon, St. Paul, Minn.; Mrs. Sid- 
ney Thayer, Haverford, Penn.; Mrs. Mary H. 
Thompson, Peoria, Ill.; Mrs. A. G. Thomas, 
New Orleans, La.; Harold Van Duzee, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. ; Esther White, Summit, N. J.; 
Clara Williams, Minneapolis, Minn.; Flor- 
ence Watkins, New York City; Charlotte 
Warren, Buffalo, N. Y.; Myrna Wright, St. 
Paul, Minn.; Harriet Casady, St. Paul, Minn. : 


Mrs. L. A. Soward, Dayton, Ohio; B. G. 
Grenfell, Glasgow, Ky.; Jessie Lynde Hop- 
kins, Galesburg, ‘Ill.; Mrs. Beach, Galesburg, 
Ill.; Mrs. W. E. Harrington, Tyler, Tex. ; 
Mary W. Hatcher, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Flor- 
ence P. Ledger, Hartford, Conn.; Daisy 


Cantrell, Glens Falls, N. Y.; 


Cecil Wright, 
Glens Falls, N. Y.; 


Mary Goode Royal, Day- 


ton, Ohio; Fredarieka Green, Decatur, IIL; 
Ruth Easton Hipple, Des Moines, Iowa; 
Mrs. O. H. Muehler, Memphis, Tenn.; Mrs. 
J. W. Canada, Memphis, Tenn. ; Rose Swartz, 


Albany, N. Y. 


“The Canterbury Pilgrims” to Be Re- 
tained in Metropolitan Repertory 


Reginald De Koven and Giulio Gatti- 
Casazza have signed contracts whereby 
“The Canterbury Pilgrims,” the opera 
by Mr. De Koven and Percy MacKaye, is 
to be continued in the repertory of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company during the 
season of 1917-1918. 





MADAME 


ADELINA ARMOND 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Available for OPERA, CONCERT, RECITAL, ORATORIO 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION AND COACHING 
in English, French, Italian, German, Russian and Polish 


For further information address: Mme. Armond’s Secretary, 
100 West 80th St., N.Y. Phone Schuyler 7480 











ELIZA 


Engaged for the Messiah at Ocean Grove, N. J., July 21st. 


BETH WOOD 


CONTRALTO 


Sole Management: FOSTER & DAVID, 500 Fifth Ave., New York 











‘CHAS. E. GALAGHER 





The American 














Concert 
On Tour with ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Address: Jessie B. Hell, Bureau of Fine Arts, 426 Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago, Ili. 


Oratorio 


Opera 


Booked solid until November 1, 1917 
Personal address: Auditorium Hotel, 
Chicago, Iil. 
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CATHOLIC SINGERS OF 
PHILADELPHIA UNITE 


Montani Conducts His ‘‘Flag’’ 
Song—Savoy Troupe Gives 
““Gondoliers”’ 


Bureau of Musical America, 
10 South Eighteenth Street, 
Philadelphia, May 21, 1917. 


RADITIONAL Irish.melodies, includ- 
ing many rarely heard songs, com- 
prised a most delightful program given 
by the Catholic Choral Club under the 
direction of Nicola A. Montani in the 
Academy of Music last Thursday eve- 
ning. This organization, the members 
of which are recruited from various 
Catholic Church choirs, showed such 
splendid training and interpretative skill 
under its efficient director as to merit the 
great applause it received from the large 
audience in attendance. An _ original 
composition by Mr. Montani, entitled “My 
Flag and Your Flag,” was among the 
featured choral numbers. It was sung 


with stirring effect and exceptional tonal 
quality. Other numbers given spirited 
rendition included the following: 





“The Meeting of Waters,” an Old Irsh air, 
by Thomas Moore, arranged for four-part 
chorus by Christopher O’Hare; ‘Widow 
Machree,” arranged for four-part male chorus 
by Victor Herbert; ‘“‘Kate Kearney,” arranged 
for three-part women’s voices by Max Vog- 
rich; ‘‘My Thousand Times Beloved,” arranged 
by C. Milligan Fox and a Victor Herbert ar- 
rangement of “The Cruiskeen Lawn.” 


Catherine Sherwood Montani, who pos- 
sesses a soprano of rare purity and mel- 
lowness, gave convincing interpretations 
of several ballads, one of the most pleas- 
ing being “Sweet Tipperary,” by Mr. 
Montani. David Griffin, with a rich bari- 
tone, made an_ excellent impression 
through his expressive interpretation of 
“Over the Hills to Mary,” by Agnes 
Clune Quinlan. Miss Quinlan, herself an 
accomplished pianist of distinguished 
ability, was heard in numbers by Lover, 
Scott and a Percy Grainger arrangement 
of “The Leprechaun’s Dance,” by Stan- 
ford. John O’Malley, a promising young 
tenor, contributed songs by O’Hare and 
Thomas. The able accompanists were 
Katherine O’Donnell, Emma _Steeble, 
Elizabeth Michel and Mrs. Anna O’Brien. 

The Masque of American Drama, a 
spectacular production written by Prof. 
Albert Trombly, with music by Reginald 
De Koven, was given nightly presentation 
all of last week in the Botanical Gardens 
of the University of Pennsylvania. 
Aside from the histrionic part intended 
to illustrate in pantomime American his- 
tory from before the Revolution to the 
present time, the music shares equal im- 
portance in the production. Mr. De 
Koven has kept the requirements well in 
mind. He has written colorful music 
that serves as a tonal background for the 
dramatic and scenic effects of the 
Masque. Wassili Leps kept the colossal 
assemblage well in hand by his skillful 
conducting. 

An exceptionally creditable perform- 
ance of Gilbert and Sullivan’s “The 
Gondoliers” was given last Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday evenings by the 
Savoy Company in the Broad Street 
Theater. The principals employed in its 
presentation deserve praiseworthy men- 
tion for their clever impersonations 9¢ 
the various réles. The majority of them 


would pear favorable comparison with 
seasoned professionals. Histrionically 
and vocally, their work was most satisfy- 
ing. Those who deserve especial mention 
for their excellent portrayals include 
Charles Francis Ward, Oswald F. Blake, 
Clarence C. Brinton, William R. Keech, 
Leslie Wells Joy, Elsie Morris Brinton, 
Elizabeth Harrison, Dorothy W. Dins- 
more and Mary Besson. John S. Brad- 
way, Donald Jenks, Harry C. Boden, 
Susan D, Funston, Marie L. Starr, Flor- 
ence Shoemaker and Marion P. Toulmin 
gave adequate support in congenial réles. 
The work of both chorus and dancing 
corps was noteworthy features and the 
scenic environment revealed pleasing at- 
mospheric color. Camille W. Zechwer 
was the society’s capable musical con- 
ductor and Joseph Craig Fox its authori- 
tative stage director. M. B. SwAAB. 





BOSTON MUSIC-LOVERS’ CLUB 
ENDS SUCCESSFUL SEASON 


President Commends Contributions to 
MacDowell Fund—tTribute Paid 
“Musical America’s” Editor 


Boston, MAss., May 12.—The Music 
Lovers’ Club, Edith Noyes-Greene, presi- 
dent, held the last concert of this season 
in Steinert Hall last Monday morning, 
with an attendance that completely filled 
the hall. The features of the program 
were the singing of Martha Atwood- 
Baker, soprano, and the piano playing of 
Alice Eldridge. 

Mrs. Baker, accompanied by Herbert 
Carrick, an artist-pupil of Mme. Greene, 
sang a group of French and English 
songs by Leroux, Faure, Del Riego, Had- 
ley and Mabel Daniels. Her lovely voice 
and skilled interpretative ability were 
greatly admired. She sang Del Riego’s 
“Thank God for a Garden” with inimit- 
able charm. 

Miss Eldridge gave works by Liszt and 
E. R. Noyes. She is an excellent pianist 
and convincing artist. With Jacques 
Hoffman, violinist, Miss Eldridge later 
played admirably the Grieg C Minor 
Sonata. 

The remainder of the program con- 
sisted of songs by Edith Poole, contralto, 
and Albert Whittemore, tenor, with 
Amelia Dyer and Mme. Greene supply- 
ing piano accompaniments. 

Mme. Greene thanked the club mem- 
bers and friends for their liberal con- 
tribution toward the maintenance of the 
MacDowell art colony at Peterborough, 
N. H. She assured the audience that 
Mrs. MacDowell would be an honor guest 
at one of the early fall meetings of the 
club, when she would address the mem- 
bers regarding the MacDowell Associa- 
tion. In closing Mme. Greene paid high 
tribute to MUSICAL AMERICA’S editor, 
John C. Freund, “whose work in the 
fostering and encouraging of native tal- 
ent and of Americans in music had been 
of inestimable value to us all.” 


Ww. E. be 








Mme. Fremstad to Devote Summer to 
War Relief Service 


Olive Fremstad, the famous prima 
donna, left New York the end of last 
week for her summer home at Bridgton, 
Me., where she will remain until her con- 
cert tour opens in the fall. The great 
singer is giving herself these days to re- 
lief work for the United States govern- 
ment and is knitting sweaters and socks 
for the soldiers with her entire house- 
hold. Up in Maine she has had planted 
the largest garden that she can and will 
raise produce in great quantities. 














IN PIILADELPHIA STUDIOS 











Bureau of Musical America, 
10 South Eighteenth Street, 
Philadelphia, May 22, 1917. 


N enjoyable piano étude recital was 

given by Dorothy Kroll in Presser 
Auditorium last Friday evening. Miss 
Kroll, who is an advanced pupil of 
Charles Westel, was heard in an exact- 
ing program of difficult works, all of 
which she played with admirable skill 
and artistic conception. Mr. Westel was 
heard in an interesting discourse upon 
“The Development of the Etude.” 


* o* * 


Pupils of W. Warren Shaw are fre- 
quently heard in many important musical 
events. Elizabeth “Patti” Harrison, 
Leslie Joy and Oswold Blake are three 
talented singers who received their train- 
ing from him, and who won favorable 
comment for their distinguished work in 
the Savoy Opera Company’s recent pro- 


duction of “The Gondoliers” in the Broad 
Street Theater. 


* * * 


Pupils of the Leschetizky School of 
Piano Playing, Harold Nason, director, 
were given opportunity of showing their 
mature talents and splendid musicianship 
at the annual concert given in the Acorn 
Club last Wednesday afternoon. A well 
chosen and varied program served to 
demonstrate their promising work as 
piano soloists of the near future. The 
concert was marked by several pleasing 
vocal numbers, well sung by pupils of W. 
Warren Shaw, head of this department. 


* * x 


Dorothy Johnstone Baesler, harpist, 
presented a number of her gifted pupils 
in recital last Saturday in the ballroom 
of the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. Their 
work received enthusiastic encourage- 
ment from the large audience in attend- 
ance, M. B. SWAAB. 


WOMEN RAISE FUNDS 
FOR HERTZ ORCHESTRA 


New Auxiliary for San Francisco 
Association—-Organ Series 
Proves Profitable 


Bureau of Musical America, 
1101 Pine Street, 
San Francisco, May 15, 1917. 


O arouse new interest in the work of 
the San Francisco Symphony, Wil- 
liam Sproule, president of the San Fran- 
cisco Musical Association, has begun a 
movement that is expected to bring prac- 
tical results. Under his direction a 
woman’s auxiliary has been organized, 
with Lena Blanding as president and 
Mrs. M. C. Sloss and Mrs. Joseph A. 
Donohoe, vice-presidents, to assist in 
raising the funds needed for the support 
of the orchestra. Among the 200 mem- 
bers of the new organization are Mrs. 
Henry J. Crocker, Mrs. Jesse Lilienthal, 
Mrs. Louis F. Monteagle, Mrs. Walter 
Scott Franklin, Mrs. Ashton Potter, Mrs. 
Mark Gerstle and Mrs. M. C. Potter. 
Judging from present appearances, the 
orchestra will be continued through next 
season. 

Edwin Lemare, the city organist, 
played to an audience of about 3000 per- 
sons last Sunday afternoon, his program 
including the Bach Fugue in G Minor, 
Schumann’s “Traumerei,’”’ Mende ssohn’s 
“Spring Song,” the “Marche Corteége” 


from Gounod’s “Reine de Saba,” an ar- 
rangement of the woodland music from 
Wagner’s “Siegfried” and Nevin’s “‘Nar- 
cissus.” The organ recitals are prov- 
ing profitable, in contrast with the con- 
certs by the new municipal orchestra, 
which show a deficit of $1300 up to date. 

Use of the new organ is virtually pro- 
hibited to all except the official organist 
on account of a special fee of $500 fixed 
by the supervisors. Manager Green- 
baum wished to add an organ number to 
the program in which Kreisler and Zim- 
balist appeared with the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra, but the supervisors in- 
sisted on the $500 charge for even the 
single number, although the full rental 
was being paid for the Auditorium, and 
so the organ was not heard. The argu- 
ment of the governing board was that 
if the patrons at the big symphony con- 
cert were permitted to hear the great 
instrument on that occasion they could 
not be expected to attend the Lemare 
ten-cent recitals. ° 

Fritz Kreisler’s farewell recital in 
Scottish Rite Auditorium, on Thursday 
evening, attracted a capacity audience. 
Uda Waldrop played the accompani- 
ments. 

On Sunday evening the Pacific Musical 
Society observed Mothers’ Day by giving 
a concert in the Palace Hotel ballroom 
for the benefit of the Red Cross, with 
the program given by the following: 


String ensemble of the Pacific Musical 
Society, with Samuel Savannah, director ; 
Dorothy May Lennon, with Benjamin Moore 
at the piano; Catherine Carver, piano; 
Yvonne Landsberger, violin, with Mrs. Nathan 
J. Landsberger at the piano; Alice Mayer, 
piano; Brooks Parker, flute, Louis Nova at 
the piano; Dorothy May Lennon, with Ben- 
jamin Moore at the piano; Elsa Ruegger, 
‘cello, with Mrs, William Henry Banks at the 
piano; Vocal Ensemble of the Pacific Musi- 
cal Society, Beatrice Becker and Walter 
Wenzel at the piano, with Albert Elkus, 
director. 


Elsa Ruegger’s ’cello numbers were a 
delight. This distinguished artist is now 
a permanent resident of San Francisco 
and she and her husband, Edmond Lich- 
tenstein, the violinist, occupy leading po- 
sitions in musical circles. Miss Ruegger 
is in great demand for recitals through- 
out the West. 

The Five Slavonic Folk-songs, adapt- 
ed by Joseph Suk, sung by the chorus 
under the direction of Albert Elkus, and 
the Mozart Serenade, by the String En- 
semble under the direction of Samuel 
Savannah, were gratifying examples of 
the society’s musical activities. Cath- 
erine Carver is a child pianist, about 
eight years of age, who has frequently 
been heard in public and who shows 
much talent. 

Albert Elkus, piano; May Mukle, 
’cello, and Eugenia Argiewicz Bem, vio- 
lin, went to Sacramento last week and 
gave a concert for the Saturday Club. 

The first of Nikolai Sokoloff’s sum- 
mer symphony concerts is announced for 
Sunday afternoon, June 3, at the Cort 
Theater. 

At a recent concert in Orosi by the 
Reedley Chorus, under the direction of 


L. W. Harvey, the results of the public 
school training were gratifyingly dis- 
played by the Reedley High School Or- 
chestra and the Reedley High School 
Quartet. There were additional num- 
bers by Mrs. L. W. Harvey, soprano; 
Thomas Moffatt, tenor; Mrs. Ernest 
Eymann, violinist, and a vocal quartet, 
Mrs. J. C. Strayer, Beatrice McLaren, 
Leo Taylor and Mr. Harvey. 

The Schubert Club of Sacramento, 
giving a concert in Woodland, included a 
choral number by H. J. Stewart in its 
interesting program.. Mrs. Luther Bea- 
man, soprano; Mrs. Clyde Brand, con- 
tralto, and Albert Barber, tenor, were 
the soloists, appearing with chorus of 
mixed voices, under the direction of Ed- 
ward Pease. 

“Hansel and Gretel,” an operetta fol- 
lowing the fairy story, was presented in 
the Fresno Normal School Auditorium a 
week ago by the Normal School students. 
Charlotte Collins, a special student at 
Fresno, and formerly school supervisor 
of music in Pueblo, Col., wrote the music. 
Edna Orr James of the Fresno Normal 
faculty prepared the libretto. This was 
the cast: 


Hansel, Raymond Hatfield; Gretel, Eva 
Wakefield; Stepmother, Elizabeth Warner ; 
Stepfather, Alfred Gregory; Sandman, Her- 
bert Vincent; Will-o’-the-Wisp, O. J. Wood- 
ward; Witch, Leatha Sheppeard; Queen of 
the Flowers, Ruth Wahlberg; The Owl, Byron 
Bolfing; The Rabbit, Frank Waterman; The 
Squirrel, Lloyd Spears. 


Choruses consisted of dew fairies, 
flower fairies and gnomes. Especially 
interesting numbers, according to the re- 
ports that have come to me, were the 
Will-o’-the-Wisp Song, the Flower Song, 
the Gnome Chorus and the Dew Fairy 
Chorus. 

Mary Lichthardt of Sacramento com- 
posed the music of “The U. C. Farm 
School Song,” which has been officially 
adopted by the University of California 
boys at the experimental farm, Davis. 
The words are by Jack Unsacker, one 
of the students. : 

B. P. Miller’s project of a California 
Opera School, for which subscriptions 
from prominent persons in all parts of 
the State were asked, has been tempor- 
arily set aside on account of the war 
conditions. THOMAS NUNAN. 





GIVE “MARTHA” IN ENGLISH 





Creditable Performance by Melamet 
Opera Class at Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, Mp., May 11.—The per- 
formance of Flotow’s “Martha,” sung in 
English at Albaugh’s Theater last night 
by the Melamet Opera Class, was the 
most creditable production that the local 
singers have ever given. David Melamet, 
who conducts this opera class—the mem- 
bership including professional singers 
and vocal students—has ably demon- 
strated his ability to impart the require- 
ments of operatic singing. Last night’s 
presentation was unusually smooth and 
the principals displayed vocal as well as 
histrionic ability. The singing of Louise 
Schurchardt as Lady Harriet was fresh, 
pliant and pleasing; Anna Baugher sang 
the réle of Nancy vivaciously and with 
professional poise. The male réles were 
adequately sung by Brison C. Tucker as 
Lionel, Harry K. Rosenberger as Plunk- 
ett and John F. Osbourn as Sir Tris- 
tram, the latter being very satisfactory 
with his touches of humor. The small 
parts were sung with success as were 
the choruses. Through the careful at- 
tention given by John Baling, the per- 
formance as a whole took on scenic in- 
terest far surpassing the usual amateur 
performance. 

A recital of interest took place at 
Mount Vernon Place Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, Tuesday evening, May 8, 
the participants being Esther Cutchin, 
pianist, and George Pickering, tenor. A 
program of exacting compositions gave 
the audience much pleasure. The recital 
was for the benefit of the American Red 
Cross. A feature of the program was 
the reproduction of interpretations of 
classic pieces by famous artists on a new 
reproducing piano. F. C. B. 





Marvine Maazel Earns Honors in Pitts- 
burgh Concert 


Marvine Maazel, gifted young New 
York pianist, won favor recently in a 
concert at the Young Men’s Hebrew As- 
sociation in Pittsburgh, when he ap- 
peared there, playing Chopin’s B Flat 
Minor Scherzo, the G Minor Rachman- 
inoff Prelude, the C Sharp Minor Cho- 
pin Valse and Rubinstein’s Valse Ca- 
price in E Flat. His playing was 
marked by excellent technical facility, 
understanding and _ generally artistic 
taste. His audience applauded him to 
the echo and forced him to add extra 
numbers to his list. 
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PEABODY STUDENTS 
IN CLASS ASSEMBLY 


Three Hundred Pupils Appear— 
Quote ‘Musical America’? On 
War-Work of Artists 


BALTIMORE, MD., May 18.—More than 
three hundred young musicians, students 
in the various classes of the Preparatory 
Department of the Peabody Conservatory 
of Music, May Garrettson Evans, super- 
intendent, appeared in the Class Night 
Assembly, in the main hall of the con- 
servatory on Thursday evening, May 17. 
The assembly was an innovation, being 
the first of its kind given at the con- 
servatory. Its success was marked and 
pointed in every phase to the efficient 
management in the preparatory depart- 
ment. 

The program opened with Mendels- 
sohn’s March in D, played by the Junior 
Orchestra, under the direction of Franz 
C. Bornschein. This served as a pro- 
cessional for the classes as they marched 
into the large hall. The rhythm classes 
of Henrietta Holthaus and Ruth Lem- 
mert, the latter interpreting, gave inter- 
esting demonstrations of what is being 
taught in this department. Following 
this, the children’s singing classes, under 
Elizabeth Gminder, gave some charming 
songs. The boys’ singing classes and the 
older girls’ singing classes, under the 
leadership of Henrietta Baker Low, dis- 
played their training to the delight of 
the audience. The operetta class, con- 
ducted by Elizabeth Albert, gave a 
number of Japanese choruses, with pic- 
turesque costume effects. In the presen- 
tations of the dancing classes, under the 
supervision of Gertrude Yingling, the 
audience found remarkable interest. The 
tiny girls’ class interpreted “The Robin” 
with expressive simplicity, this being 
done to piano accompaniment by Mary 
Ware. 

The assembly closed with community 
singing under Mrs. Low’s direction, the 
numbers including “Baltimore, Our Bal- 
timore” and “The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner.” A feature of the printed program 
was a quotation from MUSICAL AMERICA, 
repeating the statement made by Ernest 
Hutcheson that the mission of the artist 
during these eventful times was in help- 
ing, through the appeal of music, to re- 
store human fellowship. 

“The Japanese Girl,” by Charles Vin- 
cent, an operetta of a pleasing nature, 
was sung by the local ensemble class of 
the Preparatory Department of the Pea- 
body Conservatory, under the leadership 
of Elizabeth Albert, on Saturday eve- 
ning, May 19, in the East Hall. The 
cast was as foHows: Mildred Booze, 
O Hanu San; Edna Meyer, O Kitu San; 
Florence Keller, O Kayo San; Dorothy 
Riech, Chaya; Edna Kaufman, Nora 
Twin; Doris Blum, Dora Twin, and Erna 


Pielka as Miss Minerva Knowall. 
>. <<. wi 








Mabel Preston Hall Soloist in Festival 
at Elgin, Il. 


CHICAGO, May 19.—Mabel Preston 
Hall, dramatic soprano of the Chicago 
Opera Association, has been engaged as 
soloist with the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra at Elgin, Ill., May 30. Miss 
Hall’s big, dramatic, velvety voice has 


been greatly liked both in concerts and’ 


in her appearances in opera in Chicago. 
This engagement is a direct result of the 
success she attained at her Chicago re- 
cital in the Blackstone Theater - < aiee 





C. W. Cadman and Cecil Fanning Col- 
laborate on Two Songs 


Charles W. Cadman, the composer, and 
Cecil Fanning, the baritone, have col- 
laborated on a song, “The Doeskin 
Blanket,” inscribed to the Indian Prin- 
cess Tsianina and which she will add 
to her répertoire next fall. A song com- 
posed by Mr. Cadman, with words by Mr. 
Fanning, “If I Could Bring You My 
Dreams,” has just been published. Mr. 
Fanning has been singing the number 
from manuscript, under the title “Ab- 
negation.” 





A benefit is to be given at the New 
York Hippodrome on Sunday evening, 
May 27, for the fund to erect a Statue 
of Liberty in Russia as a gift from the 
people of America. Mme. Frances Alda, 
Mischa Elman and other artists are to 
appear. 
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Chorus of Albany School Children Grouped to Represent the American Flag. To the Left of the Director, Maud Mann Rucker, 


Is Superintendent R. W. Cowart and Mrs. Herman Troup at the Piano. 


Music of Albany, Ala. 


LBANY, ALA., May 4.—Under the 
able direction of Maud Mann Rucker, 
supervisor of music, the entire school 
system of over a thousand pupils sang 


rousingly and as one voice “The Star- 
Spangled Banner,” on May Day. 

During the march the entire system of 
five schools stopped at Wheeler’s Park 


where Miss Rucker from her improvised 
stand, the cannon, directed the entire 
throng in singing “America,” and to the 
strains of “The Star-Spangled Banner,” 
Major Bassett raised Old Glory. 

Miss Rucker is very successful in win- 
ning the good will of the pupils and her 
enthusiasm and ability are shown in the 
success and co-operation that have re- 


Inset: 


Maud Mann Rucker, Supervisor of 


sulted from her work. Besides the huge 
chorus, Miss Rucker has a Glee Club of 
about a hundred voices and a popular 
Girls’ Sextet. Miss Rucker is a-niece 
of Congressman Rucker of Missouri. 
After the march, the chorus sang “The 
Star-Spangled Banner,” “America,” “Co- 
lumbia the Gem of the Ocean” and 
“Dixie” in flag formation. A. Z. 





KNEISEL’S PUPILS 
“SERENADE” HIM 


Plan Musical “Surprise” To 
Mark Close of Violinist’s 
Public Career 


Amid the many honors that have been 
paid to Franz Kneisel during the last 
few months following the announcement 
that he was bringing his public career 
to a close this year, nothing more sig- 
nificantly illustrated the esteem in which 
he is held than the “surprise” given him 
on Sunday evening, April 29, by his 
pupils. Kneisel pupils from all over 
the country came to New York and met 
at the violinist’s house. He was invited 
to dine at the home of his former pupil, 
Olive Mead, first violinist of the Olive 
Mead String Quartet, and while he was 
away the pupils gathered at his house. 
Toward nine o’clock Mr. Kneisel walked 
back to his house with Miss Mead and 
as he came up the steps heard violin 
playing fortissimo coming from his 
house, the windows being all thrown 
open. Within were some thirty Kneisel 
pupils, playing the Haydn Serenade in 
a four-part arrangement for violins. 

It was a memorable reunion and the 
pupils presented their revered master 
with a valuable table, which, it is under- 
stood, he will use in his work in the 
future, when he will devote himself to 
completing many volumes of technical 
works for the violin. One of the fea- 
tures of the evening was a composition 
especially written for the occasion by 
Samuel Gardner, the brilliant young vio- 
linist, entitled “Sounds from Blue Hill 
Village—Musical Movie for Fiddles.” 
The piece represents what one used to 
hear in Blue Hill, Me., Mr. Kneisel’s 
summer home, when the Kneisel pupils 
lived together in the summer and all did 
their practicing of different violin com- 
positions at the same time. Mr. Gard- 
ner has composed the work for violins in 
four-part writing and it was performed 
by the Kneisel pupils. Unfortunately, Mr. 
Gardner could not be present, as he was 





away on tour. In it he has used frag- 
ments of the famous violin études of 
Kreutzer and Rode, often as accompany- 
ing figures, while the themes of the Men- 
delssohn, Beethoven, Lalo, Brahms and 
other concertos are set contrapuntally in 
relief against the étude fabric. 

Among the Kneisel pupils present were 
Olive Mead, Oswald Garrison Villard, 
editor of the New York Evening Post; 
Louis J. Bostelmann of the faculty of 
the Institute of Musical Art; Carl H. 
Tollefsen, violinist of the Tollefsen Trio; 
W. F. Krafft, one of the first violins 
of the New York Philharmonic Orches- 
tra; Joseph Knecht, formerly second con- 
certmaster of the Metropolitan Orches- 
tra and now conductor of the orchestra 
at the Waldorf-Astoria; Helen Jeffery 
and Henriette Bach, both gifted young 
concert violinists. There were also pres- 


ent Mischa Elman, Edouard and Gaston 
Dethier, Frank Damrosch and Willem 
Willeke, Hans Letz and Louis Svecen- 
ski of the Kneisel Quartet. 


Guy Maier to Conduct Summer Classes 
at Kezar Lake, Me. 


Boston, MAss., May 18.—Guy Maier, 
the young pianist of this city, who has 
enjoyed a conspicuously successful con- 
ceftt season, both as soloist and in two- 
piano recitals with Lee Pattison, will 
spend the summer at Kezar Lake, Me., 
where he will conduct a class in piano- 
forte instruction. Mr. Maier will pres- 
ent his pupils here in recital at Jordan 
Hall on June 4, in the afternoon, and 
will shortly thereafter take up his work 
at the delightful Maine resort. 

WwW. HL. 











Otto A. Graff 


Otto A. Graff, conductor of the New 
York German Liederkranz, died of pneu- 
monia at his home in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
on Wednesday, May 9, after a brief ill- 
ness. He conducted the final concert of 
the season of the Liederkranz on Sun- 
day evening, April 15, concluding his 
third year of service as conductor of the 
society, and was shortly after taken to 
his sick-bed. 

Mr. Graff was born in Philadelphia on 
Sept. 10, 1870. His father was an opera 
singer, Jacob Graff. With his parents 
he came to New York as a boy and was 
educated here. For twenty years he 
acted as assistant conductor of the 
Liederkranz and when Arthur Claassen 
left in September, 1914, he was elected 
conductor of the chorus. During the 
musical season just closing the Lieder- 





kranz celebrated its seventieth jubilee 
and the elaborate program presented at 
this concert was conducted by Mr. Graff 
with notable results. He was for twelve 
years organist of the St. Petri Church 
on Bediord Avenue, Brooklyn, where his 
work was highly prized. 

He is survived by his parents, his 
wife, two sons and two brothers and a 
sister. The funeral services were held 
at his home on Friday evening, May 11. 
The male chorus of the Liederkranz, 
which he had so often conducted, sang 


several numbers. The interment was 
at Greenwood Cemetery the following 
day. 





W. B. Hodgson 


W. B. Hodgson of Toronto, a brother 
of Leslie Hodgson, the gifted pianist, has 
been killed in action with a Canadian 
infantry regiment, as recorded in an offi- 
cial announcement from Ottawa on May 
14. Besides his activities as a pianist 
and teacher, Leslie Hodgson has been for 
several years a special contributor to 
MUSICAL AMERICA, 





Edward St. John Brenon 
“dward St. John Brenon, father of 
the late Algernon St. John Brenon, 
music critic of the New York Telegraph, 
died on May 14 at his home in Clapham, 
England, at the age of seventy-five. Mr. 

St. John Brenon was a journalist. 
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Utica, N. Y.—M. Joseph Hahn has re- 
signed from the position of musical 
editor of the Utica Observer. The posi- 
tion will be filled by Miss Dickinson of 


Utica. 
* a * 


NEw BRITAIN, CONN.—Theron Wolcott 
Hart, organist, gave his final recital of 
the season in the First Congregational 
Church on May 20. He was assisted by 
Herbert E. Anderson, violinist. 

* * * 


OKLAHOMA CITy, OKLA.—A meritori- 
ous program was given by Mary Cooke, 
pianist, pupil of Charles Haubiel, on 
Friday evening, May 11. Beethoven, 
Chopin and Liszt offerings were given. 

* * * 


PEEKSKILL, N. Y.—The Women’s Mu- 
sical Club presented a MacDowell pro- 
gram on May 14. Leo Schultz, ’cellist, 
and Albert von Doenhoff, pianist, were 
the soloists, May 4, at the Euterpe mu- 


sicale. 
* ~*~ * 


New YorkK.—Prof. Samuel A. Baldwin 
gave another of his free organ recitals 
at the College of the City of New York 
on Sunday afternoon, May 13. His fine 
program contained works by Tschaikow- 
sky, Saint-Saéns and others. 


* * * 


LOUISVILLE, Ky.—David Sapirstein, the 
pianist, has been playing at a local vaude- 
ville house during the past week. His 
offerings were of a classic nature, with 
which he made an impression that was 
distinctly favorable. 

* * * 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y.—The Russian 
Symphony Orchestra and Emma Roberts 
and John Powell in joint recital will 
form two of the numbers in the course 
which Carrol G. Smythe will present to 
his subscribers here next season. 

* * * 


SACRAMENTO, CAL. — The Saturday 
Club ended its twenty-four season with 
a concert in which Eugenia Argiewicz- 
Bem, violinist; May Mukle, ’cellist, and 
Albert Elkus, pianist, appeared in a 
program of exceptional merit. 

* aa * 


ANN ARBOR, MicH.—Mrs. George B. 
Rhead of the University School of Mu- 
sic, gre department, is president of the 
newly organized Ann Arbor Matinée Mu- 
sicale. Mrs. Rhead recently gave a re- 
cital in Pattengill Auditorium. 

* * & 


CLEVELAND, OHI0.—Muriel Abbott has 
located in Cleveland and has had great 
success with several clubs and. churches 
here. Miss Abbott has appeared as as- 
sisting artist at Edwin Arthur Kraft’s 
organ recitals in Trinity Cathedral. 


* * * 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y.—Pupils of the 
Schenectady Conservatory of Music gave 
a recital recently at the German Meth- 
odist Church, assisted by the new violin 
ensemble class of Clarence Philip, and 
by the pupils of Walter Haff of Amster- 
dam. 


*» * * 


DANVILLE, VA.—Edith Farley and 
Dorothy East, pupils of Hattie Philips, 
gave a graduation piano recital at the 
Randolph-Macon Institute on Tuesday, 
May 14. They were assisted by Thomas 


Carter, violinist, and Ashby Raine, 
basso. 

* * * 
PITTSBURGH, PA. — Mrs. Gertrude 


Sykes King, soloist and director of music 
in the First Methodist Protestant Church 
of Pittsburgh, will be absent during the 
month of June. She will be soloist with 
Fairman’s Concert Band for three weeks 
in Philadelphia, after which the band 
and soloist will fill an engagement in At- 
lantic City. 
+ * * 

New HAVEN, COoNN.—An “Old Folks’ ” 
concert, under the auspices of the Young 
Ladies’ Aid Society of the First M. E. 
Church, West Haven, on May 11 attract- 
ed a large audience. Earl F. Johnson 
directed a chorus of forty voices, and the 
soloists were Mrs. Rachael L. Evarts, 
Mrs. Reuben Franklin, Mrs, Edgar 
Brown, Priscilla Stannard, Mrs. John 
Haste and Frederick White. 





Boston, May 19.—The Bostonia Sex- 
tet Club, C. L. Staats, director, has been 
engaged to assist the choral club of the 
Skidmore School of Arts, Saratoga, N. 
Y., in a concert, June 11. The club will 
have a number of appearances through- 
out the East in the early fall. 

x * * 

PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Edith Walton 
Hamlin’s younger pupils gave a piano 
recital in Presser Auditorium on May 12, 
the following being heard: Annie Clark, 
Ruth Garrison, Lillian Marks, Jean 
Francis, Dora Marks, Harold Clair, 
Miriam Clair, Given Hughes, Ruth James 
and Margaret Francis. 

* * * 

New YorkK.—Ethel Merritt, soprano; 
Marion Carter, soprano and reader; En- 
rico Schneider, basso; Carl Peterson, 


tenor, and Alois Trnka, violinist, gave a° 


pleasing musicale at a Riverside Drive 
residence on Thursday evening, May 10. 
Irene Christine Hall and Israel Joseph 
were the accompanists. 

* * * 


New HAvEN, CoNN.—Pupils of the 
Neighborhood House Music School gave 
a recital on May 13, at the residence of 
Mr. and Mrs. Samuel A. York. A fea- 
ture was the informal address delivered 
by Arthur Farwell, director of the East 
Side Music School Settlement in New 
York. 

* * * 

ALLENTOWN, Pa.—The pupils of~Mrs. 
Mae D. Miller gave a successful recital 
in Gernerd Hall, May 14. Mrs. Miller’s 
class of thirty-three pupils showed the 
best of training. A feature was the first 
appearance of Ada Grimison, harpist. 
Elloda Kemmerer accompanied at the 
piano. 

* * * 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Pupils of Mrs. 
Susan Hawley Davis gave their annual 
vocal recital on May 18 in the Stratfield. 
There were heard Mrs. Ada Tuck Whit- 
aker, soprano; Mrs. Ella Harrington 
Donelly, contralto; Alvin Boss, tenor, 
and Alois Havrilla, basso. Herbert Cut- 
ler was the accompanist. 

* * * 


OKLAHOMA CiTy, OKLA.—Henry Grey 
McNeil, pianist, a pupil of Alfred Price 
Quinn, was presented in piano recital on 
Monday evening, May 7. The program 
was interesting and very well given. The 
Ladies’ Music Club gave its last program 
of the season on “Modern and American 
Music,” Saturday afternoon, May 12. 

* * * 


MALDEN, Mass.—Edward L. Mc- 
Arthur, baritone and musical director of 
the Copley Quartet of Boston, was re- 
cently re-engaged for the thirteenth con- 
secutive time as musical director of the 
Schubert Club of Male Voices. Mr. Mc- 
Arthur will begin his eighth season as 
director of the Malden Musical Club this 
fall. 

K * * 

WoRCESTER, Mass.—A pleasing con- 
cert by the pupils of Rudolf Nagel, ’cell- 
ist, was given recently in the assembly 
hall of the Hultman-McQuaid Conserva- 
tory. About 150 persons heard the pro- 
gram, which presented Katherine Hickel, 
Florence Brewer, Mrs. Arthur Kelly, 
Ruth Hurlburt, Emily Jackson and Molly 
Posselt.° ° 


* * * 


ALBANY, N. Y.—Lydia F. Stevens 
gave an organ recital at St. Anthony’s 
Church, Howe’s Cave, May 15, assisted 
by Jeanette Reller, soprano, and Mrs. 
William J. McCann, contralto, of Albany. 
Piano pupils of Fred W. Kerner, assist- 
ed by Albert Nimms, ’cellist, gave a re- 
cital at the Kerner studio. The Mendels- 


sohn Concerto in G Minor was played by. 


Henrietta Knapp, with Mr. Kerner at 
the second piano. 
* * * 


JERSEY City, N. J.—Lucia Forrest 
Eastman contributed some pleasing harp 
solos at the invitation recital given in 
the Bergen Lyceum recently, when Car- 
men de La Rosathe gave a program of 
interpretative dances. The dancer had 
the accompaniment of Conal C. O’Quirke, 
pianist; Marco Peyrot, ’cellist, and Louis 
Dumont, violin, each of the _ instru- 


mentalists giving solo numbers during 
the evening. Hazel Minerva Lee gave 
two groups of songs. 


LAKEwoop, N. J.—Directed by Helen 
Knox Spain, a patriotic concert was 
given on May 4 for the benefit of the 
Y. W. C. A. library fund. National 
songs, sung in chorus, patriotic dances 
and squad drills comprised the program. 
Mrs. N. McDonald was the accompanist. 

* oe * 


BENNINGTON, VT.—The Girls’ Glee 
Club and the High School Orchestra gave 
a pleasing concert in High School Hall 
on May 18. They were assisted by the 
choir of the Second Congregational 
Church, E. E. Bottom, director, and by 
Mrs. George Keeseman, organist. Vera 
Suter, soprano soloist of the choir, gave 
several delightful numbers. 

* * * 


NEw YorRK City.—A concert to aid the 
children’s orthopedic ward of the Post- 
Graduate Hospital was held recently in 
the ballroom of Mrs. Vincent Astor’s 
home, 840 Fifth Avenue, New York. The 
concert was under the auspices of the 
ladies’ auxiliary of the hospital and 
netted about $2,500... Mme. Gabrielle 
Gills, soprano; Mrs. Henry Murdock 
Ward, violinist, and Salvatore de Stef- 
ano, harpist, were heard. Francis Moore 
was the accompanist. 

* * ok 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—At the annual 
luncheon of the Woodman Choral Club, 
given recently at the University Club, 
Brooklyn, a short musical program was 
given by Mrs. John Black Harris, violin- 
ist; Mrs. Albert Reeves Norton, soprano; 
Mrs. Nan Reid Parsons, contralto, and 
Mrs. Florence Brown Laskey, pianist. 
Addresses were made by R. Huntington 
Woodman, the distinguished leader of the 
club; Mrs. ‘William E. Whitlock, toast- 
master, and the new president, Mrs. 
Harry C. Edwards. 

* * * 


WARREN, OHI0O.—The 189th program 
presented by the forces of Dana’s Musi- 
cal Institute was an event of May 16 
and took the form of a pupils’ recital. 
The soloists of the evening were Merrill 
Mace, Grace Johnson, Frieda M. Serr, 
Karl Shisler and L. V. Ruhl. The D. M. 
I. Orchestra, Lynn B. Dana, leader, with 
Michael Banner as the violin soloist, pre- 
sented the opening program at the Kent, 
Ohio, State Normal School on May 22, 
the concert marking the opening number 
in the Normal School May Festival. 

* * * 


ALBANY, N. Y.—May Melius was re- 
elected president of the Monday Musical 
Club at its annual meeting. The other 
officers elected were: Vice-president, 
Lydia F. Stevens; second vice-president, 
Mrs. James H. Hendrie; secretary, Eliza- 
beth J. Hoffman; treasurer, Mrs. Wen- 
dell M. Milks; directors, Mrs. Raymond 
N. Fort, Mrs. H. S. Bellows, Mrs. George 
D. Elwell and Esther D. Kenneston. A 
recital was given May 7 in St. Andrew’s 
Hall by Edward C. Hinkleman, violinist, 
assisted by Blanche S. Mundt, soprano, 
and Frederick Bowen Hailes, pianist. 

* ~ * 


ALBANY, N. Y.—A musicale was given 
at the First Christian Church on May 
14 in which the Harmony Club Mandolin 
Orchestra, under the direction of Helen 
Sperry, took part. The soloists were 
Josie Long, contralto, accompanied by 
the orchestra, and Bertha M. Burbank, 
soprano, accompanied by Elizabeth 
Knapp. The Choral Society of the Tab- 
ernacle Baptist Church gave a concert, 
May 15, under the direction of C. Bern- 
ard Vandenburg, organist. Janet Lind- 
say, violinist, assisted. The Club accom- 
panist was William L. Widdemer. 

* a * 


SAN JOSE, CAL.—The Redpath-Horner 
Chautauqua ended its second visit to 
this city, the musical features showing 
a decided improvement this year. The 
Althea Players, the Metropolitan Men 
Singers, Ellis’s Hawaiian Musicians, 
Walter Jenkins, baritone, and his ac- 
ouny ee pianist, Mlle. Madeleine 
Archinard; Harrison Keller, violinist, 
and Stewart Wille, pianist, presented 
good programs. Peggy Hill and Ruby 
Norman appeared in songs and instru- 
mental numbers and a good performance 
of “Pinafore” was given, with Marie 
Horgan as Buttercup. 

* * * 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y.—The closing mu- 
sicale of the season was given at the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, 
May 15, with the program in charge of 
Emma Cox. Those who took part were 
Mrs. Margaret Heffernan, contralto; 
Edith Stephens and Emma Cox, pian- 
ists; Ray A. Young, tenor, and Mary 
Helen Brown, soprano. Mrs. Ray A. 
Young was accompanist. Assisting the 
Mohawk Dramatic Club at its entertain- 
ment at the Scotia Baptist Church were 
Ethel Thomas, soprano; Mrs. M. J. Phil- 
lips, contralto; Edith and Magdalene 
Stephens, pianists; R. MacDonald, tenor, 
and Harry Holden, bass. 


Troy, N. Y.—The pupils of Charles B. 
Weikel of the faculty of the Troy Con- 
servatory of Music gave a song recital 
last week at the Conservatory Hall. 
Those who took part were Norma Van 
Surdam, Helen Warner, Frank I. Tet- 
rault, Clara Aiken, Rosina Fritz, J. Ray- 
mond Lobdell, James H. Sayles and W. 
Frank Purcell. The accompanists were 
Adelaide MacDonald, Margaret Wolff 
and Grace M. Greene. 

* * * 

PotTspAM, N. Y.—The Potsdam Nor- 
mal Orchestra, Richard M. Tunnicliffe, 
director, gave its annual concert in the 
local opera house on May 8. The assist- 
ing artist was Ruth Thayer-Burnham, 
mezzo-contralto. Lois Munger, violinist; 
Lawrence McIntyre, clarinetist; Ellen 
Hetchler, viola, and Paul Oliver, flautist, 
also provided solos. The program was 
highly engaging. Mrs. Charles H. Sis- 
son, Helen Hosmer and Mary Lucey 
acted as accompanists. 

* ¢ 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y.—The choir of the 
Union Presbyterian Church gave a con- 
cert May 7, under the direction of Ber- 
nard R. Mausert, organist and choir- 
master. Solos were given by Grace E. 
Smith, soprano, and Elmer Wiese, tenor. 
A trio, for violin, ’cello and piano, was 
played by Edward Rice and Mr. and Mrs. 
Harold Mott-Smith. A pastorale by 
Guilmant, for piano and organ, was con- 
tributed by Edith Knight and Mr. Mau- 
sert, and the latter was heard in a group 
of organ numbers. 

* *x eo 

HARTFORD, CONN.—A concert by the 
Asylum Hill Church Choir, under the 
direction of Edward F. Laubin, was 
given at Unity Hall on May 8. The first 
part of the program consisted of 
Coleridge-Taylor’s “Hiawatha’s Wed- 
ding Feast,” miscellaneous numbers com- 
pleting the program. Solo numbers were 
sung by Rhea L. Massicotte, soprano; 
Herbert P. Stedman, tenor, and Frederic 
H. Kenyon, bass. Mr. Laubin accom- 
panied as well as directed his choir, and 
obtained satisfactory results. A good- 
sized audience attended the piano recital 
given by R. Augustus Lawson’s pupils 
in Unity Hall on May 1. The performers 
were Towena Poole, Vincent G. Scully, 
Jr., and Mattie Maislen. 

* * * 


_ WASHINGTON, D. C.—Madison Hall en- 
joyed a recital, May 17, when Mary 
Helen Howe, coloratura soprano, gave a 
program of songs and operatic arias be- 
fore the graduating class. Her group of 
American songs won immediate favor 
and included “The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner,” “Hush-Song,” James;~“To Thee,” 
Howe-Williams, and “Will 0’ the Wisp,” 
Spross. A concert was given recently at 
Studio Hall by Myron W. Whitney, bari- 
tone; Flora McGill Keefer, soprano, and 
Mary Carlisle Howe, pianist. Those who 
furnished the excellent program for the 
National Library for the Blind recently 
were Alwarda Casselman, piano; Mrs. 
Joseph M. Stoddard, soprano; Chester 
La Follett, violin; Mrs. Edyth M. 
Brosius, harp; Edward M. Chamberlain, 
bass, and readings with musical settings, 
C. W. O’Connor. 
* * * 

Boston.—The annual musicale of 
Lambda Chapter, Sigma Alpha Iota of 
the New England Conservatory of Mu- 
sic was given May 7. The program was 
presented by Claude A. Williams, Mary 
Crawford, Laura Newell, Marjorie 
Schadt, Marie Thompson, Mrs. Charlotte 
Griffiths Ryan and Florence Griffin. The 
accompanists were Arthur Shepherd of 
the faculty and Helen Thompson. 
Claramond Thompson, contralto, and 
Helene Tardivel, pianist, gave a joint 
recital in the Recital Hall, New England 
Conservatory of Music, May 10. Elsie 
Luker accompanied Miss Thompson in 
her songs. Both young artists were 
warmly applauded. The Fox-Buona- 
mici School of Pianoforte Playing, Felix 
Fox and Carlo Buonamici, directors, pre- 
sented a large class of pupils in recital 
at Wesleyan Hall, May 11. 


* * * 


WORCESTER, MaAss.—A novel program 
given by performers on strings only 
pleased an audience of nearly 300 per- 
sons in G. A. R. Hall on May 5. The 
numbers were given by twenty-three 
pupils of Mrs. Cora Whitney Davis, 
teacher of violin, assisted by Ruth. Berry, 
cellist, and Frances Barrett and Mrs. 
Jennie Newcomb Berry, pianists. . Sev- 
eral delightful numbers were given by 
the string orchestra of sixteen young 
members. Those of Mrs. Davis’s pupils 
who played were Mildred Barrett, Rose 
Bullock, Ear! Berry, Pauline Cross, 
Edith Childs, Alfred Emanuelson, John- 
son Glass, Norman Holt, Elinor Hollis, 
Carolyn Hollis, Bertha Hawes, Alice 
Jennings, Flora Jaques, Marion Pratt, 
Hazel Rose, Jesse Smith, Jr.; Marguer- 
ite Soper, Roma Snyder, Helen Thomp- 
son, Malcolm Travers, Ralph Wheelock, 
Eunice Wheeler and Mildred Wolfe. 
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Changes and additions to this schedule 
should reach the office of Musical America 
not later than Saturday of the week preced- 
ing the date of publication. 


Individuals 

Austin, Florence—Hartford, Conn., May 28; 
Springfield, Mass., May 30. 

Baker, Martha Atwood—Natick, Mass., 
June 1; Lynn, Mass., May 30; Montpelier, Vt. 
(Festival), June 7 and 8; Lockport, N. Y., 
Oct. 4. 

Bennéche, Frieda—Southern tour in June. 

Breyn, Simon—Gadsden, Ala., May 26. 

Chernlavsky, Leo, Jan and Mischel—Christ- 
chureh, May 26; Gore, May 28; Dunedin, 
May 29; Invercargill, May 30; Dunedin, May 
31 and June 2 

Dadmun, Royal—Evanston, Ill., May 28. 

De Gogorza, Emilio—Evanston, IIl., June 2. 

Ferguson, Bernard—Montpelier, Vt. (Fes- 
tival), June 7 and 8. 

Galli-Curci, Amelita—Evanston, Ill., May 
29. 

Garrison, Mabel—Norfolk, Conn., June 4. 
Gluck, Alma—Evanston, IIl., June 2. 
Graveure, Louls—Evanston, Ill., May 28. 

Gunn, Kathryn Platt—Brooklyn, May 27, 
June 1. 

Heyman, Katherine Ruth—New York City, 
May 28. 

Howell, Dicie—Montclair, May 31; Chapel 
Hill, N. C. (Conference), June 12. 

Ingram, Frances—Evanston, Ill., May 28. 

Kaiser, Marie—Milwaukee, May 26; Evans- 
ton, Ill., May 28. 

Karle, Theo.—Cincinnati, June 1. 

Kreidlier, Louis—Chicago, May 27; Bethle- 
hem (Bach Festival), June 2; St. Louis 
(‘Alda’), June 5, 7, 9. 

Land, Harold—Yonkers, N. Y., May 28. 

Lindquest, Albert—Evanston, Ill., May 31. 

Macbeth, Florence—Evanston, Ill., May 31. 

Martinelli, Giovanni—Evanston, Ill., May 


McCue, Beatrice—Haworth, N. J., May 29. 

Miller, Christine—New Bedford, Mass., May 
27; Scranton, Pa., May 28; Hamilton, Ohio, 
May 30; Evanston, Ill, North Shore Festi- 
val June 2. 

Miller, Reed—Rome, Ga., May 26; Cleve- 
land, Tenn., May 27; Johnston City, Tenn., 
May 28; Morristown, Tenn., May 30; Knox- 
ville, Tenn., May 31; Harriman, Tenn., June 
1: Chattanooga, Tenn., June 2; Huntsville, 
Ala., June 3. 


Morrisey, Marle—Chicago, May 21-28; 
Bethlehem, Pa., June 1. 


Roberts, George—Rome, N. Y., May 27; 
Watertown, N. .. May 28; Oswego, N. Y., 
May 29; New York, May 31. 


Smith, Ethelynde—Glenville, W. Va., June 


Sundelius, Marie—Ashtabula, Ohio, May 26; 
Evanston, Ill., North Shore Music. Festival, 
May 31; Boston, Mass., June 18; Providence, 
R. I., June 20; Montreal, Que., Can., June 22; 
Buffalo, N. Y., June 28; St. Louis, Mo., June 
30; Milwaukee, Wis. July 2; Tacoma, Wash. 
(Swedish Festival), July 12; Seattle, Wash. 
(Swedish Festival), July 13. 


Van Dresser, Marcia—Southern tour during 
May. 


Van der Veer, Nevada—Rome, Ga., May 26; 
Cleveland, Tenn., May 27; Johnston City, 
Tenn., May 28; Morristown, Tenn., May 30; 
Knoxville, Tenn., May 31; Harriman, Tenn., 
June 1; Chattanooga, Tenn., June 2; Hunts- 
ville, Ala., June 3. 


Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, Etc. 


Apollo Quartet—Somerville, Mass., May 28; 
Bridgewater, Mass., May 29; Dorchester, 
Mass., June 4; Winthrop, Mass., June 5; Dor- 
chester, Mass., June 7; Boston, June 11 and 
12; Townsend, jyt., June 13; Charleston, 
Mass., June 18; Hebron, Me., June 19; Somer- 
+ ae Mass., June 25; Pawtucket, R. IL, June 


Bostonia Sextette Club—Saratoga, N. Y., 
June 1). ° 


Chicago Symphony Orchestra—Mt. Vernon, 
lowa, May 26; Evanston, IIl., North Shore 
I"estival, May 28, 20, 30, 31, June 1, 2. 


Community Music, National Conference— 
New York, June 1 


Copley Quartet—Haverhill, Mass., May 28; 
Cohasset, Mass., June 4; Somerville, Mass., 
June 5; Boston, June 6; Cambridge, Mass., 
June 7; Malden, Mass., June 10: Cambridge, 
Mass., June 11; Wollaston, Mass., June 12; 
Malden, Mass., June 13 

Fischer Quartet, Elsa—Tarrytown, N. Y., 
June 22. 

Friends of Music Society—New York (Car- 
negie Hall), May 31. 

Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra—(Spring 
Tour). Soloists—Marie Kaiser, Jean Cooper, 
Charles Harrison, Royal Dadmun, Richard 
Czerwonky, Cornelius Van Vliet, Henry 
James Williams; Milwaukee, Wis., May 26. 

New York Community Chorus—New York, 
High School of Commerce, May 29, 30; Wash- 
ington Irving High School, May 31; New York 
(Madison Square Garden), June 1. : 


Festivals 
Bach Festival—South Bethlehem, Pa., June 
1 and 2. 


Chicago North Shore Music Festival—Ev- 
anston, Ill., May 28, 29, 31 and June 2. 
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Henrietta Gremmel, a brilliant young 
pianist, and assistant to Alberto Jonas, 
gave a piano recital on Friday of last 
week in the Von Ende School of Music. 
Miss Gremmel made a deep impression 
upon the large audience by her exceed- 
ingly brilliant and musicianly playing. 
In the opening number, “B-A-C-H,” by 
Liszt, she displayed a remarkable breadth 
of conception and a virtuoso technique. 
After the closing chords a storm of ap- 
plause set in, such as usually is only 
heard at the close of the concert. How- 
ever, the most admirable feature of the 

rogram was the Sonata, Op. 31, in D 

inor of Beethoven, in which she dis- 
played breadth and depth of conception, 
an intimate knowledge of the character- 
istics of the style of Beethoven, and 
forceful, brilliant technic. Compositions 
by Mendelssohn-Liszt, Emil Sauer, Al- 
berto Jonas and a sensationally rendered 
Rhapsody, No. 10, of Liszt concluded a 
singularly interesting program. Miss 
Gremmel was forced to add several en- 
cores. 

On May 16 Alexander Brachocki, pupil 
of Sigismond Stojowski, gave a piano re- 
cital. In numbers by Bach, Haydn, Bee- 
thoven, Chopin, Paderewski and Liszt 
ne player gave a good account of him- 
self, 

May 18 brought a song recital by 
Ursula Mellish, soprano. Richard Ep- 
stein was her accompanist in songs by 
Schumann, Brahms and Strauss, while 
Alice Shaw was at the piano for the 
singer’s other numbers, with the excep- 
tion of those by Roland Farley and 
Mercy Graham, in which the composers 
were the accompanists. The soprano 
made a decidedly favorable impression 
and was warmly received by her hearers. 
In the Bach-Gounod “Ave Maria,” the 
violin obbligato was played by Helen 
Vogel. 


* * * 


Students of William S. Brady have 
been filling many important engage- 
ments recently, some of their activities 
being as follows. 

Elsa Lyons Cook has filled many en- 
gagements this month. She appeared at 
Wilmington, Del., at Germantown and 
on May 10 she sang the prima donna role 
in the Philadelphia Operatic Society’s 
production of Julian Edwards’s “Brian 
Boru,” under the leadership of Wassili 
Leps. 

Miriam Ardini, soprano, sang on May 
20 at the first concert of the New York 


Orchestral Society. On May 16 she gave 
a song recital at Mrs. Preston’s home in 
New York. 

Chauncey R. Parsons, tenor, finished 
his first season in New York, where he 
has had an excellent choir position, by 
singing at a private concert at the Bilt- 
more. He began a six weeks’ concert 


-tour of Colorado by singing at Denver in 


a joint recital with a local soprano on 
May 4, introducing new songs by Kramer 
and H. T. Burleigh. He returns to New 
York for further study with Mr. Brady 
in September. ~ 

Frank Hill, tenor, has been appearing 
recently at Asheville, N. C. r. Hill 
will study with Mr. Brady in Sep- 
tember. 

Maurice Cowan, baritone, has been re- 
engaged at the Newark temple, as cantor. 

Mrs. Bessie Dade Hughes, contralto, 
has just sung the contralto rdéle in 
“Elijah” in Denver, with Henri Scott as 
baritone. Mrs. Hughes, a great Denver 
favorite, has studied both in New York 
and in Denver with Mr. Brady. 

Nettie Velie, soprano, has been en- 
gaged for a leading role in a new comic 
opera to be produced by Joe Weber in the 
fall. At present she is singing soprano 
roles in the stock company at Hartford, 


Conn. 
* * a 


A lecture-musicale was given on May 
12 at the American Progressive Piano 
School in New York on the subject. “The 
Fundamental Principles and Means of 
Expression in Both thé Histrionic and 
Musical Arts.” Alice Coors, a gifted 
reader, analyzed the resources of word 
expression, while Gustav L. Becker, the 
director of the school, explained how 
musical expression depends upon almost 
the identical principles. Miss Coors 
read a number of poems and excerpts 
from plays and Mr. Becker’s compari- 
sons were ably illustrated by himself and 
several of his advanced pupils at the 
pianoforte. A musical matinée by ad- 
vanced pupils of the school will take 
place in Chickering Hall on Thursday, 
May 31. 

* + + 

A public presentation of the Oscar 
Saenger Vocal Training Records, re- 
cently put out by the Victor Company, 
was given in the Auditorium of the West 
Side Y. M. C. A., New York, May 3. 
Four of Mr. Saenger’s pupils did the 
demonstrating, Mrs. Lucy Mallory La 
Forge, soprano; Fely Clément, mezzo- 


soprano; John T. Hand, tenor, and Fred- 
erick Delano, baritone. They are all 
splendid artists and illustrated the rec- 
ords by taking the parts of the pupil, 
imitating the tones of the voice on the 
record and singing to the piano accom- 
paniment on the record which repeats 
the phrase sung by the record. Mrs. 
Frederick Delano and Mrs. Gould added 
greatly to the enjoyment of the audi- 
ence by their splendid accompaniments 
on the piano. On May 8 a similar dem- 
onstration was given in the East Side 
Y. M. C. A. before a crowded house. The 
demonstrating was done by Margaret 
Taylor, soprano; Fely Clément, mezzo- 
soprano; Samuel Goodman, tenor, and 
Frederick Delano, baritone. Mrs. Fogg 
was the accompanist for the song recital 
which followed the demonstration. 


* * * 


Bernard Sinsheimer, violinist and 
teacher, gave a recital of his pupils be- 
fore one hundred invited guests at his 
studio in West Eightieth Street, New 
York, May 12. The program opened with 
the Bach Double Concerto, played by Sofi 
Streuli and Ben Pobereski. Miss Streuli 
gave her own “Romance sans Paroles” 
and a Granados-Kreisler Spanish Dance; 
Maria Rubenoff offered Beethoven’s F 
Major Romance and a Reger Lullaby; 
Manfred Gerstenfeld, the Couperin- 
Kreisler “Chanson Louis XIII et 
Pavane”; John Stern, Spohr’s Second 
Concerto, and Mr. Pobereski, the Men- 
delssohn Concerto. A unique feature 
was the performance by Marian Holden 
and Mr. Sinsheimer of Purcell’s “Golden”’ 
Sonata for two violins. The playing of 
the pupils was thoroughly artistic and 
won the performers and Mr. Sinsheimer 
much praise. 

* + + 


Elsie Morgan, contralto, a pupil of 
Grace Whistler, gave a recital at Mme. 
Whistler’s studio on Fifth Avenue, New 
York, on Sunday afternoon, May 6. Miss 
Morgan revealed real ability in a Rossini 
aria, songs by Dvorak, Ronald, Wood- 
forde-Finden, Massenet, Pessard, Le- 
maire, Hahn, Foster and Roma, which 
she interpreted with artistic sense. Her 
voice is rich and she employs it to 
great advantage. With Marjorie Knight, 
soprano, she sang Neidlinger’s “At Part- 
ing” as a closing number. Joseph Wynne, 
pianist, played an Octave Intermezzo by 
Leschetizky and Chopin’s A Flat Polo- 


naise. 
ok ok * 


Clarence Adler gave the second of a 
series of three pupils’ recitals at Chicker- 
ing Hall Wednesday afternoon, May 4, 
before a large and enthusiastic audience. 
All the pupils reflected great credit upon 
their master, showing careful prepara- 
tion. Ruth Clug, whose playing has al- 
ready attracted attention in musical cir- 
cles, was heard in Bach’s Chromatic Fan- 
tasy and Fugue and the Theme and Vari- 
ations by Paderewski. She displayed fine 
technique and an individuality in inter- 
pretation far beyond her years. Irma 
Ganet of Merlin, Tex., played the Gluck- 
Brahms Gavotte in A Major and Cho- 
pin’s Etude in G Flat Major with nice 
appreciation of tonal values. 

The playing of Master Isidor Gorn, a 
lad of eleven years, aroused especial in- 
terest. Master Gorn is to be congratu- 
lated upon having a teacher who has 
given him such a firm foundation upon 
which a fine musical structure can be 
built, if Master Gorn’s progress in the 
future is as pronounced as it is now. 
Master Gorn was heard in the C Sharp 
Minor Valse of Chopin and the “Per- 
petual Motion” of Weber. 

The program was closed by the bril- 
liant playing of Wilma Hilberg, one of 
Mr. Adler’s most advanced artist pupils. 
Miss Hilberg has appeared in concert 
extensively through the United States 
and Sweden. Her playing of the Prelude 
in G Minor by Rachmaninoff and “Etude 
en forme de Valse” by Saint-Saéns called 
forth spontaneous applause. 

, a * * 


Considerable activity has been dis- 
played by the pupils of A. Y. Cornell 
this spring. 

Jean Sheffer, contralto, assisted Harry 
Gilbert in a recent organ recital in the 
First Presbyterian Church at Mechanics- 
ville, N. Y. Miss Sheffer also sang at 
a concert for the benefit of the Belgian 
Relief Fund given at Purdeys, N. Y., 
where she sang an aria from “Samson 
and Delilah” and a group of songs by 
Horn, Burleigh and Clayton Johns. 
Catherine Culyer also assisted at this 
concert, singing the “Chanson Triste,” 
Dupare, and “Bird of Love Divine,” 
Haydn Wood. Both young women met 
with marked success. 

Vera Hass, soprano, has been engaget 
as soloist at the Beck Memorial Church, 
beginning her service there on May 1. 
She also sang at a recent benefit concert 
at the Elsemere Theater, 


Mr. Onley, tenor, has been engaged as 
tenor soloist at Grace Presbyterian 
Church, Brooklyn, Frederick Preston, 
organist. 

Gertrude Holmgren, contralto soloist 
at the Church of the Advent, sang at a 
recent concert at the Hotel Majestic for 
the benefit of the Lutheran Hospital. 
Miss Holmgren made a great success 
with Mabel Daniels’s “Song of the Per- 
sian Captive” and A. Walter Kramer’s 
“Last Hour.” 

Forrest Lamont, tenor, who has just 
returned from an operatic tour in Cuba 
and Porto Rico, is to sing “Elijah” at 
Canandaigua on May 23, when his asso- 
ciates on the program will be Edith 
Chapman Goold, soprano; Corinne Welsh, 
contralto, and Frederick Wheeler, bari- 
tone. On May 24 Mr. Lamont gives a 
recital at Penn Yan. * 

Charlotte Bord-Gilbert is to sing the 
soprano solo part in Gaul’s “Holy City” 
at Cobleskill, N. Y., May 21. 

Charles Troxell, an artist pupil, has 
recently sung with considerable success 
the tenor réle in the “Messiah” with the 
People’s Choral Union in Boston and 
also assisted in the recent Newark Fes- 
tival. Mr. Troxell is also engaged for 
a Bach cantata and Spohr’s “Last Judg- 
ment” at Easton, Pa. 

Christine Merrill, soprano, has been 
engaged as soloist in the First Congre- 
gational Church, Munson, Mass. Elsie 
Engwer has been engaged in a like ca- 
pacity in the Methodist Church at Hud- 
son Falls, N. Y. 

Robert W. Fivey, basso, and Anderson 
T. Fivey, baritone, with Lena Smith, so- 
prano, and Frederick B. Hales, pianist- 
accompanist, recently gave successful 
concerts at Garfield, N. Y.; Selkirk, N. 
Y., and at the West End Presbyterian 
Church, Albany, N. Y., and have return 
engagements for the spring and fall at 
all three places. T. E. O’Connor sings 
the tenor solos in Mendelssohn’s “Hymn 
of Praise” with the Vincentian Choir, 
Albany, on May 26. 


*” ” * 


Among the activities at the studios of 
Sergei Klibansky are the following: 

Betsy Lane Shepherd sang at a con- 
cert in Newark, N. J., on May 12, and 
at a musicale at the residence of Mrs. 
Samuel Thorne in New York on May 5. 
Alvin Gillett is engaged as soloist for 
. performance of “Elijah” in Philadel- 
phia. 

Gilbert Wilson successfully filled two 
engagements on one day when he sang 
on May 8 for the Women’s Club in Mont- 
clair, N. J., and for the Kempis Society. 

Lalla B. Cannon is engaged for a con- 
cert of the Euterpe Club in Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y., on May 26. 


* * * 


Among the successful pupils of the 
Russell studios, Carnegie Hall, securing 
engagements or _  re-engagements' in 
church choir and concert during May 
are Mrs. Jessie Marshall, soprano, St. 
Andrew’s P. E. Church, Orange, N. J.; 
also announced for recitals in Newark 
and New York City, through May and 
June, Marjorie Fee Whyte, contralto, 
Reformed Church, Richmond Hill, L. L.; 
Samuel E. Craig, tenor, Crescent Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, Plainfield, N. J.; 
Mabel Lininger Lear, soprano and direc- 
tor, St. Luke’s P. E. Church, Newport 
News, Va.; Mary Cecile Doran, organist 
and director, St. Mary’s R. C. Church, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Marie Alta Stone, lyric soprano of the 
artist classes of Louis Arthur Russell, 
made a promising début as a recitalist 
on May 18 in Music Hall, Newark, N. J. 
With a voice of wide range and pure 
lyric quality, especially in the upper reg- 
isters, Miss Stone made a deep impres- 
sion and gave evidences of her artistic 
training in the arias and emotional 
songs, giving a most brilliant interpre- 
tation of three of her teacher’s concert 
songs. Mr. Russell presided at the piano. 
Miss Stone is announced for recitals in 
Paterson, N. J., and in New York City. 


* * * 


The Brooklyn Institute Orchestra 
Class, a group of some sixty young mu- 
sicians directed by Arnold Volpe, gave its 
seventh annual concert on Sunday after- 
noon, May 13, in the music hall of the 
Academy of Music. 

Mme. Marie Volpe, soprano, and Pear] 
Rothschild, pianist, were the soloists. 
Mme. Volpe charmed her audience in an 
aria from Gounod’s “Queen of Sheba.” 
Miss Rothschild played the first move- 
ment of the Grieg A Minor Concerto in 
splendid fashion. 

The orchestra proved itself a well 
trained, musicianly body of players in 
Mozart’s G Minor Symphony, the Inter- 
mezzo and Barcarolle from “Tales of 
Hoffmann” and in the Bizet “L’Arleé- 
sienne” Suite. 
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NOTED MUSICIANS 
AT STENGEL FUNERAL 


Prominent Gathering at Services 
For Husband of Marcella 
Sembrich 


ee ween services for Guillaume 

Stengel, husband of Marcella Sem- 
brich, the opera singer, were held Fri- 
day morning, May 18, at 10.30 o’clock, 
at the Church of St. Mary the Virgin, 
39 West Forty-sixth Street, New York. 
Mr. Stengel died on Tuesday of last week 
after an operatien. 

The body was taken to Woodlawn for 
temporary interment in the family vault 
of Mary B. Callender, Mme. Sembrich’s 
friend. After the war the body will be 
taken to Mr. Stengel’s former home in 
Europe. 

The burial service was read by the 
Rev. Dr. Selden P. Delaney, and the 
Protestant Episcopal high mass was 
sung by the Rev. C. Winthrop Peabody. 
The funeral was attended by a great 
number of musicians, critics, impresarios 
and music-lovers and patrons, most of 
them warm personal friends of Mr. 
Among the honorary pallbear- 
ers were Paul D. Cravath, William Proc- 
tor, Ignace Paderewski, Frank La Forge, 
Giulio Gatti-Casazza, Richard Aldrich, 
W. J. Henderson, H. E. Krehbiel, Franz 
Kneisel, Harold Bauer, Antonio Scotti, 
Adolfo Betti, Adamo Didur, Roland 














—Photos for Musical America by Curtis 


Some of the Honorary Pallbearers at the Funeral of Guillaume Stengel, Husband of Mme. Sembrich: No. 1, Ernest Schelling; 
No. 2, Alfred Bagby; No. 3, Adamo Didur; No. 4, André De Coppet; No. 5, Adolfo Betti; No. 6, W. J. Henderson; 
No. 7, Antonio Scotti; No. 8, Alexander Lambert; No. 9, Franz Kneisel; No. 10, Ignace Paderewski; No. 11, H. E. 


Krehbiel; No. 12, Richard Aldrich 





A Group of Noted Musicians at the Stengel Funeral. From Left to Right: An- 


tonio Scotti, Alexander Lambert, Franz 


Paderewski, H. E. Krehbiel 


Knoedler, Cleofonte Campanini, Ernest 
Schelling, Alexander Lambert, Dr. J. C. 
Vaughn, Dr. Richard Wiener, H. H. 
Flagler, André ge Coppet and Elkan 
Naumbourg. 


Kneisel, Ignace Paderewski, Mrs. 


Among others noted at the funeral 
were Frieda Hempel, Frances Alda, 
Emilio de Gogorza, Dr. Holbrook Curtis, 
Edward J. Ziegler, Mr. and Mrs. Arnold 
Volpe, Otto Weil, Richard Ordynski, 





TOLEDO HAS SECOND FESTIVAL 


Karle, Martin, Mrs. Affleck and Miss 
Schelling Aid Sprague Chorus 


ToLEDO, OHIO, May 14, 1917.—The 
second May Festival of the Toledo Ora- 
torio Society was given at the Scott High 
School auditorium the evenings of May 
9 and 10, with Herbert Foster Sprague 
conducting. Haydn’s “Creation” and 
Verdi’s “Requiem” were the works heard, 
and both were given a fine presentation, 





the chorus entering into its work with 
enthusiasm. There was a better balance 
of parts and better tone quality than 
ever before. 

The soloists were Mrs. Edward T. 
Affleck, soprano; Norma Schelling, con- 
tralto; Theo Karle, tenor, and Frederic 
Martin, bass. Mr. Karle’s splendid voice 
won him many friends, and it was a real 
pleasure to hear Mr. Martin’s fine inter- 
pretations again. Mary Willing Meagley 
at the piano gave splendid support to the 
chorus and soloists. E. E. O. 


Ralph Edmunds, Arnold Somlyo, Wil- 
liam B. Chase, Max Smith and William 
Thorner. With Mme. Sembrich were 
Juliette de Coppet, Frieda Mielke, Mme. 
Sembrich’s companion, and Lawrence 
Reamer. 


Many beautiful flowers and wreaths 
were sent by friends of Mr. Stengel and 
Mme. Sembrich from all parts of the 
country. Two Polish hymns, arranged 
by Mr. Paderewski, were played by Wal- 
ter Fleming, the church organist. 





PATRIOTIC FERVOR IN 
COMMUNITY RALLY 


Barnhart Urges Singers to Give 
Musical Inspiration to 
Our Soldiers 


Enthusiastic response to the plea of 
Harry Barnhart that the power of com- 
munity music be used to send our sol- 
diers and sailors away to duty inspired 
by a deep patriotic feeling was given 
by the audience which gathered at Car- 
negie Hall on Sunday evening, May 14, 
for the song rally of the New York Com- 
munity Chorus. The entire meeting was 
permeated by a fervent spiritual feeling. 

In describing the uplifting results of 
community singing, Mr. Barnhart told 
of two incidents in a city where he di- 
rects a chorus. The first concerned a 
man whose family had been worried 
about his intemperate habits, but who 
had been so stirred by the experience of 
singing with the community chorus that 
he had determined to “take the pledge.” 
The director also told of clergymen in 
this town who objected to the chorus’s 
singing of the “Blue Danube” on Sun- 
day, and of one of these ministers who 
became so enthusiastic about the concert 
that he had arisen from his seat in the 
audience and proposed “Three cheers!” 

Mr. Barnhart conducted the meeting 
in his accustomed way, first having the 


audience sing in unison and then dividing 
them into the four parts. “Send Out 
Thy Light,” by Gounod, was taken up by 
the newly assembled chorus and finally 
performed in a remarkably worthy man- 
ner. K. S. C. 


SAN DIEGO HONORS CONTRALTO 








“United States Forever,” Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink Responds to Toast 


SAN DiEGO, CAL. May 15.—Mme. 
Schumann-Heink, the famous contralto, 
was signally honored in her home town 
at a meeting and luncheon of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the Ad Club, the Mer- 
chants’ Association and the San Diego 
Progress Commission. 

_ Three hundred of San Diego’s leading 
citizens gathered at the luncheon, follow- 
ing which there were speeches and toasts 
by Jack C. Thompson, W. S. Dorland, 
Melville Klauber and Mrs. Shelley Tol- 
hurst. A thrilling climax was brought 
about at the close of the meeting, when 
a set of resolutions honoring the beloved 
singer was read. The resolutions set 
forth the attitude of the San Diego public 
toward the great singer and the pride of 
the community in having Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink as a resident. 

The singer was deeply touched by the 
token of affection and the ringing cheers 
that filled the dining hall of the U. S. 
Grant Hotel. Standing at her place with 
upraised hand, the honored guest glanced 
over the three hundred assembled ad- 
mirers and replied: “San Diego, I pledge 
you devotion unto the grave. San Diego 
forever, United States forever!” 
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